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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In our next Magazine we propose to 
present to our Readers an engraving of a 
very fine Roman Pavement which has been 
recently found at Cirencester. 

PHILURBAN inquires whether any of 
our genealogical correspondents can re- 
solve a question relative to the birth of 
Sir Richard Herbert of Ewyas, son of 
William Earl of Pembroke of the first 
creation (8 Edw. IV.). In Collins, the 
only authority at hand, he is thus men- 
tioned :—‘‘ The said William Earl of Pem- 
broke had also issue by Maude, daughter 
and heir of Adam ap Howel Graunt, 
Richard Herbert of Ewyas,’’ &c.; and 
he has been held to have been an illegiti- 
mate son. But he has lately been in- 
formed that there is ground for forming 
a different opinion. The Earl is stated to 
haye married Anne, daughter of Sir Walter 
Devereux, Knt. and he mentions his wife 
in his last will and testament, made a few 
days before his death, but her Christian 
name does not appear. Several circum- 
stances seem opposed to this opinion of 
illegitimacy : among others, it is recorded 
in Collins that Sir William Herbert with 


his brother Sir John, the great-grandsons 
of Sir Richard of Ewyas, lie entombed in 
Cardiff church, under a monument ‘ at 
the top whereof is the figure of Time be- 
tween two escutcheons, one of eight, the 
other of twelve, quarterings of the arms 


of Herbert.’’ Now, although they with 
such a descent might have borne the arms 
of William first Earl of Pembroke, though 
probably with some difference, yet it seems 
difficult to believe that they should have 
been invested with an escutcheon of the 
family pretensions above mentioned. The 
arms of Sir Richard Herbert of Ewyas 
are on his tomb in the church of Aber- 
gavenny ; they certainly bear no mark of 
illegitimacy, but whether they are distin- 
guishable from those borne by his father 
I cannot at this moment ascertain.— 
There seems to be no distinction in the 
arms of the Marquess of Powis (a de- 
scendant of Sir Richard of Ewyas) and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, as given in 
Collins, edit. 1735, and the latter was an 
undoubted legitimate descendant of Sir 
Richard Herbert of Colebrook, brother of 
William first Earl of Pembroke. 

Votens writes, ‘‘In Sir Thomas More’s 
Dialogue on the Veneration and Worship 
of Images, &c. there is introduced a re- 
ference, by way of illustration, to Good- 
win’Sands and Tenterden Steeple, in which 
the followlng passage occurs: ‘ Then 
starte up one good old father and said, 


Ye masters, say every man what he will, 
cha marked this matter well as som other : 
and, by God, I wote how it waxed nought 
well ynough. For I knewe it good, and 
have marked so chave, whan it began to 
waxe worse. And what hath hurt it, good 
father? quoth the gentlemen. By my 
faith, masters (quod he), yonder same 
Tenterden steple and nothyng else, that 
by the masse cholde ’twere a faire fishpole. 
Why, hath the steple hurt the haven, good 
father? quod they. Nay, by’r Ladye, 
maisters (quod he), yche cannot tell you 
well why, but chote well it hath; for I 
knew it a good haven till that steple was 
bylded, and, by the Mary masse, cha 
marked it well, it never throve since,’— 
Sir T. More’s Workes, p. 278. May I 
inquire what is the meaning of the words 
put in italics ? Are they local or provincial 
peculiarities, or what? or Kentish dialect?” 
—Vo Lens will observe that yche is used 
for I; and in the other words it is united 
to the following verb, thus—cha and chave 
for ‘*I have,’’ cholde for ‘*T would,’’ 
chote for ‘* 1 wote.’’ 

INDIGNANS inquires under what cir- 
cumstances a new edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicanum is now advertised. 
We have no means of informing him. 
The advertisements state that it is edited 
by Dr. Bandinel, Sir Henry Ellis, and 
Mr. Caley: and we therefore conclude 
that it does not differ from the very im- 
perfect edition of the book which was 
published by Mr. Joseph Harding. We 
believe that a reprint of that edition with- 
out any variation was made by Mr. James 
Bohn, which was indeed a lamentable 
waste of funds that might have been better 
employed, to the injury of the original 
subscribers to Mr. Harding’s edition, who 
paid very dear for an expensive work. If 
the present efforts are directed merely to 
the disposal of what is technically called 
the remainder of the last edition, there is 
at least a deception attempted upon the 
unwary in advertising the edition as a new 
one. 

On the 9th July a meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the fund for erecting a Monu- 
ment to the memory of Caxton was held 
at the Society of Arts, Mr. Botfield, M.P. 
in the chair. It appeared from the report 
that the total-amount of subscriptions 
had been 450/. of which only 240/. had 
been paid. A resolution was agreed to, 
authorising the expenditure of further 
sums in collecting subscriptions, the result 
to be reported at a meeting in the spring 
of 1850, 
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WE have been much pleased with the talent, the thought, the originality 
of view, and at the same time the temperance of judgment and soundness 
of opinion, which we find in these little instructive volumes of literature 
aud philosophy. Whoever the author is, he has brought to his subject 
much practical acquaintance with the world, knowledge of good society, 
intercourse with men of refined minds and high principles, as well as 
familiarity with the repositories of written wisdom ; and this without any 
undue display of vanity as regards the one, or pedantic ostentation on the 
other. His object seems rather to strike out some leading ideas on each 
topic of discussion, than to pursue it through all the diversified relations and 
logical consequences of the argument; and indeed the manner of con- 
veying knowledge, broken and not arranged into a system, and leaving 
men to draw their own reflections, and presenting them rather with sepa- 
rate and detailed facts, has had the authority of a great philosopher. 
Certainly, says a very attractive writer, who has himself followed. the 
practice which he approves, the most complete treatises are not always 
those which leave on the mind the most just idea of a subject. A rough 
unfinished sketch has often more spirit and resemblance to the original 
than the highly-wrought painting: a few words suffice to remind men of 
the whole truth, as a long spear, when shaken from the rest, vibrates to the 
extreme point, the motion being constantly communicated to the furthest 
end.* I do not,” he says, “ engage to pursue any unbroken track, which 
would enable indolent persons to trace my progress without trouble, and 
to ascertain exactly the distance between each of my places of repose. 
One may in his literary wanderings resemble the Knight, of whom per- 
sons said, We pray you tell us where we may find him? Faire Lordes, 
said Syr Ironsides, I cannot tell you, for it is full hard to fynd him, for suche 
young kuyghtes as he is one, when they be on their adventures, ben never 
abydyng in no place.” The subjects treated of in these volumes are of im- 
portance and weight, and such as will excite attention and sympathy ; not in- 
genious and elegant discussions, that might be made from the “ workshops of 
the rhetoricians,” but things of important circumstance and interest to all. 
They are not to be considered as a series of refined speculations on abstruse 
topics, remote from the common thoughts and ordinary applications of 
mankind, nor do they call on the reader for a previous store of scholastic 
erudition to enable him to enjoy the treasures they contain; but they 
require a patient and careful attention to the suggestions of an enlightened 
mind on a few of the leading questions connected with the moral and social 
condition of the country, presenting themselves as they do with a painful 
~ force and earnestness, especially to such persons as ourselves, who confess 





* See Godefridus. 
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our inability to connect firmly the present with the future, or to foretell from 
what quarter, or at what time, the cloudy and tempestuous elements in which 
all the moral and social world is wrapped, may be removed, and the im- 
proved prospects of mankind become once more tranquil and serene. How 
much of the present disturbed state of society in its leading principles of 
government and legislation may arise from causes above all human control, 
and belong to the great mysterious destinies of the human race, we cannot 
say ; but no doubt much affliction has been borne that is of our own creation. 
And, if it be true that whatever proceeds from principles corrupt or mis- 
taken must partake of the same impurity,—if it be true, as a great and 
popular writer of the present age asserts, “that for three centuries all his- 
tory seems nothing but one great conspiracy against the truth,”—if Mr. 
Coleridge is correct when he observes, “that I have no deeper conviction on 
earth than that the principles both of taste, morals, and religion, which are 
taught in the commonest books of recent composition, are false, injurious, 
and debasing,’—and if this fact, as some have observed, has been proved 
to demonstration,—then not only can we not wonder or admire at what is 
even now taking place, but do we not also more ardently and earnestly desire 
something of a better instruction, of a more profound wisdom, and of a 
more holy faith. Pliny appears to have lived in an age somewhat alike to 
our own, and he thus describes one cause of its dishonour and its misery ;— 
No one (he says) would listen to experience, no one would bow to authority : 
“ Statim sapiunt, statim sciunt omnia, neminem verentur, imitantur neminem, 
atque ipsi sibi exempla sunt.” ‘They had, it would appear, in those days of 
declining Rome, what has been also the characteristic of other times, the 
insolence of applauded talent and the pomp of acquired learning, in the 
place of plain sagacity and calm wisdom ; they had a veil of cold, artificial 
refinement thrown over degrading vices and dishonourable thoughts ; they 
had a hungry and remorseless selfishness in the place of a generous, liberal, 
and confiding love; they had a calculating and compromising prudence for 
an enlightened benevolence, and a spirit of mean concession and ready 
compromise in place of that honourable courage which has half conquered 
and disarmed its enemy at the very moment that it meets him. 

But let us hasten to our book, and exchange our crude and ill- 
matured speculations for something more useful, more attractive, and 
more profound. 


ConFORMITY. 


made a world.’ 


‘*Tt is worth while to analyse that in- 
fluence of the world which is the right 
arm of conformity. Some persons bend 
to the world in all things, from an innocent 
belief that what so many people think 
must be right. Others have a vague fear 
of the world, as of some wild beast which 
may spring out upon them at any time. 
Tell them they are safe in their houses 
from this myriad-eyed creature, they still 
are sure that they shall meet with it some 
day, and would propitiate its favour at any 
sacrifice. Many men contract their idea 
of the world to their own circle, and what 
they imagine to be said in that circle of 
friends and acquaintances is their idea of 
public opinion,—‘ as if,’ to use a saying 
of Southey’s, ‘a number of worldlings 


With some unfortunate 
people the much dreaded ‘ world’ shrinks 
into one person of more mental power 
than their own, or, perhaps, merely of 
coarser nature ; and the fancy as to what 
this person will say about anything they 
do sits upon them like a night-mare. 
Happy the man who can embark his small 
adventure of deeds and thoughts upon the 
shallow waters round his home, or send 
them afloat on the wide sea of humanity, 
with no great anxiety in either case as to 
what reception they may meet with! He 
would have them steer by the stars, and 
take what wind may come to them. A 
reasonable watchfulness against conformity 
will not lead a man to spurn the aid of 
other men, still less to reject the accumu- 
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lated mental capital of ages. It does not 
compel us to dote upon the advantages of 
savage life. We would not forego the 
hard-earned gains of civil society because 
there is something in most of them which 
tends to contract the natural powers 
although it vastly aids them. We would 
not, for instance, return to the mono- 
syllabic utterance of barbarous men, be- 
cause in any.formed language there are a 
thousand snares for the understanding. 
Yet we must be most watchful of them. 
And in all things a man must beware of 
so conforming himself as to crush his 
nature and forego the purpose of his being. 
We must look to other standards than 


What the author has said is to the 


have been said before he had exhausted the subject. 


a Series of Readings and Discourse thereon. 
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what men may say or think. We must 
not abjectly bow down before rules and 
usages, but must refer to principles and 
purposes. In few words, we must think, 
not whom we are following, but what we 
are doing. If not, why are we gifted with 
individual life at all? Uniformity does 
not consist with the higher forms of vi- 
tality. Even the leaves of the same tree 
are said to differ each one from all the 
rest. And can it be good for the soul of 
a man, ‘ with a biography of its own like 
to no one else’s,’ to subject itself without 
thought to the opinions and ways of 
others; not to grow into symmetry, but 
to be moulded down into conformity ?’’* 


purpose ; but how much more might 
And, indeed, in- 


genious and amusing as his essay is, we think the balance of the argument 
often stands against him. Nor should we like anything better than to 
endeavour to show that his examples of absurd conformity in dress, 
architecture, &c. are the results of long-tried experience and ingenious 
adaptation, cautiously moving over the ruins of a thousand broken theories 
and hasty experiments, and at length, and after much disappointment, 





clearing for itself a path through untrodden places and devious ways.t 
The various causes of Despair, in a chapter given to that large subject, 

are divided under Remorse—Sorrows of the Affections—Worldly Trouble, 

&c. of which we take the last, as one we may have a chance of doing most 


good by making most known. 


On Wor.LDLyY TROUBLE, it is said— 


“This appears too mean a subject for 
despair, or, at least, unworthy of having 
any remedy, or soothing thought, out of it. 
Whether a man lives in a large room or a 
small one, rides or is obliged to walk, 
gets a plenteous dinner every day or a 
sparing one, do not seem matters for de- 
spair. But the truth is, that worldly 
trouble, such, for instance, as loss of for- 
tune, is seldom the simple thing that poets 
would persuade us. 


The little or the much she gave is quietly 
resigned, 

Content with poverty my soul I arm, 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me 
warm, 


So sings Dryden, paraphrasing Horace ; 
but each of them, with their knowledge of 








* Upon this Ellesmere, among other remarks, says,—‘ I rather like that essay. I 


the world, cross-questioned in prose, could 
have told us how the stings of fortune 
really are felt. The truth is, that fortune 
is not exactly a distinct isolated thing 
which can be taken away,—‘ and there an 
end.’ But much has to be severed, with 
undoubted pain in the operation. A man 
mostly feels that his reputation for saga- 
city, often his honour, the comfort too, 
or supposed comfort, of others, are em- 
barked in his fortunes. Mere stoicism, 
and resolves about fitting fortune to one’s 
self, not one’s self to fortune, though good 
things enough in their way, will not always 
meet the whole of the case. Anda man 
who could bear personal distress of any 
kind with Spartan indifference may suffer 
himself to be overwhelmed by despair 
growing out of worldly trouble. . We 


was afraid at first it was going to have more of the fault into which you essay-writers 
generally fall, of being a comment on the abuse of a thing, and not on the thing itself. 


There always seems to me to want another essay on the other side... . . 
of the essay you know, of course, that I quite agree with you. 
the ordinary biographers of that independent gentleman ‘ Don’t Care.’ 
At any rate he came to some end, whereas 


‘Don’t Care’ came to a good end. 


In the spirit 
Indeed I differ from all 
I believe 


numbers of people never have beginning or ending of their own,’’ &c. 
+ The love of imitation, says Aristotle, is in man’s nature from his infancy, and 


hence he differs from other animals, Ort puuntix@rarov €oTt.—REV. 
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scarcely know of any owdward life conti- thing that our Western experience shews, 
nuously prosperous: why should weexpect _ the proverb might be reversed, and, instead 
the inner life to be one course of unbroken of running thus, Happy are the sons of 
self-improvement either in prudence or in those who have got money any how, it 
virtue? Before a man gives way to exces- might be, Happy are the sons of those who 
sive grief about the fortunes of his family have failed in getting money. In fact, 
being lost with his own, he should think there is no sound proverb to be made about 
whether he really knows wherein lics the it either way. We know nothing about 
welfare of others. Give him some fairy the matter. Our surest influence for good 
power, inexhaustible purses or magic or evil over others is through themselves. 
lamps, not, however, applying to the mind, Our ignorance of what is physically good 
and see whether he could make those whom for any man, may surely prevent anything 
he would favour good or happy. In the _ like despair with regard to that part of the 
East they have a proverb of this kind— fortunes of others dear to us, which, as 
Happy are the children of those fathers we think, is bound up with our own.” 
who yo to the Evil One. But, for any 


We now give a portion of the commentary that is made on the essay by 
one of the listeners to it :— 


“ ELLESMERE.—Don’t go, Dunsford. that it had had ugly winds from without, 
Here is a passage in the essay I meant to and cross-grained impulses from within ; 
have said something about. ‘Whyshould — that it knew it had thrown out awkwardly 
we expect the inner life to be ene course a branch here and a branch there, which 
of unbroken self-improvement,’ &c. You would never come quite right again it 
recollect? Well, it puts me in mind ofa feared ; that men worked it up, sometimes 
conversation between a complacent poplar for good, and sometimes for evil—but that 
and a grim old oak, which I overheardthe at any rate it had not lived for nothing. 
other day. The poplar said, that it grew The poplar began again immediately, for 
up quite straight, heavenwards, that all its this kind of tree can talk for ever—but 
branches pointed the same way, andalways I patted the old oak approvingly and went 
had done so. ‘Turning to the oak, which on. 
it had been talking at before for some time, ‘ Dunsrorp.—I hope, Ellesmere, you 
the poplar went on to remark, that it did do not intend to put sarcastic notions into 
not wish to say anything unfriendly to a the sap of our trees hereabouts. There 
brother of the forest, but those warped is enough of sarcasm in you to season a 
and twisted branches seemed to show whole forest. 
strange struggles. The tall thing con-  ELLesMERE.—Dunsford is afraid of 
cluded its oration by saying, that it grew what the trees may say to the country 
up very fast, and that, when it had done gentlemen, and whether they will be able 
growing, it did not suffer itself tobe made to answer them. I will be careful not to 
into huge floating engines of destruction. make the trees too clever. 

But different trees had different tastes. ‘* Minverron.—Let us go and try if 
There was then a sound from the old oak we can hear any more forest talk. The 
like an ‘ah,’ or a ‘ whew,’ or, perhaps, it winds, shaped into voices by the leaves, 
was only the wind amongst its resisting say many things to us at all times.’’ 
branches: and the gaunt creature said 


We feel in our review that we are under some disadvantage in assing 
rapidly from one subject to another, and calling away the attention of the 
reader before he has disengaged his thoughts from the train of reasoning 
into which he was led; thus leaving the whole in a sort of incomplete 
position in his mind; but such is the nature of the work itself, which we 
are obliged to break up into varied fragments, and to exhibit only by 
partial specimens. We should not indeed be doing justice to the author if 
our selections were all that is to be known of his book; but we intend 
them only as what the gardeners call their specimen-trees, whose beauty 
is to induce the visitor to enter where 

“ Pullulat ab radice aliis densissima sylva.’’ 
The author observes that Schiller has some wise and hard words on the 


subject of RecnEATION; but, as we do not remember them, we give some 
of his own: 
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‘* T have seen it quoted from Aristotle, 
that the end of labour is to gain leisure. 
It is a great saying. We have in modern 
times a totally wrong view of the matter. 
Noble work is a noble thing, but not all 
work. Most people seem to think that 
any business is in itself something grand ; 
that to be intensely employed, for instance, 
about something which has no truth, 
beauty, or usefulness in it, which makes 
no man happier or wiser, is still the per- 
fection of human endeavour, so that the 
work be intense. It is the intensity not 
the nature of the work that men praise. 
You see the extent of this feeling in little 
things. People are so ashamed of being 
caught for a moment idle, that if you 
come upon the most industrious servants or 
workmen whilst they are standing looking 
at something which interests them, or fairly 
resting, they move off in a fright, as if 
they were proved, by a moment’s relaxa- 
tion, to be neglectful of their work. Yet 
it is the resu/¢ that they should mainly be 
judged by, and to which they should ap- 
peal. But amongst all classes, the work- 
ing itself, incessant working, is the thing 
deified. Now, what is the end and object of 
most work ? To provide for animal wants. 
Not a contemptible thing by any means, 
but still it is not all in all with man. 
Moreover, in those cases where the pres- 
sure of bread-getting is fairly past, we do 
not often find men’s exertions lessened on 
that account. There enter into their minds 
as motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, 
or a fear of leisure, things which in mo- 
deration may be defended, or even justi- 
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fied, but which are not so peremptorily and 
upon the face of them excellent, that they 
at once dignify excessive labour. The truth 
is, that to work insatiably, requires much 
less mind than to work judiciously, and 
less courage than to refuse work that can- 
not be done honestly. Fora hundred men 
whose appetite for work can be driven on 
by vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken 
notion of advancing their families, there is 
about one who is desirous of expanding 
his own nature and the nature of others 
in all directions, of cultivating many pur- 
suits, of bringing himself and those around 
him in contact with the universe in many 
points, of being a man and not a machine. 
It may seem as if the preceding arguments 
were directed rather against excessive 
work than in favour of recreation. But 
the first object in an essay of this kind 
should be to bring down the absurd esti- 
mate that is often formed of mere work. 
What ritual is to the formalist, or con- 
templation to the devotee, business is to 
the man of the world. He thinks he can- 
not be doing wrong as long as he is doing 
that. No doubt hard work is a great 
police agent. If everybody were worked 
from morning till night, and then care- 
fully locked up, the register of crimes 
might be greatly diminished. But what 
would become of human nature? Where 
would be the room for growth in such a 
system of things? It is through sorrow 
and mirth, plenty and need, a variety of 
passions, circumstances, and temptations, 
even through sin and misery, that* men’s 
natures are developed.’’ 


Unbounded indeed is the influence of fiction on the human mind, striving 


and struggling for the mastery with truth itself. 


A friend of ours has all 


his life maintained that he knew the very tree under which the “melancholy 


Jucques” sate! 


‘‘ Yet how surpassingly interesting is 
real life, when we get an insight into it. 
Occasionally a great genius lifts up the 
veil of history, and we see men who once 
really were alive, who did not always live 
only in history. Or, amidst the dreary 
page of battles, levies, sieges, and the 
sleep-inducing weavings and unweavings 
of political combination, we come, our- 
selves, across some spoken or written 
words of the great actors of the time ; and 
are then fascinated by the life and reality 
of these things. Could you have the life 
of any man _ really portrayed to you, 
sun-drawn as it were, its hopes, its fears, 
its revolutions of opinion in each day, its 
most anxious wishes attained, and then, 
perhaps, crystallising into its blackest re- 
grets, such a work would go far to contain 
all histories, and be the greatest lesson of 


Can there be a stranger instance of its wonderful power ? 


love, humility, and tolerance that men had 
ever read. Now fiction does attempt some- 
thing like the above. In history we are 
cramped by impertinent facts, that must, 
however, be set down; by theories that 
must be answered ; evidence that must be 
weighed ; views that must be taken. Our 
facts constantly break off just where we 
should wish to examine them most closely. 
The writer of fiction follows his characters 
into the recesses of their hearts. There 
are no closed doors for him. His puppets 
have no secrets from their master. He 
plagues you with no doubts, no half views, 
no criticism. Thus they thought (he tells 
you), thus they looked, thus they acted. 
Then, with every opportunity for scenic 
arrangement (for, though his characters 
are confidential with him, he is only as 
confidential with his reader as the interest 
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of the story will allow), it is not to be 
wondered at that the majority of readers 
should look upon history as a task, but 
tales of fiction as a delight. The greatest 
merit of fiction is the one so‘ably put for- 
ward by Sir James Mackintosh : namely,* 
that it creates and nourishes sympathy. It 
extends this sympathy, too, in directions 
where, otherwise, we hardly see when it 
would have come. But it may be objected, 
that this sympathy is indiscriminate ; and 
that we are in danger of mixing up virtue 
and vice and blurring both, if we are led 
to sympathise with all manner of wrong 
doers. But, in the first place, virtue and 
vice are so mixed in real life that it is well 
to be somewhat prepared for that fact. 
And moreover the sympathy is not wrongly 
directed. Who has not felt intense sym- 
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pathy for Macbeth? Yet, could he be 
alive again, with evil thoughts against 
“‘ the gracious Duncan,’’ and could he 
see into all that has been felt for him, 
would that be an encouragement to mur- 
der? The intense pity of wise people for 
the crimes of others, when rightly repre- 
sented, is one of the strongest antidotes 
against crime. We have taken the ex- 
treme case of sympathy being directed to- 
wards bad men. How often has fiction 
made us sympathise with obscure suffer- 
ing and retiring greatness, with the world- 
despised, and especially with those mixed 
characters in whom we might, otherwise, 
see but one colour—with Shylock and with 
Hamlet—with Jeanie Deans and with 
Claverhouse—with Sancho Panza as well 
as with Don Quixote.”’ 


This conversation on Fiction leads into questions on the laws of represen- 
tation,and so to REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. The three friends seem 
to agree that doubts and misgivings have crossed their minds, as to whether 
representative government is the most complete device the human mind 
could suggest for getting at wise rulers. 


“But the doubt,” says one, “if it has ever 
been more than mere petulance, has not 
had much practical weight with me. Look 
how the business of the world is managed. 
There are a few people who think out 
things, and a few who execute. The 
former are not to be secured by any de- 
vice. They are gifts. The latter may be 
well chosen, have often been well chosen, 
under other forms of government than the 
representative one. I believe that the 
favourites of kings have been a superior 
race of men. Even a fool does not choose 
a fool for a favourite. He knows better 
than that; he must have something to 
lean against. But between the thinkers 
and the doers (if, indeed, we ought to make 
such a distinction), what a number of 
useful links there are in a representative 
government on account of the much larger 
number of people admitted into some 
share of government. What general cul- 
tivation must come from that, and what 
security! Of course everything has its 
wrong side; and from this number of 
people let in, there comes declamation, 
and clap-trap, and mob-service, which is 
much the same thing as courtiership was in 
other times. But then, to make the com- 
parison a fair one, you must take the 
wrong side of any other form of govern- 
ment that has been devised. 

‘“* DunsFrorD. — Well, but so much 
power centering in the lower house of 
parliament, and the getting into parliament 


being a thing which is not very inviting to 
the kind of people one would most like to 
see there, do you not think that the ablest 
men are kept away ? 

‘¢ MILVERTON.—Yes: but if you make 
your governing body a unit or a ten, or 
any small number, how is this power, un- 
less it is Argus-eyed, and myriad-minded, 
and right-minded too, to choose the right 
men any better than they are found now ? 
The great danger is lest it should slide 
down from representative government to 
delegate government. In my opinion the 
welfare of England in great measure de- 
pends upon what takes place at the hust- 
ings. If in the majority of instances there 
were abject conduct there, electors and 
elected would be alike debased: upright 
public men could not be expected to arise 
from such beginnings ; and thoughtful 
persons would begin to consider whether 
some other form of government could not 
forthwith be made out. * > * 
I should not like either of you to fancy 
from what I have been saying about re- 
presentative government that I do not see 
the dangers and the evils of it. In fact, 
it is a frequent thought with me of what 
importance the House of Lords is at pre- 
sent, and of how much greater importance 
it might be made. If there were peers for 
life, and official members of the House 
of Commons, it would, I think, meet most 
of your objections.”’ 





_* Another merit of fiction is in completing that portion which history leaves imper- 
fect ; in taking her place when she quits us, and in pursuing events to the natural con- 


sequences to which they tend.—Rev. 
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There is a long and excellent chapter “ On the art of living with others,” 
and a very important one too, seeing “that the hatreds and disgusts that 
there are behind friendship, relationship, service, and indeed proximity of 
all kinds, is one of the darkest spots upon earth.” 


“Tf people,” it is wisely said, “are to live 
happily together, they must not fancy, be- 
cause they are thrown together now, that 
all their lives have been exactly similar up 
to the present time—that they started ex- 
actly alike—and that they are to be, for 
the future, of the same mind. A thorough 
conviction of the difference of men is the 
great thing to be assured of in social 
knowledge: it is to life what Newton’s 
law is to astronomy. . .. . Many of the 
rules for people living together in peace 
follow from the above. For instance, not 
to interfere unreasonably with others, not 
to ridicule their tastes, not to question 
and re-question their resolves, not to in- 
dulge in perpetual comment on their pro- 
ceedings, and to delight in their having 
other pursuits than ours, are all based 
upon a thorough perception of the simple 
fact, that they are not we. Another rule 
for living happily with others, is to avoid 
having stock subjects for disputation. It 
mostly happens, when people live much 
together, that they come to have certain 
set topics, around which from frequent 
dispute there is such a growth of ang 
words, mortified vanity, and the like, that 
the original subject of difference becomes 
a standing subject for quarrel, and there 
is a tendency in all minor disputes to drift 
down to it If you would be loved 
as a companion, avoid unnecessary criti- 
cism upon those with whom you live. 
The number of people who have taken out 
judges’ patents for themselves is very large 
in any society. Now it would be hard for 


One more wise and good reflection 


‘* Intimate friends and relations should 
be careful when they go out into the world 
together, or admit others to their own 
circle, that they do not make a bad use of 
the knowledge which they have gained of 
each other by their intimacy. Nothing is 
more common than this, and did it not 
mostly proceed from mere carelessness, it 
would be superlatively ungenerous. You 
seldom need wait for the written life of a 
man to hear about his weaknesses, or what 
are supposed to be such, if you know his 


aman to live with another who was al- 
ways criticising his actions, even if it were 
kindly and just criticism. It would be 
like living between the glasses of a micro- 
scope ; but these self-elected judges, like 
their prototypes, are very apt to have the 
persons they judge brought before them 
in the guise of culprits Another 
rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up all 
courtesy. Many of us have a habit of 
saying to those with whom we live such 
things as we say about strangers behind 
their backs. There is no place, however, 
where real politeness is of more value 
than where we mostly think it would be 
superfluous. You may say more truth, 
or rather speak out more plainly, to your 
associates, but not less courteously than 
you do to strangers. Again, we must not 
expect more from the society of our friends 
and companions than it can give, and 
especially must not expect contrary things. 
It is somewhat arrogant to talk of travel- 
ling over other minds (mind being, for 
what we know, infinite), but still we be- 
come familiar with the upper views, tastes, 
and tempers of our associates, and it is 
hardly in man to estimate justly what is 
familiar to him. In travelling along at 
night, as Hazlitt says,* we catch a glimpse 
into cheerful-looking rooms with light 
blazing in them, and we conclude involun- 
tarily how happy the inmates must be; 
yet there is heaven and hell in those rooms, 
the same heaven and hell that we have 
known in others.”’ 


on this important subject :— 


intimate friends, or meet him in company 
with them. Lastly, in conciliating those 
we live with, it is most surely done, not 
by consulting their interests, nor by giving 
way to their opinions, so much as by not 
offending their tastes. The most refined 
part of us lies in this region of taste, which 
is perhaps a result of our whole being, 
rather than a part of our nature, and at 
any rate is the region of our most subtle 
sympathies and antipathies,’’ &c.t 


Many a wise aphorism, and many a sound direction, might be gained 





* Goéthe, we recollect, in his memoirs has a similar reflection.—Rev. 

t+ We recommend the conversational arguments in the dialogue affixed to the Essay 
to be read with the text, where many little reflected lights are brought to bear happily 
on various sides and corners of the subject.—Rev. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 
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from the chapter devoted to EpucaTiov, intellectual or moral, relating 
both to women and men; but the education of the tenderer and more in- 
teresting moiety of the human race, is far too delicate for our rude hands to 
touch ; and indeed we must confess, like good John Bunyan, that we know 
little about them, never having been admitted to their intimacy. He who 
enters the beautiful temple—évarvei vnd—of love, must be prepared to 
lay some trophy of conquest, or some offering of gratitude, at the gates of 


entrance. We always came with empty hands, and were shut out. 


So we 


must overpass all this portion, and turn to another page. 


‘*A sensitive disposition may descend 
to a child; but it is also very commonly 
increased, and often created. Captiousness, 
sensitiveness, and a Martha-like care for 
the things of this world, are often the 
direct fruits of education. All these faults 
of the character, and they are amongst 
the greatest, may be summed up in a dis- 
proportionate care for little things. This 
is rather a growing evil. The painful 
neatness and exactness of modern life 
foster it. Long peace favours it. Trifles 
become more important, great evils being 
kept away. And so, the tide of small 
wishes and requirements gains upon us 
fully as fast as we can get out of its way 
by our improved means of satisfying them. 
Now the unwholesome concern that many 
parents and governors manifest as to small 
things, must have a great influence on the 
governed. You hear a child reprimanded 
about a point of dress, or some trivial 
thing, as if it had committed a treachery. 
The criticisms too which it hears upon 
others are often of the same kind. 
Small omissions, small commissions, false 
shame, little stumbling blocks of of- 
fence, trifling grievances of the kind that 
Dr. Johnson, who had known hunger, 
stormed at Mrs. Thrale for talking about, 


are made much of: general dissatisfaction 
is expressed that things are not complete, 
and that everything in life is not turned out 
as neat as a Long-Acre carriage: com- 
mands are expected to be followed by 
agents, upon very rapid and incomplete 
orders, exactly to the mind of the person 
ordering ;—these ways, to which children 
are very attentive, teach them in their 
turn to be querulous, sensitive, and full of 
small cares and wishes. And when you 
have made a child like this, can you make 
a world for him that will satisfy him ? 
Tax your civilization to the uttermost : 
a punctilious tiresome disposition expects 
more. Indeed, nature with her vague and 
flowing ways, cannot at all fit in with a 
right-angled person; besides, there are 
other precise angular creatures, and these 
sharp-edged persons wound each other 
terribly. Of all the things which you can 
teach people, after teaching them to trust 
in God, the most important is,—to put 
out of their hearts any expectation of per- 
fection, according to their notions, in this 
world. This expectation is at the bottom 
of a great deal of the worldliness we hear. 
so much reprehended, and necessarily 
gives to little things a most irrational im- 
portance,”’ &c. 


The conclusion of the whole subject is well put. 


‘*' We must not imagine that too much 
stress can well be laid upon the importance 
of an education to contentment, for it 
comes under the heal of those things 
which are not adjuncts, or acquisitions 
for a man; but which form the texture of 
his being. What a man has learnt is of 
importance, but what he is, what he can 
do, what he will become, are more sig- 
nificant things. Finally, it may be re- 
marked, that, to make education a great 
work, we must have the educators great ; 
that book learning is mainly good as it 


gives us a chance of coming into the com- 
pany of greater and better minds than the 
average of men around us ; and that indi- 
vidual greatness and goodness are the 
things to be aimed at, rather than the 
successful cultivation of those talents 
which go to form some eminent member- 
ship of society. Each man is a drama 
in himself: has to play all the parts in it ; 
is to be king and rebel, successful and 
vanquished, free and slave; and needs a 
bringing up fit for the universal creature 
that he is.”’ 


Is it a prudent or an imprudent thing to answer an attack in a public 
journal ? is a question that often is suggested to the sufferer’s mind. It 


is to be feared that the odds are against you, and the advantages lie with 
your adversary; but perhaps no general rule can be safely adhered to, 
and the “secretum iter” may sometimes be judiciously forsaken. But let 
us listen to the friends. 
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‘‘ DunsForp.—What a fearful power 
this anonymous journalism is ! 

“ MiLveRTON.—There is a great deal 
certainly that is mischievous in it: but 
take it altogether, it is a wonderful pro- 
duct of civilization, morally too. Even 
as regards those qualities which would 
in general, to use a phrase of Bacon’s, 
‘be noted as deficients’ in the press, in 
courtesy and forbearance for example, it 
makes a much better figure than might 
have been expected; as any one would 
testify, I suspect, who had observed, or 
himself experienced, the temptations inci- 
dent to writing on short notice, without 
much opportunity of afterthought or cor- 
rection, upon subjects about which he 
had already expressed an opinion. 

“ DunsForp.—Is the anonymousness 
absolutely necessary ? 

“MiLverton.—I have often thought 
whether it is. If the anonymousness were 
taken away, the press would lose much 
of its power; but then why should it not 
lose a portion of its power, if that por- 
tion is only built upon some delusion ? 

‘* ELLESMERE.—It is a question of ex- 
pediency. As government of all kinds 
becomes better managed, there is less ne- 
cessity for protection for the press. It 
must be recollected, however, that this 
anonymousness (to coin a word) may not 
only be useful to protect us from any 
abuse of power, but that, at least, it takes 
away that temptation to discuss things in 
an insufficient manner, which arises from 
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personal fear of giving offence. Then, 
again, there isan advantage in considering 
arguments without reference to persons. 
If well-known authors wrote for the press 
and gave their signatures, we should often 
pass by the arguments unfairly, saying 
‘Oh, it is only so and so; that is the way 
he always looks at things;’ without seeing 
whether it is the right way for the occa- 
sion in question. 

‘* MILVERTON.—But take the other 
side, Ellesmere. What national dislikes 
are fostered by newspaper articles, and— 

‘* ELLESMERE.—Articles in Reviews, 
and by books. 

‘“Mitverton.—Yes, but somehow or 
other, people imagine that newspapers 
speak the opinion of a much greater 
number of people— 

‘* ELLESMERE.—Do not let us talk any 
more about it. We may become wise 
enough and well-managed enough to do 
without this anonymousness: we may not. 
How it would astound an ardent Whig or 
Radical of the last generation, if he could 
hear such a sentiment as this—as a toast 
we will say—‘ The Press: and may we 
become so civilized as to be able to take 
away some of its liberty.’ 

‘* MILVERTON.—It may be put ano- 
ther way. ‘May it become so civilized 
that we shall not want to take away any 
of its liberty.’ But I see you are tired of 
this subject : shall we go on the lawn and 
have our essay ?”’ 


There is a judicious and discriminating essay on H1story* which con- 


cludes the volume, with the following divisions of the subject. Why history 
should be read—How it should be read—By whom it should be written— 
and How good writers of history should be called forth, aided, and re- 
warded. The author has shown the advantage of history in its excitement 
of sympathy and interest : in its being at least, if not the absolutely and 
essentially true, yet the conventional account of things, “ that which men 
agree to receive as the right account, and which they discuss as true.” We 
gain from history too a knowledge of the merits of men collectively, and 
for long periods; and the wide expanse of time and space over which it 
moves, tends to impart also a similar largeness to our views; our contracted, 





* How late was the rise of well-written history in our country! Sir T. More’s 
History is said not to have been written by him. Bacon failed in his Henry the Seventh. 
We had nothing but Clarendon, whose history should have been written by him twenty 
years earlier, when his memory was fresh, and the events recent. After him there was 
a long interval ; then rose the luminaries on the historic path—Hume, Gibbon, and 
Robertson—probably never to be excelled, or perhaps equalled ; after them we should 
place a contemporary—Mr. Hallam, both a learned and eloquent writer. There are, 
however, many in the secondary class, of much merit and deserving perusal, as Lyttelton 
(whose work is full of learned research), Stuart, Brodie, Godwin, Lingard, Sharon 
Turner. We do not mention the higher names of Fox and Mackintosh, as we have, 
alas! but fragments of unfinished buildings, showing, however, by the greatness of the 
parts, what would have been the complete edifice. —Ruv. 
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narrow, and intolerant notions, and national views, drop off one by one in 
our progress through a wider circle and more extended knowledge of the 


human race. 


‘¢ History has always been set down as 
the especial study for statesmen, and for 
those who take interest in public affairs. 
For history is to nations what biography 
is to individual men. History is the chart 
and compass for national endeavour. Our 
early voyagers are dead: not a plank re- 
mains of the old ships that first essayed 
unknown waters ; the sea retains no track; 
and were it not for the history of these 
voyages contained in charts, in chronicles, 
in hoarded lore of all kinds, each voyager, 
though he were to start with all the aids of 
advanced civilisation (if you could ima- 
gine such a thing without history), would 
need the boldness of the first voyager. 
And so it would be with the statesman, 
were the civil history of mankind un- 
known. We live to some extent in peace 


and comfort upon the results obtained for 
us by the chronicles of our forefathers. 
We do not see this without some reflec- 
tion. But imagine what a full grown na- 
tion would be if it knew no history—like 
a full grown man with only a child’s ex- 
perience. The present is an age of re- 
markable experiences. Vast improvements 
have been made in several of the outward 
things that concern life nearly, from in- 
tercourse rapid as lightning to surgical 
operation without pain. We accept them 
all; still the difficulties of government, 
the management of ourselves, our relations 
with others, and many of the prime diffi- 
culties of life, remain but little subdued. 
History still claims our interest, is still 


. wanted to make us think and act with any 


breadth of wisdom,’’ &c. 


The following observations may be worth keeping by our side, as we are 
poring over the records of earlier days. 


‘¢ That man reads history, or anything 
else, at great peril of being thoroughly 
misled, who has no perception of any 
truthfulness except that which can be 
fully ascertained by reference to facts ; 
who does not in the least perceive the 
truth, or the reverse, of a writer’s style, of 
his epithets, of his reasoning, of his mode 
of narration. In /ife our faith in any nar- 
ration is much influenced by the personal 
appearance, voice, and gesture of the per- 
son narrating. There is some part of all 
these things in his writing ; and you must 
look into that well before you can know 


what faith to give him. One man may 
make mistakes in names, and dates, and 
references, and yet have a real substance 
of truthfulness in him, a wish to enlighten 
himself and then you. Another may not 
be wrong in his facts, but have a declama- 
tory, or sophistical vein in him, much to 
be guarded against. A third may be both 
inaccurate and untruthful, caring not so 
much for anything as to write his book. 
And if the reader cares only to read it, 
sad work they make between them of the 
memories of former days,’’ &c. 


The second book of this interesting work opens with the subject of 


READING, on which we have met with, as we expected, many judicious 
reflections, and gathered some rich and ripe fruit from the orchard, in whose 
agreeable alleys and walks we have been so long taking our solitary 
rambles ; but we must also confess, that we almost pluck by chance as 
we saunter along, seeing we have not the time and leisure to make a 
balanced and studious selection of each particular, among the number 


before us, whose claims might be nearly, or quite, equal. The reader 
fortunately does not know what is passed overhead, or trodden under foot, 
and is satisfied if what he sees in our offering of duty is to his taste, and 
so let him take the following specimen on the present subject of reflection. 


“ T have not hitherto spoken of the in- 
direct advantage of methodical reading in 
the culture of the mind. One of the 
dangers supposed to be incident upon a 
life of study is, that purpose and decisive- 
ness are worn away. Not, as J contend, 
upon a life of study, such as it ought to 
be. For, pursued methodically, there 


must be some, and not a little, of the 
decision, resistance and tenacity of pursuit 
which create, or further, greatness of 
character in action. Though, as I have 
said, there are times of keen delight to a 
man who is engaged in any distinct pur- 
suit, there are also moments of weariness, 
vexation, and vacillation, which will try 
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the metal in him, and see whether he is 
worthy to understand and master any- 
thing. For this you may observe, that in 
all times and all nations, sacrifice is 
needed. The savage Indian who was to 
_ obtain any insight into the future, had to 
starve for it for a certain time. Even the 
fancy of this power was not to be gained 
without paying for it. And was any- 
thing real ever gained without sacrifice of 
some kind? There is a very refined use 
which reading might be put to; namely, 
to counteract the particular evils and 
temptations of our callings, the original 
imperfections of our characters, the ten- 
dencies of our age, or of our own time of 
life. Those, for instance, who are versed 
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in dull crabbed work all day, of a kind 
which is always exercising the logical 
faculty and demanding minute, not to say 
vexatious criticism, would, during their 
leisure, do wisely to expatiate in writings 
of a large and imaginative nature. These, 
however, are often the persons who par- 
ticularly avoid poetry and works of imagi- 
nation, whereas they ought, perhaps, to 
cultivate them most. For it should be 
one of the frequent objects of every man 
who cares for the culture of his whole 
being, to give some exercise to those fa- 
culties which are no¢ demanded by his 
daily occupations, and not encouraged by 
his disposition,’’ &c. 


This is good and sensible reasoning, or we are mistaken in the soundness 
of our judgment, and such too is the general termination of the subject. 


‘““At any rate, we cannot be wrong 
whether we are professed students, or 
soldiers, or men of the world, or whatever 
we are, in endeavouring to make the time 
we give to books a time not spent un- 
profitably to ourselves and our fellow- 
creatures ; and this will never be the case 


if we are the victims of chance in what we 
take up to read, if we vacillate for ever in 
our studies, or if we never look for any- 
thing in them but the ease of the present 
moment, or the gratification of getting rid 
of it insensibly.”’ 


We have a long chapter on “ Giving and taking Criticism,” for it is a 
copious subject, spreading its roots far and wide, which might be easily made 


into a volume. 


The following extract is taken from a part of it, and 


chosen for its truth and aptness,—the truth of the general remark, the 


aptness of the particular application. 


‘¢There is one thing which I imagine 
has much perplexed men in judging of 
character, and made their judgments often 
very absurd. I allude to their habit of 
nice division of qualities and tempera- 
ments, about which they talk as if each 
were a thing by itself, and had not entered 
into almost indissoluble connection with 
the rest. For example, I imagine that 
strength of mind is often accompanied by, 
perhaps we ought to say, absolutely con- 
nected with, strength of passions. The 
critic takes the life and conduct of a man 
in whom such a combination exists, and 
talks of him as if he had had originally 
the sagacity and the force of mind, but 
that all the passions were acquired, or, 
vice vers, gives the passions and makes 
the judgment acquired; or, at any rate, 
sees no wholeness in the character. A 
forcible instance of the kind of character 
I mean, occurs to me in the person of one 
of our greatest kings, Henry the Second. 
In him extreme sagacity and great noble- 
ness of mind were joined with the utmost 
violence of passion. In reading the his- 
tory of his reign, we find him, at whatever 
part of his dominions his presence is 
wanted, conducting his affairs with the 
utmost ability, with almost ability enough 
to counteract the evils which his passions 


had raised against him. In business, in 
pleasure, in study, he would be foremost. 
Strange to say, he was one of the most 
prudent men of his time ; and his treaties, 
especially after conquest, are surprising 
for their moderation. Then we have an 
account of him on the floor gnawing straws 
like a maniac, in excess of uncontrolable 
passion. Such a man, if he has children, 
is likely to have a strange fierce brood 
like himself ; and they will not diminish 
his troubles, or fail to call out all the 
points of his character. Now what I 
mean as regards the criticism on such 
characters, and perhaps on all characters, 
is that we canvass bit by bit, quality by 
quality, instead of looking at the whole as 
a whole. I suspect that what we call 
Nature is very sparing in giving unquali- 
fied good. She lays down a bark of great 
capacity; soundly and wisely builds it; 
but then freights it, perhaps, with fierce 
energies, and leaves it to stormy impulses, 
which carry it out into the wildest seas ; 
and what the result will be, may depend 
on a very slight balance of favourable and 
unfavourable endeavours and influences. 
Extremely foolish criticism is likely to be 
uttered by those who are looking at the 
labouring vessel from the land.’’ 
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This is just, and sound, and true. One main advantage of a good early 
education, and proper moral training, and wise domestic society, and pre- 
cept and example, is, so to educate the mind that it shall not at any 
thoughtless moment, at any offered opportunity, at any fortuitous temptation, 
undo its possessor in a moment—scatter at once all the slow and painful 
acquisitions of the past—blight with irremediable ruin all the finest 
prospects of the future—and leave the headstrong slave of passion naked 
and helpless on the shore of life, in hapless poverty perhaps, certainly in 
bitter and vain repentance. : 


Nudus in ignota Palinure, jacebis arend. 


On the Art or Livinc we are likely to have some new ideas from our 
author, if we may judge from the outset of the treatise :—* To me, since 
my first entrance into society, the life of those who are considered to be 
the most highly favoured by the God of this world, has always appeared 
poor, mean, joyless, and, in some respects, even squalid.” Now if a rich 
man is to be only poor,* a great man mean, a prosperous man joyless, and a 
well clothed and fed man squalid, there must be some latent cause, either 
in the man himself, or the things that surround him; either they have 
no intrinsic value, or he has mistaken and misapplied them, and believed 
them to be other than they are. He has been strutting and vapouring as 
a stage-king, and believed himself the monarch of the world. But let us 
consult our author, and he will inform us. He says, “there is great in- 
aptitude of means to ends generally prevailing throughout the human aids 
and appliances for living.” He attributes much to the over-imitative 
nature of man, by the pursuit of what is needless, thus wasting labour of 
body and mind. Of the results of this imitativeness he gives some striking 
examples, of its mischievous absurdity, and particularly in its injury to 
social intercourse; for an improvement in which the author looks to improved 
education. To bring people together to talk, who have but little to say, is 
a dangerous amusement, however some elderly ladies may think otherwise ; 
so that we can easily imagine a worse termination to a “ youth of folly” 
than “an old age of cards,” seeing what trouble and expense people put 
themselves to, to meet, and when met so little they have to communicate. 


“The want of something to do besides 
talking, leads naturally to that branch of the 
art of living which is connected with accom- 
plishments. In this we have been hitherto 
singularly neglectful, and our poor and 
arid education has often made time hang 
heavy on our hands, given opportunity for 
scandal, occasioned domestic dissension, 
and prevented thejust enjoyment we should 
have had of the gifts of nature. More 
large and general cultivation of music, of 
the fine arts, of manly and graceful exer- 
cises, of various minor branches of science 
and natural philosophy, will, I am per- 
suaded, enhance greatly the pleasure of 
society, and mainly in this, that it will fill 


up that want of something to do, besides 
talking, which is so grievously felt at 
present. This, however, is but a 
very small part of the advantage and aid 
to the art of living which would flow from 
a greatly widened basis of education in ac- 
complishments, and what are now deemed 
minor studies. I am persuaded that the 
whole of life would be beautified and vivi- 
fied by them, and one great advantage, 
which I do not fear to repeat, is, that from 
this variety of cultivation various excel- 
lences would be developed in persons 
whose natures, not being suitable for the 
few things cultivated and rewarded at pre- 
sent, are thick with thorns and briers, and 





* “¢C’est un beau mot de Quinte Curce sur les soldats d’Alexandre, qui avec toutes 


leurs conquétes etoient pauvres et miserables. 


sumus.’ 


Nous avons tout conquis, et cependant nous manquons de tout.’’ 


‘Omnium victores, omnium inopes 
On how 


many a rich man’s escutcheon might these words be justly written !—Rev. 
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present the appearance of waste land; 
whereas, if sown with the fit seed, and 
tended in a proper manner, they would 
come into some sort of cultivation, would 
bring forth something good, perhaps some- 
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people, who now lie sunk in self-disrespect, 
would become useful or ornamental, and 
therefore genial; they would be an as- 
sistance to society instead of a weight 
upon it,’’ 


thing which is excellent of its kind. Such 


In these reflections more persons than ourselves will agree, for an 
eminent writer of the present day recommends as an improvement in female 
education, that every one who has daughters should send them for a 
twelvemonth to a special pleader’s or attorney’s office, to learn law; as we 
may presume, in Homer’s time, the young ladies of Mycene or Argos 
must have been apprenticed to the most eminent surgeons of that day. 
We would not push matters to extremes at once, and to understand when 
a suit is skilfully conducted, or a wound scientifically dressed, should be 
deemed a sufficient token of their proficiency. 

The extraordinary events which this year have happened in the political 
world, breaking out like so many volcanoes in different parts of Europe, 
and shewing alike the defects of the governments and the various character 
of the people by the light of the destructive fires they themselves had 
raised,—this could not but have waked the attention of the thoughtful 
writer of these pages, and lead him to express his sentiments, though rather 
on the great general question of GoveRNMENT than on any particular 
examples. We quote a few sentences :— 


“‘ The first thing that will have oc- 
curred to any attentive observer of late 
events will be a suspicion of considerable 
deficiency in wisdom on the part of those 
governments which have shown themselves 
so unstable. But we may go much fur- 
ther than the present occasion, to demon- 
strate the deficiencies of modern govern- 
ment. Long ago, Gibbon noticed, that 
all the men employed in the army and 
navy of imperial Rome were not equal 
to the number maintained in modern times 
by the prince of one province of that em- 
pire. The historian alludes to Louis the 
Fourteenth. What a condemnation of the 
modern system this fact affords.* It may 
be said that the population of Europe is 
much increased since the times of the Ro- 
man dominion; but then Rome had to 
keep in order the known world. There 
was to be an army always encamped upon 
the Rhine, and another on the Danube. 
In Africa, in Spain, in Asia Minor, in 


Britain, soldiers judiciously placed main- 
tained the public tranquillity. There were 
of necessity two or three stations for the 
Roman fieets; and Rome herself had 
always a large body of her tyrant Preto- 
rians encamped beside her. The united 
numbers of all these troops do not amount 
to the number maintained by France of 
late years in a time of European and do- 
mestic peace. Going still further in our 
researches, I think if any one attentively 
considers what notices we have of the 
well-being of ancient cities, suspicions 
will cross his mind whether our advance 
in material prosperity has been what it 
ought to have been. No doubt this slow- 
ness of advance merely arises from a new 
set of difficulties having grown up, which 
require new sagacity to meet them. But 
the truth is, that government is now and 
always has been a matter of profound dif- 
Jiculty : and in all ages has been con- 
ducted in an abrupt and convulsive man- 





* How strongly, how truly, these various revolutions have brought out the respective 


national characters,—how Voltaire’s description of the French has been ratified,—how 
Madame de Stael’s description of the Germans has been found true, —how clearly it has 
been shown that England HAS HAD HER revolution,—on the other hand, how clearly has 
appeared the reflection of the careful, cautious, money-loving Dutchman,—how the 
sensual and worldly Belgian has preferred his solid comfort and affluence to a vain and 
airy struggle for a shadow of glory,—how deep religious faith and gravity of mind has 
kept Spain steadfast behind her mountain barrier. The whole development of the 
drama has proved the truth of old Oxenstiern’s maxim: ‘‘ With how little wisdom is 
the world governed.’””—Rev. 
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ner. Grievances which if early dealt with 
might be dealt with easily, are suffered to 
harden and increase at leisure. Indirect 
remedies (which will some day be found 
out to be in general the best remedies) are 
seldom sought for. What is done is too 
frequently the offspring of clamour and 
chance: and legislation is mostly pro- 
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vided at a crisis. History is chiefly a 
record of the failures of government. This 
is the usual current of human affairs: it 
does not become any of us to complain 
inordinately of it, or to pride ourselves 
upon discerning it. But we may strive to 
lessen an evil which will not be eradicated 
as long as men are men.’’* 





We think there is great truth in what the author says in another place, 
when turning his eye to the present state of our own government, and the 
manner in which it is conducted,—that Ministers have of late years been too 
much afraid of Parliament, and that, if they attempted less in the way of 
legislation, prepared what they intend to do with greater care, and insisted 
upon carrying out their intentions, things would go on much better. To this 
we may remark, that this timidity of the ministerial benches has arisen partly 
from the violent language (violence out of all proportion to the nature and 
demands of the subject) of the popular part of the Opposition, whose lan- 
guage, like that of the Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, is the 
language of threat and appeal to the multitude,—in fact, such representatives 
are already half-delegates. 

As regards the furtherance of business, or, as the Duke of Wellington 
says, as regards the “ Queen’s Government going on,” our author thinks 
that our great officers of state are too few, and that their duties, being too 
weighty and too manifold, might advantageously be divided; and then he 
makes a suggestion of which we must confess we have not practical know- 
ledge or ability to form a judgment, but it is intended to introduce a larger 
portion of talent into the Cabinet, to relieve those who are overtasked,—in 
short, to do as they do to travellers in mountain countries, to clap an addi- 








tional pair of Jeaders on whenever the road is too heavy for the ordinary 


team. 


‘¢ Having now supposed the business 
divided among certain departments, and 
fit persons chosen to preside over these 
departments, and able men selected to fill 
the subordinate offices, there is still to my 
mind a want of something which I think 
may be noticed in all governments of mo- 
dern times, and that is, a power of at- 
tracting from time to time fresh ability 
and fresh views, and putting the depart- 
ment in reasonable communication with 
the world about it. I believe that what I 
am going to say is new, and being new, 
and therefore unpractised, it is liable to 
the objection of not being practicable. I 
am sure, however, that the deficiency I 
have noticed does exist, that it will not 
be supplied by committees of the legisla- 
tive body, nor even by permanent com- 
missions; and therefore any way of at- 


tempting to supply this deficiency may at 
least deserve attention. What is wanted 
is to bring more intellectual power within 
command of the heads of departments, and 
moreover that this power should neither 
be elicited in a hostile manner, nor, on the 
other hand, that it should be too sub- 
servient. It should rather be attainable 
without the walls of an office than within. 
It should be at hand for a minister, but it 
should not be too closely mixed up with 
ordinary official life. The plan then is 
this: that there should be gradually formed, 
in connection with the two or three first 
departments of the state, a body of able 
men not bound down to regular official 
employment, but who should be eligible 
for special purposes—for the minister to 
devise with, to consult, to be informed 
by. There will be a likelihood of freer 





* Even History herself,— 


Acixpavov apxains mANOdpevov coins, — 


which is ready to teach all who will listen to her mild and parental voice, becomes 
nothing better than a worn-out almanac to those who cannot or will not read her 
characters of light.—Rev. 
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range of thought and more enterprise 
amongst such men than amongst those 
uniformly engaged in official duty. They 
would be of the nature of counsellors to a 
department, without forming the check 
and hindrance that a council would be.* 
It can hardly be doubted that it would 
often be an immense advantage to a minis- 
ter to be able to call in a man of known 
ability conversant with the department, 
and yet not much tied by it, to hear his 
opinion upon some difficult dispute (from 
the colonies for instance), in which both 
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liable to err, from their very knowledge of 
the parties. Then, again, what a gain it 
would be to place on this staff men of 
long standing in the colonies who had 
returned to pass the remainder of their 
lives here, of whose experience the minister 
might well avail himself. This same body 
would give the minister a means of choos- 
ing official men such as has never been 
devised. It should not have any correct- 
ive power. Parliament is sufficient check 
upon any minister. In modern times 
ministers want strength more than re- 











the minister and his subordinates may be _ straint,’’ &c. 


The author has devoted the greater part of his second volume to the 
subject of SLaveRy, of which he has treated through several successive 
chapters, in a manner so as to leave little of the subject unexamined; he 
has considered it as needless, as unauthorised, as mischievous to the 
master as well as the slave, and as a thing that can be done away. Whether 
such an essay is much wanted now; whether people are not pretty well 
agreed that slavery is something that is wrong, only that it is difficult to 
put it right; whether Clarkson and Wilberforce have not carried the day ; 
whether some families make a point of eating only free sugar ; and whether 
three-quarters of the West India proprietors do not show in their bank- 
rupt finances and ruined plantations a proof of the power of the anti- 
slavery feeling ;—we say these are questions that arise naturally in our 
minds, when we find what we had considered a point long ago settled 
again brought before us. The author, however, may intend that his 
reasonings and persuasions should be read and weighed on transatlantic shores, 
and find the way to the rice-grounds of Carolina and the cane-swamps of 
New Orleans ; if so, we can assure him that there is nothing but personal 
interest and long-rooted prejudice that can successfully oppose him. The 
stronghold of slavery—the hideous den of those twin demons Cruelty and 
Vice—at the present time is said to be in those remote and half-civilized 
settlements on the Red River and in the Arkansas; and if his voice of 
humanity can penetrate into those forlorn solitudes where power is unre- 
strained, lawless violence unrebuked, and profligacy unchecked, either by the 
silent language of example or the sterner voice of law; where sinning and 
suffering, and suffering and sinning again, between them share all that can 
be called the life of man; where the scourge of anger is only suspended for a 
season that a still more fatal and destructive passion may have its lawless 
and sensual rule ;—if he can fling a voice—the messenger of hope—into those 
regions of moral desolation, then he may feel that his book has not been 
written in vain. And yet we thank him already for what he has done in 
detecting and demolishing many long-established errors, which have been 
the commonplaces of debate and the stronghold to which interest has 
retreated, and held up her banner of defiance as if she was embarked in a 
crusade of righteousness. Forhe has shewn that in slavery the social relations 
are sundered ; that punishment depends on individual will, is too rigorous, 
and brings with it continuous fear; that the proportion of the sexes, so 





* We should much like to see the effect of such grave Aulic Counsellors upon the 
temperament of the present Minister of Foreign Affairs; and we should expect him 
to cry out, after having heard the first sentence of extra-official advice, ‘‘ Sanabimur, 
si modo separemur a coetu.’’—Rev. et 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXII. 
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accurately preserved by nature, and therefore designed by God, is done 
away ; that it is one of those few things out of which no good has come, 
and in which suffering is without benefit ; that it is needless as it is cruel ; 
that it is unauthorised by the spirit of Scripture ;* that, whatever the 
natural powers of the negro race may be, the depressing influences under 
which it exists prevents their development ;+ and, lastly, that the boasted 
arguments in favour of slavery, taken from the slave being better fed and 
provided for than the free labourer in Europe, is neutralised by this 
difference,—the free labourer can rise, the slave cannot; one is a hard- 
worked man, the other is a hard-worked beast ; one lives in the law, the 
other does not, and is only protected, if protection it can be called, in 
death. And now let us end with one remaining passage, the thoughtful- 
ness, and wisdom, and benevolence of which will surely be felt and 
approved by every one who reads it. 


‘My object is not to prove that the negro 
may become equal and alike to the Cau- 
casian. On the contrary I am inclined to 
think that there are considerable differ- 
ences in kind, pointing to different deve- 
lopments: nor, for my own part, should I 
particularly desire that the faculties of 
any race, even our own Anglo-Saxon one, 
should absorb the work of the world. The 
scheme of the world is very large ; and, as 
it has been quaintly said, ‘ it takes a many 
to make a world.’ The Caucasian may be 
anobly-developed creature ; but there may 
be work to be done by another variety of 


the human species. The advocates of 
slavery may think that this is an admission 
tending totheir views. It may beallowed 
that there is peculiar physical work to be 
done by the negro race ; certain parts of 
the earth, therefore, particularly adapted 
for their residence; which, indeed, may 
be so constituted as perpetually to remind 
other races that they are intruders in those 
quarters : but I mean that there may be 
certain ideas to be fulfilled by this race, 
certain gifts and certain modes of charac- 
ter to be most largely developed by them ; 
and certain relations to be fulfilled by them 





* “The gist of our opponents’ argument is, that had Slavery been fatally wrong it 


would have been forbidden in the Bible. The question is, ‘ whether it was fatally 
wrong for that time,’ aud I do not know that any one asserts that it was. It must be 
recollected, however, that the institution of slavery commenced in the ransom of 
captives who otherwise might have been slain, or in buying the services for life of 
indigent persons from themselves.”” The Jewish law was extreme against any other 
kind of slave-dealing. ‘‘ And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.’’ Vide Exodus, xxi. 16. The 
author has subjoined a survey of the state of Jewish slaves for those who wish to 
be minutely acquainted with the subject, from the Cyclop. of Bibl. Literature, ii. 
p- 775. “If modern slavery,’’ he adds, “were anything like Jewish slavery, there 
would have been, comparatively speaking, but little need of abolitionists to moot the 
subject.” Vide p. 262. See also, further on, his remarks on the authority alleged to be 
found in the Christian religion for slavery. 

tT We must make a short extract from Sir Charles Lyell’s Tour in North America, 
vol. i. p. 206, on this important and ill-understood point. ‘If any individual be 
gifted with finer genius than the rest, his mind will be the more sensitive to dis- 
couragement, especially when it proceeds from a race whose real superiority over his 
coloured fellow citizens in their present condition he, of all others, would be the first 
to appreciate. It is, after many trials, attended with success, and followed by willing 
praise and applause, that self-confidence and intellectual power are slowly acquired, 
and no well-educated black has ever yet had an opportunity of ripening or displaying 
superior talents in this or any other civilised country To expect, under such 
a combination of depressing circumstances, that in half a century, and in a country 
where more than six-sevenths of the race are still held in bondage, the newly emanci- 
pated citizens should, under any form of government, attain at once a position of real 
equality, is a dream of the visionary philanthropist.’’ Professor Lawrence gives 
instances of negroes excelling in abstract science. Vide Lectures, p. 430. And there is 
such a phenomenon as a black saint in the calendar. ‘‘ Benoit de Palermo, nigro 
quidem corpore, sed candore animi preclarissimus quem et miraculis Deus contestatum 
esse voluit.’’ Vide Gregoire de la Litt. des Négres, Paris, 1808, p. 80.—Rev. 
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towards other races—not the relation of 
slavery though. It may be the happiest 
privilege of the Caucasians, when really 
highly developed, to lead their dark-hued 
brethren to the arts and wisdom fitted for 
them. That may be one of their especial 
works in the great human family. Look 
everywhere how creation is developed by 
the complex interweaving of various gifts, 
natures, and attainments. In states, where 
what we call civilisation has long made its 
appearance, it seems hard, very hard, that 
for generations the lower class should 
have been so little mentally developed ; 
yet from that stock of unwrought mind 
has often come the supply of faculty which 
has enriched the greatest minds ; and so, 
perhaps, the species may make greater 
gain in this way than had a more equable 
development taken place all over society. 
In the end, too, more human beings may 
thus be made more of. There is the same 
thing probably in the inter-communica- 
tion of nations, which may go on slowly 
for generations, individual nationalities 
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purposes being effected from the human 
mind not being in the same state of pro- 
gress all the world over. There is a simi- 
lar thing again to be observed, I think, in 
the individual mind. Had it been our bu- 
siness to arrange the faculties of men, how 
much more level and consistent we should 
have made them. Into this fierce and pas- 
sionate nature we should not have put ten- 
derness, and, strange to say, judgment : into 
that character, in other respects so great, 
how could we have permitted a fearful 
influx of vanity for ever to derange and 
mortify its greatness? Had we the or- 
dering of things, there would be no 


Fears of the brave and follies of the wise ! 


a man doing the last thing that he would 
deliberately wish to do, contradicting the 
rest of himself as much as he contradicts 
truth and wisdom. Yet from this confu- 
sion, deplorable as it may appear to us, 
the soul of man comes out informed by 
misery and strengthened by sharp con- 
test.’’ 


having thus room to grow up, and wise 


We have met with some other works by the same author, as “ Essays 
written in Intervals of Business,” and “* The Claims of Labour,” which 
appear to us, on a somewhat casual reading, to possess the same characteristics 
as the present ; calm and accurate observation, sound reflection, with much 


practical power of applying the knowledge gained by study and thought ; 
and all more or less tending to the improvement and happiness of those 
in society whose situation in life and station have rendered them dependent 
mainly on the kindness and providence of the classes placed above them. 
Undoubtedly the various lines of study pursued by different persons in com- 
pliance to the bent and disposition of their minds, or as influenced by the 
circumstances in which they are placed, must act with nearer or remoter 
force on the production of direct and indirect advantage to the cause of 
humanity ;* but there is nothing in the most refined province of literature, 
nothing in the most delicate investigations of science, that will not ulti- 
mately be of practical use : whatever improves the intellect by the exercise 
of thought, whatever softens the passions by leading them to extend their 
fierce and destructive forces into purer and loftier regions of enterprise and 
action, will be, though the results may be remote, a benefit that is secure ; 
there is ample room, and its due reward for every application of mental 
labour : and we may presume it was with a smile on his lips, that a late 
eminent Professor, when complimented on his great acquisitions, answered, 
“ My studies don’t tend to lower the price of bread.” 








* Liberalibus studiis filios erudimus, non quia virtutem dare possunt, sed quia 
animum ad accipiendam virtutem preparant, Such is the voice of philosophical 
experience in the days of imperial Rome, and Seneca perhaps felt to the last, that his 
system was correct, though its results were fatal to himself; yet we must not overlook 
the difference between a Nero and a Domitian.—-Rrv. 
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ON THE HIEROGLYPHICAL SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

ALL Egyptologists are well aware 
of the efforts made by Mons. Champol- 
lion and his followers towards the so- 
lution of the hieroglyphical problem, 
and of the results of their labours ; 
but hieroglyphists cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that there have been many 
learned minds opposed to their thesis, 
above all the erudite and sagacious 
Klaproth, who alone has long ago done 

uite sufficient to explode for ever 
their doctrine, and to prove the nullity 
of all their deductions, as all judicious 
and impartial minds who are acquainted 
with his production must admit. 

The principles of the school of Cham- 
ollion with regard to the nature of the 
gyptian hieroglyphical writing are 

assuredly erroneous, and the language 
made use of by them—the modern cor- 
rupt Coptic jargon—is by no means 
the genuine Egyptian tongue. Alpha- 
betic writing is comparatively a modern 
discovery,—one of the results of the 
progression of human intelligence. In 
the first ages of developing intelli- 
gence, when men had acquired the art 
of expressing their ideas by means of 
vocal sounds, and then began the at- 
tempt to express those sounds upon 
matter, their attainments in linguo- 
graphy were but rude and imperfect, 
the art of writing was then in its 
embryo stage, men could then but 
clumsily express the sounds of their 
language upon blocks of wood or 
stone; they did not at once arrive at 
that process which has required ages 
for its development—the alphabet. 

The first mode of writing among the 
earlier inhabitants of the earth un- 
doubtedly was by means of the full 
phonetic denominations of the objects 
of nature. What was the primitive 
method of writing among the Chinese? 
It was syllabic—every modern charac- 
ter was originally an hieroglyphic, 
which had the phonetic power of the 
full name of the object. What was 
the method discovered to have been 
in use among the rude Mexicans upon 
the invasion of this people by the 
Spaniards? Was it not the same— 
syllabic ? Such was the primitive 
method of expressing the sounds of 
language upon matter; such was the 


first method that occurred to the mind 
of man as being the most natural and 


easy. 

i now, Sir, open to you my 
ideas upon the origin of the art of 
writing nearly in the words of the 
second chapter of a work I have now 
ready fo1 the press upon the hiero- 
glyphical system of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and to which chapter I shall give 
the following title :— The Primeval 
Method of Writing ; or, How the Early 
Inhabitants of the Earth expressed their 
Thoughts upon Material Substances, 
shewing the Fundamental Principle of 
Hieroglyphical Writing, and how the 
Art of Writing originated.” 

In the first ages of mankind Jan- 
guage only was the medium of com- 
municating ideas. When, however, 
men began to feel the want of a way 
of exhibiting the likeness of anything 
to others, or to convey the exact ap- 

nee of any sight or scene they 

ad witnessed, or to record the same 

for lasting p ses, they naturally 

enough copied down or imitated every 

object as they saw it. This was the pic- 

torial or imitatory method—this was 
the writing of the rirst Hermes. 

In process of time, men perceived 
that the representation of the object 
recalled to the mind the sound which 
expressed its name; and from these 
names or denominative sounds they 
formed a PHONETIC sysTEM, whereby 
they were in possession of a mode of 
expressing the sounds of their ver- 
nacular language upon matter sus- 
ceptible of retaining the tracings of 
the graver—at least the sounds of 
_ mene as on delineated. Thus, 
or example, a dion in the pri- 
meval a language was 
Rom. Now every time this 
object, the lion, was depictured, the 
sound (or word) Rom presented itself 
to the mind of the observer, and draw- 
ing a lion was, with the ancients, the 
same thing as with us is writing the 
word Rom (in those three letters). A 
judge was in this ancient 


tongue MEZANG, or, soften- 
ing the final articulation, 
which is a guttural (the 
Ethiopic ain, Hebrew y), 


MEzA; therefore, whenever this object 
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figure was depictured the sound mMEza 
was also expressed. Now, for the pic- 
torial method, the mere representation 
of the objects sufficed to express the 
thing itself. But supposing they wished 
to express such ideas or proper names as 
could not be represented pctorilly, how 
must they manage that ? The first and 
only mode that suggested itself to them 
was by means of the sounp or word 
expressing the idea or proper name 
intended to be conveyed; the only thing 
wanted, then, was the means of ex- 
pressing such sound. Hence they na- 
turally sought among the known series 
of phonetic objects such whose deno- 
minative sounds came nearest to the 
sounds or words denoting the ideas, or 
proper names, they wished to express ; 
i. e. to express ideas, &c. that are not 
easily represented, they made use of 
such objects as—singly or in com- 
bination—would, by means of their 
respective names in the native tongue, 
“an up the requisite sound, or word, 
expressing the idea desired to be con- 
veyed. hus, suppose they wished 
to express the word “God” upon a 
board or other hard surface, no repre- 
sentation could properly express the 
idea implied by the word (in its gene- 
ral sense)—it could not be pictured. 
The simplest and only expedient of 
the mind in those rude and unlettered 
times was to portray an object whose 
denominative sound in the vernacular 
language approximated to that of the 
word expressing the idea “God.” 
Now wusosupo was the sound (or 
word) for “God” in the primitive 
language ; in the same tongue vuso- 
BuTo was a hatchet. This gives 

the very sound wanted. The ob- 

ject, the hatchet, sufficed to ex- 

press the sound or word indica- 

tive of the idea wished to be expressed. 
This object, then, the hatchet, was 
naturally taken as a very appropriate 
phonetic representative of the word for, 
and thence the idea of, “ God.” 

Words consisting of several syllables, 
for which there were no single objects 
of proximity of sound, they formed by 
taking such objects whose combined 
phonetic values, or names, would make 
up the word desired to be expressed, 
and this is the reason for those groups 
of two, three, or more hierog _— 
which so often occur together. Thus 


love in the original Egyptian tongue 
Was PHUNGWAPHUNGWA; this sound 
or word was formed by means of 
two phonetic hieroglyphics in 
combination: in the aforesaid 
language a feather was PHUNGWA; 
now the repetition of this object, 


the feather, gives PHUNG- 
WAPHUNGWA, the very word 
wanted, which repetition 


serves to express the word 
“love.” 
The following is an example of a 
group or phonetic combination of three 
ieroglyphics: a year in the ancient 
Egyptian was WUNGWAWUDOMUSA. 
Now, this word being polysyllabic, or 
compounded of three B sas sounds, 
was formed by three phonetic com- 
ponents, viz. by meansof a branch 
which was wuNGwA, a semicircle 
which was wupo, and a 
circle or ring which 
was Musa, all which, combined, 
thus— 


wuDo 
WUNGWA, 
MUSA @ 


form the word “ wuNGWAWUDOMUSA,” 
sufficiently approximating, to an Egyp- 
tian ear, to the word for “ year.” 
much for the expression of ideas. 

Supposing, however, they wished to 
express the cron name “ RAMESES,” 
here again, it being merely the sound that 
was desired to be expressed, they drew 
such a combination of phonetic objects 
as made up the requisite sound; 
knowing a ie would give the sound 
“Rom” or “RAAM,” and the image of 
a judge “ mesa,” they combined these 
two objects together— 


gz. 


MESA 


thus forming the proper name “ RaAAM- 
mEsE.” Thus a system of PHONOGRAPHY 
was by degrees arrived at; this is the 
writing of the ssconp Hermgs. 

Such was the mode that first sug- 
gested itself to the human mind, in its 
intelligent infancy, of expressing its 
ideas upon blocks of a and stone. 
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Such was the rise of the art of ex- 
pressing the sounds of language upon 
matter. 

The same method was in use among 
all the earlier inhabitants of the earth.* 
It was carried by colonies, or families 
migrating from the common stock, into 
the various regions of the globe where 
they settled. It originated among the 
Erniorrans, the PARENTS OF THE HU- 
MAN RACE (vide Diodorus Siculus), who 
first practised it; it was carried by an 
Ethiopian colony into Egypt, where it 
remained in use till even after the 
Christian epoch ; it was thence carried 
into Babylonia and the — adjacent, 
thence into Palestine, where it was the 
first method of writing in use, the re- 
mains of which are those rude hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions there found, 
S hich, as has been before observed, 
are not Egyptian executions; and 
from thence to other parts of the 
world—into China, where it was the 
primitive system of writing, and the 
origin of all their modern characters, 
which were all originally, or are de- 
rived from, HIEROGLYPHICS, in spite of 
all that the ignorant have to say to the 
contrary; into America by the Mexi- 
cans, where it was found in common 
use among that yout upon the Spa- 
nish invasion, &c. ‘This was the mode 
of writing in use among all nations in 
the times of Moses, the alphabet not 
having been yet discovered; and, if 
ever Moses wrote anything at all, or 
any of the Jews with him, for the He- 
brew people, it must have been HIERO- 
GLYPHICALLY. 

As to the modern Coptic, it is merely 





* Thus we are informed that Seth, pre- 
vious to the deluge, engraved the history, 
arts, and sciences of antediluvian times 
upon two pillars of stone, in hieroglyphi- 
cal writing, and how would these pillars 
be intelligible, if that was not the com- 
mon method of writing in those times? 
This personage is the Tseth, Teth, or 
Thoth of the Egyptians. Thus, then, 
the antiquity of hieroglyphical writing is 
exemplified from (radition, by the hiero- 
glyphical Toth of the Egyptians being 
identified with the Tseth or Seth of the 
Hebrews (the s and t ever interchange in 
the Semitic tongues), who erected the 
hieroglyphical ‘‘ Pillars of Seth,’’ or 
Thoth; they are the much talked of 
‘¢ pillars of Thoth.’’ 


The Hieroglyphical System of the Ancient Egyptians. 


[ Sept. 


a corrupt dialectical descendant of the 
ancient Egyptian. The real Egyptian 
language, which is as yet unknown to 
any but myself, is more ancient than 
any other language ever spoken by 
man; it is indeed the origin of all 
tongues; it is more ancient than the 
Ethiopic, Coptic, and Shemitic tongues, 
all these being merely the modern dia- 
lectical descendants of it ; it is the first 
system of language ever spoken by the 
human race. The hieroglyphical writ- 
ing, which originated at the time when 
the primitive language was spoken, 
having continued unaltered, and with- 
out interruption, down to so late as 
about 215 after the Christian epoch, 
the hieroglyphics are found to exhibit 
in perfect purity the language of the 
rimitive inhabitants of the earth. 
hrough linguistic and hieroglyphical 
research I have recovered the entire 
fabric of the original or genuine Egyp- 
tian language, and I propose, after the 
publication of my proposed work, to 
proceed with a lexicon of this lan- 
guage, and a hieroglyphical glossary. 

It is truly amazing how easily false 
doctrines sometimes obtain ; it would 
appear, from the avidity with which 
the errors of Champollion were im- 
bibed by the many, that fallacious 
doctrines are as demonstrable to the 
major part of mankind as the most 
obvious truths; but when it is remem- 
bered that the primitive and genuine 
tongue of the original people who 
used the hieroglyphics, and in which 
these hieroglyphics are significant, was 
utterly ost, and consequently unknown 
to Champollion and his followers, it 
will be perceived that it was impos- 
sible that they could decipher those 
hieroglyphics. It was indispensable 
that the primitive tongue of the first 
inhabitants of the country where this 
system of writing originated, should 
be recovered before such writing could 
be legible. 

I could have exemplified my an- 
nouncements with numberless illustra- 
tions; but, aware that I have already 
trespassed much upon your pages, and 
hoping I have said enough to interest 
the public in my behalf, i. e. my ob- 
ject of getting my work published, I 
end this letter with the conscientious 
avowal that those who would acquire 
the true elucidation of the hieroglyphi- 
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cal system of the Egyptians may find 
it in my work, now ready for the press. 
Yours, &e. nRY Hinp. 
No. 1, Moore's Terrace, 
Old Kent Road. 
Mr. Urzan, Aug. 12. 

ALTHOUGH the subject of my 
correspondence is scarcely of sufficient 
general interest to warrant its further 
extension, yet perhaps you will permit 
me to add a few words by way of re- 
joinder to the writers who have noticed 
it in your last Number, p- 156. 

1. I have always considered the pe- 
digree of Boleyn as extremely imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory (having been 
previously led to investigate it as one 
of the many descendants of that fa- 
mily), and as Caccarius Denrartus has 
not produced a grandfather for Sir 
Geoffrey, I must still take leave to be 
of the same opinion. 

2. I venture also to consider the 
family of Hankford as obscure, since 
the locality of Sir Richard has not been 
traced; and with regard to his title, 
some might even in his day have said 
with Sir Jacob Julep, “ Has the King 
made me a Knight, that you are to 
make me a Gentleman?”* If it is 
pleaded, on one side, that the marriage 
of the daughter to an Earl of Ormond 
implies the gentility of the father-in- 
law, it may also, in the absence of 

roof, be objected, that the marriage 
itself might have conferred a knight- 
hood on an undistinguished individual. 

3. The “gentle blood” of the fami- 
lies of Tilney and Cheyney is freely 
admitted to be proved; but I hope 
Caxcarius will not be disposed “ me 
eedere calcibus” if I state my ig- 
norance that the former family ever 
made a permanent settlement in Wilt- 
shire, at least in the southern division 
of it, with which I am best acquainted. 
In Hampshire, indeed, the late Lord 
Tilney hada property, nowheld, through 
the heiress of ‘lems, by the Earl of 
Mornington. 

4, Your correspondent L. has doubt- 
jess a right to construct his useful 
tables under such limitations as he may 
prescribe; I merely noticed the requi- 
sites of the foreign term he assumed. 

5. The suspicion respecting Rizzio 
raised on the birth of James the First 





* Foote’s “ Mayor of Garrett.’’ 


is familiar to me, as to most other 
readers; but I was not, nor am I at 
this moment, aware of “the certainty 
of its sinfulness.” It was no intention 
of mine to appear as a defender of 
Mary Queen of Scots, whom I consider 
as a weak, probably an erring, and cer- 
tainly an unfortunate, personage. On 
the whole, Sir, your readers may not 
be displeased with me for having thus 
drawn out these elucidations from your 
correspondents; and I take my leave 
by expressing my individual obliga- 
tions to them for the further informa- 
tion which they have given respecting 
the pedigree of our “ Virgin Queen.” 
Yours, &c. Wu:ToneEnsis. 


Mr. Ursan, 

LORD CAMPBELL, in his Lives 
of the Chancellors, vol. ii. p. 248 (Lord 
Ellesmere), makes the following extract 
from a speech of Lord Ellesmere, as 
Lord High Steward, at the trial of the 
Earl of Somerset : “ When he had been 
arraigned, Ellesmere, as Lord High 
Steward, affected to desire him to make 
his defence boldly ‘ without fear; add- 
ing, ‘to deny that which is true in- 
creases the offence ; take heed lest your 
wilfulness cause the gates of mercy to be 
shut against you.” Then Lord Camp- 
bell adds in a note, “ Who would sup- 
pose that a poetical thought should be 
borrowed from a Lord High Steward 
on a trial for felony? Yet the co- 
incidence between Gray and Lord 
Ellesmere could hardly be accidental.” 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
Elegy. 

What the learned Lord was think- 
ing of when he wrote this note, or how 
long he had lost sight of Shakspere in 
the thicket of the law, I cannot say; 
Gray certainly did not go to State 
Trials for his poetical expressions, for 
he drank at a purer fountain; namely, 
Shakspere: ez. gr. 


The gates of mercy shall be all shut up. 
Henry V. Act 3, Sc. 3. 

Open thy gate of mercy, gracious Lord. 
Henry VI. Part iii. 

So may the gates of mercy open to you. 
Massinger, Emp. of the East, p. 80, 4to. 
Forced ope the gates of mercy, gave her rest. 
Nath. Richards’ Poems, Laud. et 

Satyr. p. 145. 
Ovid has the same metaphor applied 
to another feeling : 
Letitie janua clausa mee est. 

See Pont. ii. 7, 38. 


B—ll. Yours, &e. J. M. 


ag A OL ESET TS 
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LINES 
SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF EDWARD FORSTER, ESQ. TREAS. L.S. 


(Mr. Forster was the principal founder of the Refuge for the Destitute in 
the Hackney Road, and continued to be its kind and indefatigable supporter, 
and one of its attentive managers and treasurer. When the Asiatic cholera 
appeared in that establishment at the end of last February, and attacked some 
of its members, he (regardless of self) examined into every part of the establish- 
ment, seeing that all precautions were taken, and due care and medical 
attention shewn to the sufferers. This took place on the Saturday. On the 
Monday following he was seized with that fatal disease, and two days after he 
expired, like a second Howard, the victim of his philanthropy. The following 
tribute to his memory * is from an affectionate friend who had known and 
valued him for fifty years.] 


We weep for the gallant and the brave 
Who die in their country’s cause, 

And Glory starts from the field and wave 
Demanding the world’s applause. 


Yet some there are, who as nobly die, 
And their names are breath’d by none, 

Shunning the gaze of the worldly eye 
For the noble deeds they ’ve done. 


*Twas not mid the cannon’s thunder deep, 
Mid shouts of the clashing van, 

’Twas not where the charging squadrons sweep 
O’er the dead and dying man : 

Not mid the struggle for life or death, 
When the heart and pulse beat high, 

When faster and faster heaves the breath, 
And no thought but of victory ! 


But they went where perils cluster round, 
Calmly, meekly, none to view, 

Where danger, disease, and death abound 
In their darkest, saddest hue. 

And they march’d right on where few would dare, 
With a fix’d unalter’d eye, 

To breathe the breath of the tainted air, 
And see what it is to die. 


Shall such as these sink down to their rest 
In a cold unnoticed grave ? 

And not a sound nor a line attest 
How they liv’d and died—to save ! 


Hangs there no wreath on their burial-place ? 
And mute is the minstrel’s lyre ? 

And does not the marble statue grace 
The high and the hallow’d choir ? 


There ’s no wreath hangs on their burial-place, 
For all earthly wreaths would die, 

But the deathless blossoms of Eden grace 
Their brows eternally; 

And angels sweep their harps of gold, 
When the minstrel’s music dies, 

And God’s own hand has their names enroll’d 
In records of the skies. 

Then, glorious spirits! wing your flight, 
And we will not mourn for you, 

But arm our souls for the Christian fight, 
And your heav’nward track pursue. 

April, 1849. 





* We had not forgotten that Mr. Forster's name demanded a record in our Obituary ; 
but we are again compelled to defer it for want of adequate information.—Edit. 
3 
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CALGARTH HALL, WESTMERLAND. 


(Continued from page 143.) 


THE history of this ancient hall is 
soon told. Like many other houses of 
its class throughout Westmerland, it 
was once the residence of a true-hearted 
race of cavaliers, who in those days of 
civil strife when in the hearts of the 
majority of the nation “ loyalty was a 
creed” were, like the Stricklands of 
Sizergh, the Laybournes of Cunswick, 
the Rawlinsons of Cark, the Prestons 
of the Abbey, the Kirby’s of Kirby, 
the Flemings of Rydal, and most of the 
other families of ancient descent in the 
county, distinguished in all their 
branches for a proud faithfulness to the 
royal standard through the baleful 
commotions of those evil times. Their 
cause, however, overthrown, ruin 
pressed hard upon them, and the 
survivors suffered severely in their 
estates from the fines and sequestra- 
tions imposed by the predominant 
party, in revenge for their unsub- 
dued loyalty, or, as the ruling powers 
were pleased to term it, “ their former 
delinquencies,” in consequence of 
which they had been declining ever 
since the period of those unhappy 
broils. Their descendants in the male 
line are now extinct; and this their 
cherished home, where their ancestors 
had lived, and been memorable for 
their hospitality, has, like them, under- 
gone ruinous changes also. “ Its old 
hearths have grown cold,” and passed 
into other hands; it alone remains a 
scathed and ivy-grown memorial of the 
direful ravages and harsh realities of 
intestine warfare. 

The family to whom in the days of 
its early pride this old hall on the 
sunny banks of Windermere belonged 
were of a race whose genealogy had 
been counted back for centuries. They 
owned not only it and extensive de- 
mesnes, which reached some miles 
along the shores of the lake from Low 
Wood to Rayrigg, consisting of beau- 
tiful woods and rich pasture grounds, 
but also Crooke and Holling Halls, with 
much of the surrounding country. 
The local historians tell us it has a 
traditionary account in their almost 
forgotten story that they derived their 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXII. 


descent from Philip a younger son of 
the ancient Northumbrian house of 
De Thirlwall, who settled in Westmer- 
land in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
and whose heir from his father took 
the name of Philipson, it being about 
that period that the termination “son,” 
at the end of a Christian name, began 
to be first used, and hence arose their 
surname. Morerecentresearch through 
ancient archives has nevertheless as- 
certained that the family was settled 
in Westmerland at least so far back as 
the reign of Edward the Third; for, 
in an inquisition relative to the pos- 
sessions of the chantry of St. Mary 
Holme, taken in 1355, the name of 
John Philipson is mentioned as the 


holder of certain lands belonging to. 


that foundation. 

In the course of time their alliances 
connected them with most of the chief 
families in the county; and, having 
become possessed of large estates, they 
fixed the principal places of their re- 
sidence at Holling, and Crooke or 
Thwatterden Halls, which latter abode 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth again 
became the seat of a younger branch 
of the house of Calgarth. 

The learned historian whom I have 
before cited says :— 


‘“‘The two branches long retained a 
considerable rank in the county of West- 
merland. It was, however, long a matter 
of dispute which of the houses belonging 
to the Philipsons was the ancientest ; some 
say the ancientest house was Holling Hall, 
about half-way between Kendal and Bow- 
ness, on the right of the road leading from 
the latter place, near Strickland Ketel ; 
others affirmed that Thwatterden, or 
Crooke Hall, not very far from Holling 
Hall, but on the left-hand side of the same 
road nearer to Bowness, was the ancienter 
house of the two, though it was afterwards 
given to a younger brother.” 


Be this as it may, in Edward the 
Fourth’s reign Rowland Philipson, of 
Holling Hall, was the head of his race. 
His family consisted of two sons, Ed- 
mund and Robert, by his wife Katha- 
rine, the daughter of Richard Carus of 
Astwaite. cantignene to the Philip- 

2 
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sons lay the lands of Thomas Lay- 
bourne of Cunswick Hall, a descendant 
from that bold baron who for his un- 
compromising spirit is described with 
such raciness in the old Norman poem 
of the Siege of Caerlaverock as “a 
valiant man, without but and without 
if, sans mes et sans si.” 

In the annals of the Philipsons it is 
recorded that an agreement, subse- 
quently confirmed by a deed, bearing 
date A.D. 1480, was entered into be- 
tween the principal men of these two 
families, to the effect that Edmund 
Philipson should marry Janet the 


. daughter of the said Thomas Lay- 


bourne, and if Edmund should die be- 
fore such event then that she should 
be given in marriage to his brother. 
As this union with Edmund does not 
appear to have taken place, he must 
have died before its celebration, where- 
upon Robert became her husband. 

These are the persons to whom the 
inscription remaining in the hall win- 
dow refers, and it is probable that on 
the occasion of their marriage the 
hall at Calgarth was built—though the 
existing enrichments of the interior 
may on various grounds be considered 
the production of a later period, and the 
family then settled there, as in the early 
part of Henry the Eighth’s reign they 
are styled “ of Calgarth.” Previous to 
the time of this last named sovereign, 
it was the practice in the monasteries 
and abbeys throughout England to 
have all considerable donations se- 
cured and confirmed to them, by every 
descent, from the first donor or benefac- 
tor; and hence it is accounted for that 
there are found in the chartularies and 
lieger books of the old religious houses 
the regular pedigrees of every family 
of any note or consequence up to the 
period of the dissolution of such insti- 
tutions. From the records of the re- 
ligious communities it was that the 
distinguished genealogist and herald, 
Sir William Dugdale, subsequentl 
laid the foundation of his great wor 
on the Baronage of England. 

When after the Reformation such 
monastic records were discontinued, it 
became the duty of the heralds to’ per- 
ambulate the several counties at cer- 
tain intervals, when they received and 
examined the pedigrees of the several 
families, approved the genuine, re- 
jected the spurious, and respited the 


doubtful for further consideration, bla- 
zoned the arms, and granted new bear- 
ings to new families, or new marks of 
distinction to different branches of the 
same family. The last visitation for 
these purposes, in Westmerland and 
Cumberland, was made in the years 
1664 and 1665, by the accomplished 
herald I have named, who was the par- 
ticular friend of that Mr. Machel 
whose genealogical collections towards 
a history of Westmerland were en- 
riched in no small degree by his inti- 
macy and correspondence with Sir 
William. 

Dr. Burn (who subsequently was 
very extensively indebted to Mr. 
Machel’s labours), for the information 
of individuals curious in the minute 
circumstances of the lives of those 
who long ago formed the important 
body of the ancient gentry of Eng- 
land, has in the pedigree given of the 
Philipsons preserved, among other 
particulars relating to them, the form 
by which in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
the herald confirmed the arms of De 
Thirlwall to Rowland Philipson of 
Calgarth, and granted him a crest to 
the same; and in this age, when a cri- 
tical study of heraldry, once stigma- 
tised as “the science of fools with 
long memories,” though as has been 
justly said “it should rather be desig- 
nated as a science which, if properly 
directed, would make fools wise,” is 
reviving throughout England, it per- 
haps may have interest if here in- 
serted. 


‘* To all and singular, as well nobles, 
gentles, as others, to whom these presents 
shall come, to be seen, heard, read, or un- 
derstood, Robert Cooke esquire, Claren- 
cieulx King of Arms of the East, West, 
and South parts of this realm of England, 
sendeth greeting. For as much as Row- 
land Philipson, alias Therlwall, of Cal- 
garth, in the co. of Westmerland, and 
Miles Philipson, alias Therlwall, of Thwat- 
terden Hall, in the co. aforesaid, brothers, 
sons to Christopher, son to Robert, son 
to Rowland Philipson, alias Therlwall, of 
Thwatterden Hall aforesaid, which Row- 
land was descended of a younger brother 
forth of the house of Thirlwall, in the co. 
of Northumberland, which said Rowland, 
by reason of the Christian name of one 
of his ancestors was called Philip, the 
younger son of the said Philip was called 
Philipson, and so continueth the same 
surname, which Rowland their ancestor 
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was the bearer of these arms, which 
likewise to them by just descent and 
prerogative are duly received, unto which 
no crest or cognizance is known pro- 
perly to belong, as unto many ancient 
coats of arms there be none—have there- 
fore required me, the said Clarencieulx 
King of Arms, to assign unto their ancient 
arms not only a crest, but such difference 
of the crests, as also a difference in the 
arms of Miles Philipson, younger brother 
as aforesaid to Rowland, which may be 
meet and lawful to be borne without pre- 
judice or offence to any other person or 
persons. In consideration whereof, and at 
their instant request, I, the said Claren- 
cieulx King of Arms, by virtue of my of- 
fice, and by the power and authority to me 
committed by letters patent under the 
great seal of England, have assigned, 
given, and granted unto the said Rowland 
Philipson, alias Therlwall, his ancient 
arms, being, Gules, and a cheveron between 
three boars’ heads coupey, ermine, tusked 
d’or; and for his crest or cognizance, upon 
the helme five ostrich feathers, three ar- 
gent, two gules, set in a crown mural 
d’or. And to Miles Philipson, alias Therl- 
wall, younger brother to the said Row- 
land, the same coat of arms with a border 
gold, the crest to the same coat as the 
other crest, differing only in the feathers, 
—that is to say, three gules and two 
feathers argent, mantled gules, doubled 
or, lined whyte; which arms and crests 
or cognizances, and every part and parcel 
of them, I the said Clarencieulx King of 
Arms do by these presents ratify, confirm, 
give, and grant unto the said Rowland 
Philipson and Miles his brother, gentle- 
men, and to their issue and posterity for 
ever, they and every of them; the same 
to have, hold, use, bear, enjoy, and show 
forth, at all times and for ever hereafter 
at their liberty and pleasure, with the 
distinctions and differences due, according 
to the laudable custom and usage of bear- 
ing arms, without the impediment, let, or 
interruption of any person or persons. In 
witness,’’ &c. 

“© 18 May, 1581.” 

Besides their other large estates, the 
Philipsons owned the rocky islet in 
Windermere, called Saint Mary’s or 
the Ladyes Holme, hitherto reputed 
to have formed part of the conventual 
domains of the abbey at Furness, and 
to have had its name from a chantry 
or small chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, which was existing so late as 
the reign of King Henry VIII. When 
at the Reformation all such minor re- 
ligious institutions were swept away 
aS superstitious, and the attendant 
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priests driven forth, the building fell 
into so utter a state of ruin that no 
trace even of its foundations is left to 
proclaim to the stranger who meditates 
upon the fleeting change of times and 
creeds that here in former ages stood 
a hallowed fane, from whence at even- 
tide and prime unceasingly, for more 
than three centuries, “the hymn of in- 
tercession rose, and prayers were 
wafted through the dewy air,” where 
now are only heard the festal sounds of 
life’s more jocund hours. Lately re- 
newed antiquarian investigation has 
however disclosed the erroneousness 
of the generally received statement 
respecting the early ownership of this 
tiny spot. In vol. xxxii. fo. 23, of that 
celebrated collection of ancient evi- 
dences gathered by the untiring perse- 
verance of the profound antiquary 
Roger Dodsworth, now in the Bod- 
leian library, there is contained an in- 
quisition, or the copy of one, found at 
Kendal, so far back as the Monday 
after the Feast of the Annunciation, 
in the 28th year of King Edward IIL.; 
which explanatory document shews 
that this retreat amid the waters of 
our English Como appertained not to 
Furness Abbey, but to the house of 
Segden, in Scotland, which was bound 
always to provide two resident chap- 
lains for the service of Our Ladyes 
Chapel in this island solitude. For 
the maintenance and support of these 
priests certain lands and tenements 
were given by the founder, who most 
perp) was that Ingelram de Guisnes, 

ord of Coucy, in France, who, in the 
thirteenth century, married Christian, 
the heiress of William de Lyndsey, 
and in her right became the feudal 
lord of that portion of the great barony 
of Kendal called the Richmond Fee, 
within which lies Saint Mary’s Holme. 

The Philipsons were lords also of 
the large island in the centre of the 
lake, opposite to Bowness ; which, with 
its stately trees and splendid prospects, 
entrancing the eye with their exquisite 
loveliness, is such an earthly paradise. 
No fairer scene in truth can be met 
with throughout the broad realm of 
England than this lovely and elegant 
retirement. In looking on it one feels 
it scarcely possible to suppose that the 
aspect of so much bright tranquillity 
could ever have been disturbed by the 
clangor of war and sounds of deadly 
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strife—but so nevertheless it was ; and 
the island is not more attractive by its 
beauty than for the memory of one of 
the most gallant actions performed 
by the Royalists in the troublous 
epoch of the civil war. The olden name 
of this sweet spot was Wynander- 
mere Isle, afterwards changed to Lang 
Holme; the latter word signifying in 
the provincial dialect an island or plain 
by the water side. In the middle the 
Philipsons had a plain country house 
of the old fashioned Westmerland kind, 
strongly secured and fortified, called 
the Holme House ; and, like the gallant 
Wyndhams of Somersetshire, whose 
uncompromising principle of loyalty it 
was “to stand by the Crown, though 
it should hang but upon a bush,” the 
owners of the island were not more 
distinguished for their steady sup- 
port of the King than for the resolute 
bravery and romantic spirit of heroism 
with which they fought and suffered 
in the royal cause. With them, as with 
a poet of the period— 

Loyalty was still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the game; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Altho’ it be not shone upon. 

Whoever has wandered into the Bel- 

lingham chapel, in the large and cu- 
rious church at Kendal, a fabric, which 
from its component parts, though more 
so for the plan than its details, seems 
almost out of the pale of ecclesiastical 
topography (it having a nave and no 
less than four aisles, features in its 
construction so peculiar that there are 
but the churches of Saint Michael’s in 
Coventry and St. Mary Magdalene in 
Taunton, with one or two others, of 
similar arrangement in England, to be 
met with), will have seen suspended 
high over an ancient altar-tomb a bat- 
tered helmet, through whose crust of 
whitewash the rust of ages is plainly 
to be discerned. The learned in such 
display of warlike or heraldic insignia, 
after hearing the usual information 
which is there detailed, are left pretty 
much after all to form their opinions 
from their own observation and know- 
ledge, whether this antique casque 
belonged to Sir Roger Bellingham, who 
was interred, A p. 157-, in the tomb be- 
neath, and exalted as a token of the dis- 
tinction he had received at the hand of 
his sovereign, in being made a knight 
banneret on the field of battle,—or was 


obtained by the puissant burgesses of 
Kendal from one of the Philipsons, 
and elevated to its present position as 
a trophy of their valour. Nevertheless, 
whichever of these accounts may have 
truth for its foundation, the helmet in 
question is strangely enough called 
“The rebel’s cap;” and its history 
forms the theme of the following bold 
and sacrilegious action, which, though 
“ an old tale and often told,” ought not 
to be refused a place in these pages. 
The Philipsons, as before said, were 
stanch Royalists, and during the wars 
between Charles I. and the Parliament 
there were two brothers of the family 
at Crooke Hall who had espoused the 
royal cause. Hudelston the elder, to 
whom the island belonged, held the 
rank of Colonel, and his brother Ro- 
bert that of Major, in the King’s army. 
The latter, who is still renowned in 
county tradition for many daring acts, 
was a man of high and adventurous 
courage; and, from his desperate ex- 
ploits, had acquired among the Parlia- 
mentarians the significant but not very 
reputable cognomen of “ Robin the 
Devil.” At that time there resided in 
Kendal a leading partisan of the Par- 
liament, named Briggs, who was also 
an active officer in their army. He 
was a distant kinsman of the Philip- 
sons, of whom notwithstanding he was 
a bitter enemy ; and, having heard that 
Major Philipson was in his brother's 
house on the island, in charge of the 
valuable property of the family, he in- 
vested the place, with the view of 
making prisoner so obnoxious a cha- 
racter. The Major, however, was too 
old a soldier to be caught for want of 
vigilance ; he was on the alert, and, 
with his usual fearless hardihood, de- 
fended the isle, during a siege of ten 
days, with a courage worthy of his 
reputation, though subjected to severe 
privation ; as Briggs, having seized all 
the boats upon the lake, had stopped 
the supplies. Colonel Philipson, who 
was at the siege of Carlisle, hearing of 
his brother’s beleaguerment, hastened 
to the rescue, with a force which 
obliged the Paliamentarian to abandon 
his attempt; and since that time the 
echoes of this brightest of our English 
lakes, unroused by the angry sounds 
of warlike conflict, have slumbered in 
peace. The attack being thus re- 
pulsed, Major Philipson was not the 
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man to remain quiet under the injury 
he had recived. He quickly assumed 








the day after the siege was raised, rode 
to Kendal to make reprisals: passing 
the watch on duty at the outskirts, he 
was told that Colonel Briggs, it being 
Sunday, was at prayers, whereupon, 
without a moment’s hesitation, he pro- 
ceeded to the church. Having sta- 
tioned his men to guard the approaches, 
he rode directly forward into the 
building in nh of Briggs, dashing 
down the principal aisle into the midst 
of the congregation. Whatever were 
his intentions, whether to shoot the 
Colonel on the spot, or merely to carry 
him off prisoner, they were defeated ; 
his foe was not present. The people 
were at first too much surprised at 
the appearance of such a_ warlike 
apparition to offer opposition, and 
in the confusion into which they 
were thrown the dauntless intruder, 
discovering that his object could 
not be effected, was suffered to ride 
out of the church through another 
aisle. In making his exit his head 
struck violently against the arch of 


All eyes upon the gateway hung, 
When through the gothic arch there sprung 
A horseman armed, at headlong speed. 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed ; 
Fire from the flinty floor was spurn’d, 
The vaults unwonted clang return’d! 
One instant’s glance around he threw, 
From saddle bow his pistol drew, 
Grimly determined was his look, 
His charger with his spurs he struck. 
All scattered backward as he came, 
For all knew Bertram Risingham. 
Three bounds that noble courser gave, 
The first has reach’d the central nave, 
The second clear’d the chancel wide, 
The third he was at Wycliffe’s side. 

* * * 


While yet the smoke the deed conceals, 
Bertram his ready charger wheels, 

But floundered on the pavement floor 
The steed, and down his rider bore, 
And, bursting in the headlong sway, 
The faithless saddle-girths gave way. 
’Twas while he toil’d him to be freed, 
And with the rein to raise the steed, 
That from amazement’s iron trance 

Ail Wycliffe’s soldiers waked at once. 


This exploit of the Major’s was long 
held in general remembrance by the 
country round, and the fame of its 
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gathered a band 
Of the best who would ride at his command, 
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the offensive, and having, as the song 
says, 


the doorway, which was much lower 
than that under which he had entered, 
when his helmet, unclasped by the 
blow, fell to the ground. Stooping to 
recover it, the saddle-girths gave way, 
or as some have said he was assaulted, 
the girths cut, and himself unhorsed. 
The congregation, recovering from their 
amazement, and taking advantage of 
his discomfiture, hastened to seize him; 
but his followers, rushing to his as- 
sistance, drove back the assailants, and 
rescued him by their vigorous charge. 
In the melée the major killed the man 
who had seized him, threw the saddle 
upon his horse, and, ungirthed as it 
was, vaulted into the seat. His men 
closed around, and riding full speed 
through the streets, by an early hour 
in the afternoon made good his retreat 
to the strong-hold in the lake. The 
captured helm was afterwards hung 
aloft as a memento of the action, and 
to this incident the world is indebted 
for the following poetical description 
in “ Rokeby” of a similar scene : 


excessive temerity is preserved in a 
ballad of the times, entitled “ Dick and 
the Devil,” which is exceedingly rare 
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and difficult to be met with. Having 
in vain made inquiries after a copy, in 
order to introduce it here, I am obliged 
to signify my despair of finding one. 

Contests such as these continued in- 
cessantly to harass the country, until 
Cromwell was declared Protector, 
during whose domination Briggs ruled 
in the ascendancy ; but on the acces- 
sion of Charles II. he was obliged to 
fly, and for a long period hide in what 
at that time was a rugged and secluded 
region—the wilds of Furness. 

As for Robin (who has also, though 
unjustly, been calumniated of having 
murdered the persons to whom the 
skulls belonged, as before related in 


p- 141, and of whom it is said many 
other desperate adventures are re- 
lated, but of which I have not been 
able to collect any particulars,) after 
the final defeat at Worcester had, by 
depressing the hopes of the Royalists 
for the time, in some degree restored 
a sort of subdued quiet to the king- 
dom, finding a pacific life irksome to 
his restless spirit, he passed over into the 
sister country, and there fell in some 
nameless rencontre in the Irish wars, 
sealing by a warrior’s fate a course 
of long-tried and devoted loyalty—in 
life and death affording a memorable 
illustration of the fine sentiment em- 
bodied in this touching quotation, 


Master ! lead on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 


Two hundred years have rolled their 
course since the generation that saw 
these events has vanished from the 
earth, and every tangible memorial of 
the hero of the island has been thought 
to have perished with him. Never- 
theless, time has spared one fragile 
though little noticed relic, for in the 
library of that large and most interest- 
ing structure, the parish church of 
Cartmel, whose age-stricken walls, so 


‘‘ For Mr. Robert Philipson : 


rich in examples of all the styles of 
Gothic architecture, rise but a few 
miles from the foot of the lake, in the 
centre of a vale of much monastic 
character of beauty, there is retained 
upon the shelves a small volume in 
Latin entitled “Vincentii Lirinensis 
Heres. Oxonize, 1631;” one of the 
blank leaves in the beginning of which 
contains: this inscription in MS. the 
signature to which has been torn off: 


Inveniam, spero, quam vos peregrinus, amicos 
Mite, peto tecum, communis hospitium.’’ 


It is pleasing to reflect on this en- 
during testimony of regard for one 
whose portrait, as painted on the canvas 
of history, has hitherto only been 
looked upon as that of a bold unnur- 
tured ruffler in an age of strife. Seen 
under the effect of this touch by the 
hand of friendship, a gentler grace il- 
lumes the aspect of one whose un- 
swerving principles and firm temper 
well fitted him to encounter the troubles 
and disasters of a direful epoch, and 
whose actions, as long as the island 
itself shall endure, will cast the en- 
thralling interest of romantic associa- 
tion upon a scene so captivating by its 
natural loveliness. 

That the individual to whom the 
inscription is addressed was our Robin 
of satanic notoriety, there cannot rea- 
sonably be a doubt, as the pedigree of 
the Crooke Hall Philipsons does not 
recognise any member of the family 
of that name living between the date 


of the publication of the book and the 
death of their last male heir. Neither 
is the genealogical tree of the Calgarth 
family enriched with the name after 
1631, so to the dashing cavalier of my 
story must the inscription alone have 
been directed ; the evidence afforded 
by its affectionate style furnishing 
another illustration of the saying that 
“the devil is not always as black as he 
is painted.” 

Noted as all the Philipsons were for 
their unwavering loyalty, there is 
yet one among them who exhibits a 
title to estimation for the possession 
of acquirements suited to less harass- 
ing times. This was Christopher Phi- 
lipson of the house of Calgarth, who 
amid the struggle of parties seems to 
have been devoted to the cultivation 
of letters. In the pleasures derived 
from study and the enlargement of his 
understanding, he would feel a con- 
tinual source of calm and high-toned 
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enjoyment; and, when the turmoil of 
political discord then raging called for 
more energetic exertions, it may be 
inferred he was found strengthened 
by a religiously regulated frame of 
mind, and that dignity of soul which 
rarely deserts the mentally adorned in 
seasons of difficulty, to endure the 
rough and painful doings of the period 
better than lighter characters and less 
thoughtful intellects. Deeply read in 
classical and theological lore, a simi- 
larity of tastes rendered him the inti- 
mate friend of Thomas Preston of 
Holkar Hall, a gentleman of ancient 
descent, and another of those ripe 
scholars of the seventeenth century 
whose congeniality of opinion on the 
momentous questions which then shook 
the land caused him also to share in 
attachment and sufferings for the royal 
cause. That such were Philipson’s 
cherished pursuits, and such the friend- 
ship which subsisted between these 
loyal men, has lately been pleasingly 
manifested by an examination of the 
contents of the library at Cartmel, 
where amid its treasures of ancient 
wisdom, which were chiefly presented 
by Mr. Preston, the books hereafter 
enumerated are remaining. Most of 
these seem to have been tokens of the 
interchange of literary amity, and all 
but one have the name and signature 
of their learned donor, with some ma~ 
nuscript notes, mottos, and dates in his 
handwriting, or in that of his friend. 
There is, however, one among them 
which demands a more than ordinary 
portion of regard, from its having be- 
longed to Charles I. when Prince of 
Wales, an assumption which the royal 
arms as borne by that Sovereign and 
his father James I. stamped in gilt 
characters on the back, renders not im- 
probable, though the initial letters C. P. 
on the sides of the regal achievement 
may be held to signify Chcistegher Phi- 
lipson, rather than Charles “ Prince.” 
51. Latin. Clerke’s translation of Baltha- 
saris Castilionis Comitis de Curiali 
sive antico. 1571. Londini. [In one 
of the fly-leaves of this little vol. is 
the following MS. note, apparently 
in Mr. Preston’s hand-writing: “Mr. 
Mason’s booke, schoolm™ of Amble- 
side, w*, wtt divers other small 
books, I borr4 of him, and instead of 
them hee had my Shakesp. comedies 
and y® rest of his workes in a large 
folio vol. lent him by Mr. Philips. of 
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Calgarth, of much greater value than 
all his.’’] 


58. Latin. Sleidani Opuscula. 1608. Hano- 
vie.—MS. ‘‘ Ex dono Ch’ Philips. 
armiger.”’ 

70. Bilson on the true Difference between 
Christian Subjection and un-Christian 
Rebellion. 1586. London. — MS. 
‘* Non est mortale quod opto. Ch* 
Philipson possidet. Tho. Preston, 
ex dono Christo. P. Chr. Philipson 
possidet.’’ 

157. Latin. Camden’s Britannia. 1590. 
Francofurti.—MS. “ Ex dono Cht Ph. 
Nonest mortale quodopto. Ch’ Phil- 
lipson possidet.” 

189. Latin. Crackenthorpe’s Defensio 
Ecclesiz Angli. 1625. Londini—MS. 
‘* Ex dono Christophori Philipsoni, 
armigeri,ad Bibliotheca Cartmeliensis, 
Anno Dnj. 1648. Thomas Strickland 
his booke.” 

205. Morton on the Mass. 1631. London. 
—MS. “ Mors Christi vita mihi. Cht 
Philipson.”’ 

292. Fox’s Actes and Monumentes. 1610. 
London.—MS. “ Mors Christi vita 
mihi. Ch* Philipson, 1618.” [Onthe 
sides of the back are the royal arms, 
stamped and gilt, with the initial let- 
ters C. P.] 


At the latter end of the seventeenth 
century John Philipson was lord of 
Calgarth. In 1688 he married Mary, 
youngest daughter of Sir Robert Pat- 
ton, of the city of London, knight, by 
whom he had four daughters, who, as 
his co-heiresses, sold the hall and rem- 
nants of the estates, and they have 
since fallen through the hands of several 
intermediate possessors into the owner- 
~—< the present proprietor. 

1705 Sir Christopher Philipson, 
the last heir-male of the family of 
Crooke Hall, died, leaving a daughter 
and heiress named Frances (according 
to Dr. Burn, in page 155 of his His- 
tory of Westmerland, though, in page 
141, he mentions Elizabeth and Clara, 
two other daughters, as selling their 
joint estate to Major Pigeon, a natural 
son of Charles II.), who, in 1714, sold 
the heritage of her ancestors to various 
purchasers, and disposed of the island 
to a Mr. Braithwaite. After its pos- 
session by several subsequent owners, 
it was, in 1775, sold to a progenitor 
of the present inheritor, who changed 
its ancient name to that of Christian’s 
Isle, afterwards altered to Belle Isle 
by which it is now known. Subse- 
quently the ground, which, from a 
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description left by a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1748, ap- 
peared “ one of the loveliest and most 
sacred seats of simplicity, almost co- 
vered with noble trees, amidst which 
was the ancient mansion of the Philip- 
sons,” was, from the designs of a cele- 
brated landscape gardener, laid out in 
its present style of park-like elegance ; 
and the old fortified house of its early 
lords was made to give way to an 
edifice whose classic appearance has 
occasioned its being, with more har- 
mony of versification than architectural 
discrimination, poetically noticed as— 


A Grecian temple rising from the deep, 


erected from designs of the late eminent 
architect, Sir William Chambers. On 
sinking the foundations of this hand~ 
some building, many pieces of armour, 
weapons, and cannon-balls, indubitable 
memorials of the days of its hero 
Robin, were found embedded in the 
soil; and other curiosities, reminiscences 
of that more distant era when Roman 
domination governed England, testi- 
fying the former existence on this in- 
sular paradise of a structure of that 
powerful people, were likewise disin- 
terred from their long repose of ages. 


Like most of the other neighbouring 
families of ancient lineage and local 
prominence, the Philipsons are gone 
also. Their race has died out, and 
been forgotten in the very place which 
they once occupied with all the autho- 
rity of feudal lords. Their mouldered 
dust lies beneath the pavement in 
Windermere church, and their homes, 
for the most part but grey and naked 
ruins, know them no more. Perishing, 
however, as these fabrics are, they 
have outlived the power of their early 
possessors; and, though mute and mo- 
tionless in their desolation, they yet 
stand to proclaim the instability of all 
earthly greatness. Now, save this 
shattered remnant of their antique 
hall, the monument which covers their 
last resting-place beside the altar in 
the neighbouring church, some scanty 
records of their genealogy gathered by 
the local historians, the literary relics 
in Cartmel church, and the vanishing 
traditions floating about the vicinage or 
preserved in a contemporary ballad— 
all vestiges have disappeared of a family 
who for ages exercised an important in- 
fluence over the surrounding country. 


H. C. M. 


SOME FURTHER REMARKS UPON MR. KEMBLE’S “ SAXONS IN ENGLAND.” 


(In continuation from p. 28.) 


A NEW theory respecting the ori- 
gin of the scyrgerefa has been pro- 
pounded by Mr. Kemble, and agree- 
ably to the fate of novelties it is, I 
think, natural as well as critical, that 
it should be subjected to scrutiny be- 
fore it is allowed our complete assent. 

Mr. Kemble, after rather inexactly 
asserting that “the scyrgerefa was 
little more than the deputy of the 
ealdorman,” proceeds to unfold his 
views more resolutely and fully in the 
following passage : 

“‘ But, as this gerefa was at first the 
people’s officer, he seems to have shared 
the fate of the people, and to have sunk 
in the scale as the royal authority gradu- 
ally arose ; during the whole of our histo- 
rical period we find him exercising only a 
concurrent jurisdiction, shared in and 
controlled by the ealdorman on the one 
hand and the bishop on the other. * * 
* * but the intervention of the ealdor- 

4 


man appears to be consistent only with 
the establishment of central power, exer- 
cised in different districts by means of 
resident supernumeraries, or occasional 
commissioners, especially charged with the 
defence of the regal interests.’’ 


In another passage (p. 154) he had 
said, 

‘* Tn all probability it (i.e. the name 
gerefa) was borne by those elected chiefs 
who presided over the freemen of the gé in 
their meetings, and delivered the law to 
them in their districts.’’ 


By these expressions (making allow- 
ance, however, for a certain obscurity 
thrown over the first quotation) Mr. 
Kemble seems to be of opinion that 
the gerefa of the Anglo-Saxons is that 
antique judge and president of the 
pagus whom Tacitus has described. 

o make way for him Mr. Kemble 
displaces the ealdorman from the same 
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office in the pristine political system 
of the Teutons, referring the latter to 
another origin and a later date, and 
making him a minor development from 
that great innovation on Germanic 
principles—the institution of the cyning 
or permanent dictator. 

This is a startling position for ar- 
cheologists to recognise ; for 1st. What 
is the proof? 2nd. What is the proba- 
bility in its favour ? 

I do not find anywhere that Mr. 
Kemble has adduced the first, and the 
second he leaves to the reader’s sen- 
sibility of his powers of rhetoric. 

On the other side, however, I do not 
think that it will be difficult to show 
by something approaching to vehement 
presumption, if not by demonstration, 
that his position is unfounded. 

In the ancient continental system 
the officer corresponding with our 
scyrgerefa, both in his duties and re- 
lations, was known by the name of 
vicarius, i. e. vicurius comitis, and at a 
later period he was called vicecomes.* 
Amongst our own ancestors, in the 
earliest times in which we can clearly 
identify him, he was designated junior 
principis, and ealdormannes gingra.t 
The ready conclusion to be drawn 
from these appellations is no other 
than that he was in reality, as in name, 
the deputy of the ealdorman. On the 
continent it has never been disputed 
that he was such, and for this there is 
the great authority of Savigny. 

Prima facie, therefore, without the 
evidence supplied by the Anglo-Saxon 
name, we might conclude from this 
fact that the scyrgerefa in England 
was no other than vicarius comitis ; for 
the close agreement between the gene- 
ral circumstances of the political state 
of the Teutonized part of the Roman 
Continent, (particularly France) and 
this country, during the historical ages 
preceding the Norman Conquest, un- 
doubtedly led in other respects to 
identical or similar results. Amongst 
other things the institution of the 





* Savigny’s Geschichte, vol. i. c. 4, 
§ 79. 

t+ Ll. 4lfredi, c. 38. Cod. Dipl. c. 258, 
A.D. 845, &c. Mr. Kemble extends the 
meaning of the word gingra to wicgerefan, 
and tungerefan, but the Anglo-Saxon text 
in no way bears him out in such a con- 
struction. (Vol. ii. p. 139.) 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 


compulsory scabini* is of proximate 
date in France and England, and, so 
far as historical or diplomatic records 
afford any information, they make 
their appearance in both countries 
about the same period that the vicarius 
comitis takes his station in the political 
world. 

They would therefore appear to be 





* The scabinus in name and in meaning 
may not be familiar to every reader, and 
a few words may therefore make the re- 
ference in the text a little clearer. By 
the great principle of the ancient German 
law all the freemen comprised in the 
jurisdiction where the plaint or suit arose 
assisted at its trial and participated in its 
adjudication. The question was really 
decided by the country, 7. e the assem- 
blage of the payus. The grafio or eal- 
dorman had the station without the vote 
of a president of the tribunal. This usage 
was imported by the Germans into the 
territories which they subjugated, and re- 
mained intact and unmodified for a long 
period. The freemen met under their 
grafio, as they had done in their father- 
land ; but the condition of the Germans in 
the country of their adoption was far dif- 
ferent from that which had been theirs 
in the country of their origin. In the 
latter they had been a numerous and de- 
mocratic population; in the former they 
were a dominant aristocracy and a mino- 
rity. In ancient Germany the freemen, 
disengaged from the cares of large or com- 
plicated property, flocked in numbers to 
discuss and determine all matters which 
afforded them interest and mental oc- 
cupation. And what more so than the 
jeopardy of life or limb of a contribulis ? 
In such circumstances an absent freeman 
would not be missed, nor would his pre- 
sence be imperatively required. But in 
France, Italy, or England, the compara- 
tive paucity of numbers of the Germans 
more rigidly necessitated whilst it multi- 
plied their attendances, although their pre- 
dial possessions and their dominion over 
the vanquished left them less leisure and 
inclination to perform this important and 
conscientious obligation. The easy and 
natural consequence of this was a failure 
of duty on the part of the German aris- 
tocracy. Their attendances at the tribunal 
of the county, at first occasional and ir- 
regular, became finally too deficient, even 
for the completion of the minim number 
recognised by their law, or sufficient for 
the formation of a court. The existence 
of their most ancient tribunal became en- 
dangered, and its fall might have an- 
nihilated many other _—— principles 
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events connected with each other by 
acommon cause. And may not this 
common cause have been the following? 

The reasons which led the ealdor- 
man to the appointment of a deputy 
who might relieve him from the onus 
of many of his official acts would seem 
to share in the nature of those in- 
fluences which urged the boni homines 
of the shire to delegate their common 
duties to a select body of their fellow- 
freemen. An increase of ease and 
prosperity has ever been a motive to 
shift a personal and incommodious 
office to a willing and less prosperous 
substitute. 

The institution of the scabini has 
also a bearing upon this subject in 
another way ; it shews that a modifica- 
tion of the strict and rigid principles 
of the antique Teutonic law was in 
operation at the period to which I 
refer, and this consideration renders 
the other circumstance more probable, 
and is no mean presumption in itself, 
where there is a want of direct and po- 





of German liberty, and have left a vacuum 
of jurisdiction to be filled up by the 
stringent and uncongenial forms of the 
imperial law. No such inclination ex- 
sted in the minds of the Frank kings, or 
at least no such attempt was made. 
Patriotism or prejudice impelled them to 
the preservation of the antique usage, in 
order to relieve the county from an in- 
determinate and uncertain service, a spe- 
cific number of freemen was appointed or 
elected by the whole Germanic people of 
the district for the purposes of justice. 
The attendance of these assessors, who 
were known by the name of scabini, was 
compulsory, and their absence was penal. 
They represented all those who did not 
assist. With such a regulation the pre- 
sence of the other freemen could be dis- 
pensed with, though it was perfectly legal 
for them to attend, if such attendance 
were provoked by any curiosity, or adapt- 
ed to their convenience. This politic 
modification of a great principle of law is 
represented to have been made in France 
about the time of Charlemagne ; and about 
the same time, or shortly afterwards, it is 
very probable that the same alteration 
took place in this country, though in the 
existing remnants of our domestic legis- 
lation we find no regulation on that sub- 
ject until a later period.—Vide LI. Athelst. 
ce. 20; Lil. Hen. I. cc. 29 & 51; Muratori’s 
Dissertazioni sulle Antiquita Italiane ; De- 
cima Dissert. ; Savigny’s Geschichte, vol. 
1, c. 4, § 72. 
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sitive demonstration, and particularly in 
the absence of contradictory evidence. 

It may therefore be further said that 
the same enlargement and additional 
complication of the county business 
which made the necessity for a more 
fixed and regular court of assessors, 
compelled the ealdorman also to find a 
participator who could alleviate the 
weight of his numerous and important 
public duties. 

And surely in this conclusion there 
is far more probability than in the 
unvouched assertion that thescyrgerefa 
is the antique Teutonic grafio me- 
diatized to the subordinate of a new- 
fangled official, invented by the King 
to protect his egoistical interests. But 
here arises another interesting ques- 
tion which Mr. Kemble has overlooked, 
or at least has not adverted to. Was 
the scyrgerefa appointed originally by 
the ealdorman ? 

On the Continent we find (viz. in 
the time of Charlemagne) that the 
comes, the missus, and the county, 
jointly nominated the vicarius. This 
joint appointment, otherwise extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented, may 
doubtless be explained in the follow- 
ing manner. When the growing im- 
portance of the office became evident 
to all, the free proprietors of the county, 
to protect both their liberties and their 
interests, vindicated and obtained a 
right to join in appointing or at least 
of supervising, by their veto or their 
approval, the nomination of their su- 
perior. At this period, however, we 
observe in England that the Crown 
exercises the appointment without the 
junction or concurrence either of 
ealdorman or people; but, notwith- 
standing this actual discrepancy, the 
same conclusion may be deduced in 
regard to the vicariate, without per- 
verting either the rules or the uses of 
logic; for in either case, whether the 
Crown nominated solely, or the county 
exerted a conjoint right with the 
comes, the result would be the same,— 
the vicurius would be in his relations 
to the ealdorman a more permanent 
and independent officer than his original 
delegation allowed or his old name im- 
ported. Accordingly, as on the Con- 
tinent, the vicarius made way for the 
vicecomes, so here also the gingra dis- 
appeared before the scyrgerefa. This 
cannot be merely the decease of a 
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name—the idle supersession of one ap- 
pellation for another ; but the new de- 
signation must have embodied a fact 
also, and that new fact was the in- 
vestiture of the gingra with concurrent 
powers with the ealdorman. The 
former, though subordinate in the po- 
litical hierarchy, yet, being independent 
in the execution of his duties, and de- 
riving his appointment from the same 
regal source as the ealdorman, he was in 
fact and substance a coordinate officer, 
and eventually would appear to have 
superseded his nominal superior in 
most of his civil occupations.* 
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This it is which is shadowed in the 
otherwise unmeaning tradition which 
some historians have commemorated, 
that the great /Zlfred instituted the 
sheriff of the county. 

It will be evident, I think, from the 
preceding remarks, that Mr. Kemble 
In his disquisition on one of the most 
interesting points of our juridical his- 
tory, has, from his avidity for novelty, 
and his anxiety to avoid beaten ground, 
or the appearance of knowing what his 
predecessors have written, done little 
else than to lay before the public a 
series of new errors. C. 





JOHN LAW, AND THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 


[Though the story of John Law has been often told, we are not aware that it has 
been so well told as in the narrative which we now present to our readers: and recent 
events will perhaps lend an additional interest to circumstances which have found so 
near a parallel in modern experience.—Ead:t.]} 


JOHN LAW, the author of the too 
celebrated Mississippi scheme, was born 
in Edinburgh in the year 1671. By 
his mother’s side he is said to have 
been connected with the ancient and 
powerful house of Argyle; but his 
father was a respectable goldsmith in 
the city of Edinburgh, to which busi- 
ness he united, as was then usual, that 
of money-changer and bill-discounter. 
After amassing a considerable fortune 
by his intelligence and assiduity, his 
father died in the prime of life, and 
left his widow and infant family in 
affluent circumstances. John, theeldest 
son, at an early age exhibited an ex- 
traordinary talent for the science of 
numbers, but which in the first instance 





* Such a transformation is familiar to 
the history of the law. By a similag gra- 
dation, the chaplain or confessor of the 
English King, from being the modest as- 
sistant of his sovereign, when he exercised 
the judicial portion of his prerogative, 
became the chancellor and sole president 
of the highest and most refined judicatory 
of the kingdom. In the same manner also 
the parlement of Paris, from a merely 
ministerial origin, gradually acquired its 
well-known extent of jurisdiction and 
power. Michelet, with interesting terse- 
ness, observes, Hist. liv. 7, ch. 1. ‘* At 
first scribes to the King’s baronial par- 
liament, next judges in that parliament, 
and finally judges of the barons them- 
selves in the King’s name, and attired in 
his robes.’’ 


was basely prostituted to the calcula- 
tions of the gaming-table. He was 
further gifted with a handsome and 
commanding figure, an easy and agree- 
able address, and the most fascinating 
eloquence. Such advantages seemed 
to demand for their development and 
display a wider field than the humble 
capital of a poor and severe people. 
Accordingly young Law repaired to 
London, where he resided four or five 
years, until an affair of honour, that 
terminated fatally for his adversary, 
compelled him to flee the kingdom. 
Having by this time squandered the 
greater part of his fortune, he was glad 
on his arrival in Amsterdam to obtain 
a situation as clerk in an English mer- 
cantile house in that great and opulent 
city. Besides, it is probable that the 
satiety arising from his recent career 
of dissipation had induced him once 
more to turn his thoughts to the studies 
of his youth. In Amsterdam, above 
all other places, he had an opportunity 
of making himself master of the prin- 
ciples of trade and commerce, and the 
mysteries of the monetary system, for 
here a bank had existed and flourished 
for nearly a century.f From Amster- 
dam he travelled to Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Rome, where he atten- 
tively observed their different com- 


+ The bank of Amsterdam was esta- 
blished in 1609; that of England in 1693 ; 
and the old Scotch bank in 1695. 
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mercial systems, at the same time that 
he recruited his broken fortune by his 
success in gambling speculations. 

It was in the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century that Law produced his 
first treatise on the currency, which 
he presented in person to the Scotch 
Sudienses, Fortunately, however, his 
views—though their peculiar character 
was in some degree disguised—failed 
to obtain the sanction of that cautious 
body of legislators, and his native 
country was saved from the results 
that elsewhere attended his pernicious 
theories. Undaunted by this repulse, 
he caused his memoir to be laid before 
the financial authorities of England, 
but with no better success. 

The distinguishing feature in his 
theory was the substitution of paper 
for the precious metals,—of credit for 
actual property. The value of a thing 
depends, he would say, not upon its 
utility, but upon its greater or less 
abundance. Thus the diamond, though 
intrinsically useless, is valuable because 
of its rarity; while water, so indis- 
pensable to mankind, is comparatively 
vile for the opposite reason. But, be- 
sides the greater or less abundance of 
a thing, there is another cause that 
exercises an influence on its nominal 
value,—namely, the greater or less 
abundance of money. The one agent 
is beyond the control of human power, 
but the other is guided solely by the 
will of man. For instance, we cannot 
regulate the produce of the land, but 
we can increase the supply of money 
in proportion to the wants of the com- 
munity, provided always that this 
money possesses no intrinsic value. 
Herein consists an immense advantage ; 
for money is the motive power of agri- 
culture, commerce, and the arts. The 
greater therefore the abundance of 
money, up toa certain point, the greater 
will be the prosperity of any country. 
Now money, to be generally and vow i 
available, must be capable of transport, 
susceptible of division, not liable to 
deteriorate in value in different places, 
and not difficult or cumbersome to 
keep. These characteristics apply to 
the precious metals; but, in addition 
to these advantages in their highest 
degree, paper possesses those of being 
almost worthless in its primitive state, 
of being independent of external cir- 
cumstances for its indefinite increase, 
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and of not being liable to exportation 
to an extent likely to endanger the 
resources of the kingdom. He there- 
fore proposed to establish a bank, whose 
notes, based upon the value of the 
land, should receive a forced circula- 
tion. In times of scarcity an extra- 
ordinary issue would take place; but, 
when abundance returned, the bank 
should receive the superabundance of 
money as a deposit, and thus restore 
the balance between the produce and 
the circulating medium. The econo- 
mists of those times were accustomed 
to regard the precious metals as merely 
arbitrary signs of value—in themselves 
utterly worthless. Law, however, ap- 
pears to have seen the fallacy of this 
principle, for in the memoir presented 
to the Scotch Parliament he distinctly 
expresses his astonishment that any- 
thing, especially silver, should possess 
an imaginary value, and that metal 
should be viewed in a different light 
from other merchandize. And yet it 
is upon this error, as we shall here- 
after have occasion to observe, that 
his entire theory of paper-money was 
founded and built up. An ardent 
imagination and a laxity of moral prin- 
ciple probably led him astray from the 
course experience and his better judg- 
ment had originally traced out. 

His ill success in his native land in- 
duced Law to try his fortune in 
France, where the financial distress was 
so great that it appeared probable any 
remedy, however violent or new, would 
be unhesitatingly tried. But his san- 
guine expectations were again doomed 
to disappointment, and his theory was 
regarded as emanating from the fervid 
brain of a professed gamester. Nor 
was this altogether surprising; for 
pharo and other games of hazard 
were the principal source of our ad- 
venturer’s income. While at Paris he 
lived in the most expensive and costly 
style, and formed an intimacy with 
the young Duke of Orleans and other 
nobles of similar tastes and pursuits. 

According to M. Thiers he never 
commenced the game with less than 
100,000 livres tournois, and to facili- 
tate the reckoning had caused counters 
to be manufactured of the value of 
18 louis-d’or. But his invariable suc- 
cess excited the suspicions of the severe 
D’Argenson, at that time lieutenant 
of police, and Law received an humi- 
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liating order to quit the country with- 
out delay. 

From Paris he proceeded to the 
court of Victor Amadeus, duke of 
Savoy, and made another fruitless 
effort to reduce his theory to practice, 
but that prince replied to his specious 
representations that “he was not rich 
enough to ruin himself.” With the 
like result he next assailed the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

But fortune had at last prepared a 
resting-place for the wanderer, where 
“ample room and verge enough” 
would be afforded for the exercise of 
his teeming brain, and the full develop- 
ment of his most visionary schemes. 
In 1715 terminated the long and 
chequered reign of Louis XIV.; but 
the consequences of his selfish ambi- 
tion survived its momentary gratifica- 
tion, and desolation and misery were 
the only visible traces of the glory of 
the “ grand monarque.” The sad pic- 
ture of the condition of France drawn 
by Vauban in 1698 was still a faithful 
portrait. “Nearly one-tenth of the 
entire population,” he writes, “is re- 
duced to mendicity, and actually begs 
its bread. Of the nine other parts, 
five are incapable of bestowing alms 
upon the former, because they them- 
selves are nearly reduced to the like 
destitution. And of the four remain- 
ing parts, three are greatly distressed, 
and embarrassed with debts and law- 
suits. The tenth part cannot be cal- 
culated to exceed a hundred thousand 
families, and of these, without exagge- 
ration, there are not ten thousand, 
little and great, that can be said to be 
really in easy circumstances.” In 
the treasury there remained barely 
800,000 livres, and not above three 
millions were uncollected of the taxes 
for the current year. The expenses, 
however, were estimated at 142 mil- 
lions, of which 90 were already due 
for the interest of the public debt. 
This again amounted to two milliards 
412 millions, of which 600 millions 
consisted of effets royaux, that were at 
a discount of 80 per cent. Under 
these circumstances a national bank- 
ruptey appeared inevitable, and was 
even recommended by the upright and 
religious Duke of Saint-Simon. Ima- 
gining that the aristocraey—for whose 
benefit alone he seems to have thought 
all other classes existed—would view 
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with indifference the ruin of the com- 
mercial bodies and capitalists, he 
strongly urged the Regent to convoke 
the States-General, and declare France 
bankrupt. Fortunately for the na- 
tional honour, the Duke de Noailles 
succeeded in dissuading the adoption 
of such a fatal and disgraceful mea- 
sure, and announced three modes of 
averting the impending ruin. The 
first was a recoinage of all the money 
in the kingdom, by which process he 
expected to realise at least 72 millions : 
the second was the institution of a 
visa, or verification of all claims upon 
the state: and the third, the appoint- 
ment of a chamber of justice, to in- 
quire into the conduct of the farmers- 
general of the public revenue. It was 
unhappily no new thing for monarchs 
to alter at will the value of the cir- 
culating medium. The precious metals 
being considered as merely arbitrary 
signs, it followed as a natural conse- 
quence that these symbols could be 
made to express whatever value was 
affixed by those in authority. Thus, 
while the mark always represented 
eight ounces of gold or silver, the 
number of its component livres varied 
according to the necessities or the 
wealth of the sovereign. Were his 
finances exhausted by war or prodi- 
gality, he augmented the currency by 
decreeing that a greater number of 
livres should be required for a mark. 
On the other hand, did peace or ruth- 
less exactions cause his treasury to 
overflow, he diminished the currency, 
and a smaller number of livres was 
deemed equal toa mark. In the pre- 
sent instance,* however, this ingenious 
expedient proved miserably inefficient, 
for private peculation and fraud de- 
prived the government of its antici- 
pated profits. The second operation, 
that of the visa, was far more bene- 
ficial, and forgeries were discovered 
to the amount of 337,000,000. The 
600,000,000 of effets royaux were also 
reduced to 250,000,000, and converted 
into billets détat. The third expedi- 
ent, the formation of a Chamber of 
Justice, carried dismay and ruin among 
all those connected with the collection 
of taxes, but without conferring a pro- 
portionate benefit on the state. So 





* The mark at this time contained 28 
livres—it was augmented to 40. 
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rigorous were the investigations, so 
arbitrary the sentences of this tribunal, 
that it obtained the appropriate desig- 
nation of the Chambre Ardente. An 
immense corruption and depravity of 
public morals was brought to light, 
and many individuals were imprisoned 
and compelled to disgorge their ill- 
gotten gains ; but the results were cer- 
tainly inadequate to the severity dis- 
played, for the members of this tri- 
bunal were themselves by no means 
immaculate. The president, having 
appropriated to his own use the mag- 
ets silver seaux, used for cooling 
wines and liqueurs, that had belonged 
to a condemned farmer of the excise, 
received the appellation of Garde des 
Sceaux. Another of those convicted 
of malpractices having been taxed at 
1,200,000 livres, a certain nobleman 
called upon him and offered to obtain 
his pardon for 300,000 livres. ‘“ Ma 
foi, M. le Comte,” was the reply, “ vous 
venez trop tard ; j'ai fait mon marché 
avec Madame pour 150,000.” M. Hain- 
aut, who had been a farmer-general, 
voluntarily confessed to the chamber 
that he had accumulated 4,000,000, 
which he was willing to give up, but 
begged that one-fifth should be re- 
turned to him. His request was 
granted, and the 800,000 livres thus 
saved were added to the sums he had 
omitted in his return. So fearful was 
the corruption of the higher classes, 
that of the 162,000,000 for which the 
farmers of the revenue were collect- 
ively taxed, only 15 found their way 
into the royal treasury. Such was the 
state of financial affairs when Law for 
the second time entered France. The 
day of dupes was at hand, and the 
practised gamester felt a presentiment 
of the career that was opening before 
him. Could he have foreseen its 
speedy termination he might have hesi- 
tated before he jeopardised his en- 
tire fortune, for o brought with him 
no less than 1,600,000 livres. Quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. The 
otherwise clear-sighted adventurer was 
blinded by his own ardour to deceive 
the unwary and covetous, and Divine 
Providence caused his triumph to be 
the moment and origin of his ruin. 
For not with impunity can the princi- 
ples of truth and probity be slighted, 
whether in public or in private life, 
whether by nations or by individuals ; 


and rarely has retribution failed, how- 
ever slow in its course, to overtake 
those who forsake the broad straight 
path of rectitude and honour. 
Immediately after his arrival in Paris 
Law was admitted to the presence of 
the Regent, to whom his elegant man- 
ners and sanguine disposition ren- 
dered him peculiarly agreeable. Ina 
short time his visits of etiquette were 
converted into long and serious con- 
ferences, for his peculiar views of po- 
litical economy proved singularly ac- 
ceptable to a prince whose prodigality 
was as unbounded as his means were 
limited. Though he could not at first 
induce the council of finance to sanc- 
tion the establishment of a government 
bank, having for capital the annual 
revenue, Law obtained permission 
under the patronage of the regent to 
ya a private bank, with an exclusive 
charter for the period of 20 years. 
Accordingly, on the 2nd May, 1716, 
a decree was issued authorising him 
to raise a capital of 6,000,000 livres, by 
means of 1,200 shares of 5,000 livres, 
one-fourth to be paid in specie, and 
the balance in billets @ état. The busi- 
ness of the bank was entirely discount, 
nor was it allowed to engage in any 
branch of commerce, or to borrow 
money under any pretext. In one 
respect it was particularly beneficial, 
for it prevented the constant fluctua- 
tions in the value of the currency, by 
assuming as an invariable standard for 
its receipts and payments the écus 
@espéce, hence called écus de banque.* 
One obstacle to the complete success 
of the enterprise alone existed, and 
this was partially removed by a decree 
of the 10th April, 1717, which au- 
thorised the payment of taxes in billets 
de banque. The circulation of the notes 
was thus greatly increased, though 
they were still principally confined to 
Paris and some other large towns. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, some French-Canadian ad- 
venturers had discovered the river 
Mississippi, and the district since known 





* The écu was at this time worth 
three livres 10 sous. France possessed 
1,200,000,000 of specie, at the rate of 40 
livres the mark, or about 160 livres to the 
kilogramme of silver, equal to 200 frances in 
the present day. The currency of France 
was therefore equal to 1,500,000,000 
francs, or 60,000,0007. 
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as Louisiana. A colony that had been 
established in this savage and un- 
cultivated spot rapidly declined, be- 
cause, as was then too much the custom, 
the settlers, instead of devoting them- 
selves to agriculture, for which the 
country was singularly adapted, wasted 
their resources and time in searching for 
mines. In particular, a rich capitalist, 
named Crozat, had wellnigh ruined 
himself in this unprofitable pursuit, 
and now longed for an opportunity to 
free himself from such a burdensome 
and fruitless speculation. In August, 
1717, his privileges were accordingly 
transferred to Law, who was further 
authorised to form a joint-stock com- 
pany under the style and title of the 
Compagnie d’ Occident, with a capital 
of 100,000,000 livres, in 200,000 shares 
of 500 livres each, and the whole pay- 
able in billets détat. To this com- 
pany were formally ceded the lands of 

ouisiana, with the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of its commerce for 25 years, to- 
gether with the monopoly of the trade 
in Canadian beaver-skins. For some 
time, however, this speculation did not 
take, though Law invested in it the 
entire capital of the bank, which was 
in a most flourishing condition. But 
a strong feeling existed against the 
billets d état, which continued at a dis- 
count of nearly 60 per cent. though 
they bore interest at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum. 

On the 20th of December, 1717, a 
general meeting was held of the bank 
proprietors, in presence of the regent, 
at which a dividend was declared at 
the rate of 74 per cent. for the pre- 
ceding six months, and the affairs of 
the company were proved to be ina 
most thriving state. At the same time 
the Hotel de Soissons was chosen as 
the seat of the banking operations, and 
converted into a sort of bourse, or 
exchange. The credit of the bank was 
also not a little strengthened by the 
apparently increasing wealth of its 
director, for about this time he pur- 
chased of the Count d’Evreux the 
lordship of Tanquerville, in Normandy, 
for 800,000 livres. To the Prince de 
Carignan he gave 1,400,000 livres for 
the Hotel de Soissons, besides buying an 
estate of the Marchioness de Beuvron 
for a further sum of 500,000 livres. 
His prosperity, however, excited the 
envy of the people, and even of the 
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parliament, who summoned him to ap- 
pear before them. Treating this man- 
date with silent contempt, Law now 
established a manufactory of English 
watches, and sent for a considerable 
number of workmen from that country. 
The indignation of the parliament was 
thus completely aroused, and a decree 
was issued ordering his arrest, which 
the regent immediately annulled, and 
declared Law to be under his especial 
protection. 

In the beginning of September, 1718, 
the Compagnie d’ Occident obtained the 
monopoly of the manufacture of to- 
bacco throughout the kingdom, and, 
as there now appeared a certainty of 
obtaining the interest of one’s money, 
the shares began gradually to rise in 
value, though the billets détat were 
still at a discount of from 60 to 70 per 
cent. But towards the close of the 
year a marked improvement took place 
in the value of the company’s shares, 
and on the 4th December the banque 
générale was declared the banque royale. 
The aspect of affairs was now com- 
pletely changed. The peculiar benefit 
of the original enterprise principally 
consisted in its preserving a fixed 
standard for the value of its notes,— 
an advantage of no ordinary nature at 
a time when the currency was subject 
to such sudden and arbitrary fluctua- 
tions. Henceforth an arret of the 
Council of State sufficed for the pro- 
mulgation of any amount of billets 
@état, which might be reimbursed 
either in écus de banque or in livres 
tournois, and thus the currency was 
reduced to its former uncertainty. 
Five branches were established in as 
many principal cities of France, and 
the payment of silver coin was restricted 
to sums not exceeding 600 livres: 
above that amount, the acceptance of 
reimbursements in gold, or in bank- 
notes, became imperative. Up to this 
time, the issue of billets de banque had 
not exceeded 12,000,000 livres, but the 
systéme, as it was called, was now about 
to be fully developed, and the creation 
of paper-money became multiplied to 
an almost incredible extent. 

A grand meeting having been held 
about this time in the Hotel de Mesmes, 
in the presence of the Regent, the 
Dukes of Chartres and Bourbon, the 
Prince of Conti, and other nobles 
of rank and influence, it was resolved 
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to unite the Senegal Company with 
the Compagnie d Occident. The King 
agreed to pay the anriual sum of 
300,000 livres, to be deducted from 
the profits of the bank, for the main- 
tenance of a sufficient body of troops 
in Louisiana, though the officers were 
to be appointed by the company. His 
Majesty further ceded the port and 
magazines of Port Louis, without pre- 
judice to the interests of the crown. 
By this decree the company was se- 
cured the monopoly of the slave trade, 
and the exclusive enjoyment of the 
commerce in skins, ivory, and gold 
dust from Cape Blanco to the river 
Sierra Leone, and the natural con- 
sequence was a rapid rise in the price 
of shares. 

On the 22nd April, 1719, appeared 
an arrét of the council, declaring the 
circulation of the bank notes to be 
more advantageous to the kingdom 
than that of the precious metals, which 
require to be imported from foreign 
countries, and that they were therefore 
to be exempted from the diminutions 
that might hereafter affect specie, and 
were always to retain their nominal 
value. The transport of specie from one 
town to another in which a branch of 
the royal bank existed was interdicted, 
unless it were for the use of that estab- 
lishment, and creditors were authorised 
to demand payment in notes. At the 
same time it was announced that paper 
money to the extent of 59,000,000 of 
livres tournois had been issued since the 
commencement of December of the 
preceding year, and that to meet the 
wishes and necessities of the public (!) 
a further creation of 29,000,000, also in 
livres tournois, would take place with- 
out delay. In the same month ap- 
peared an edict conferring on the Com- 
pagnie @ Occident the privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by the China and East India 
Companies, so that the Compagnie des 
Indes, as it was henceforth to be styled, 
now possessed the entire commerce be- 
tween France and the continents of 
Asia, Africa, and America. To in- 
demnify the old companies, permission 
was given tothis vast monopoly to create 
an additional capital of 25,000,000, in 
50,000 shares of 500 livres each. Ten 
per cent. alone was required to be paid 
on the acceptance of shares, the ba- 
lance being divided into twenty equal 
monthly instalments, and those only 
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John Law; and the Mississippi Scheme. 
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could subscribe who possessed four 
times the amount in the shares of the 
Occident. In consequence, within three 
months, the old and new shares—the 
latter being distinguished by the name 
of filles—had doubled in value, and 
were eagerly sought at 1,000 livres. 

In the month of May, an expedition 
was sent out to Louisiana to colonise 
that district, and search for the precious 
metals. A large quantity of mining 
implements and scientific instruments 
was ostentatiously put on board the 
vessels destined for this voyage; but 
the mockery of the enterprise was ap- 
parent in the mode adopted for se- 
curing colonists. Above 6,000 rogues 
and vagabonds were arrested in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and shipped 
off with the most heartless disregard 
for their actual necessities during so 
long a passage. 

A further augmentation of the cur- 
rency, which raised the mark from 
40 to 60 livres, greatly contributed to 
the success of the system. People 
flocked in crowds to the bank, offer- 
ing gold, silver, and even jewels, in 
exchange for notes and shares. So 
great was the number of applicants, 
that they were frequently unable to 
reach the magic counter, the goal of 
their struggles, and more than once 
the cashiers exhorted them to patience, 
and considerately promised to “ take all 
their gold.”. Never perhaps was the 
privilege of Midas so little coveted, 
nor would the happy holder of bank- 
stock have exchanged his lot for that 
of the Phrygian monarch. 

Another arrét of the council, dated 
July 25th, conferred upon the Com- 

nie des Indes the exclusive privi- 
ege of the mint, for nine years, in 
consideration of the sum of 50,000,000, 
which the company engaged to pay the 
King, in fifteen equal monthly instal- 
ments. To effect this object, a further 
creation of shares became necessary, 
and the petites filles were issued to 
the number of 50,000 more, at 1000 
livres each, though the capital to be 
raised was nominally only 25,000,000 
as before. But, on account of the 
bonus due to the government, it 
was deemed expedient, and perhaps 
only just, to issue the new shares at 
the current price of the old. To ac- 
celerate this operation, the company 
undertook to pay from the Ist Janu- 
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ary, 1720, the enormous dividend of 
12 per cent.* Each subscriber for the 
—_ filles was obliged to possess at 
east five times the amount in the two 
former issues, and yet, so great was 
the anxiety to obtain these precious 
papers, that in a short time their no- 
minal value had increased ten fold. A 
share in the Compagnie d Occident, 
which in 1717 had been purchased for 
500 livres in billets détat—or about 
160 livres in specie—was in August 
1719, worth fully 5000 livres. 

About this time, a rumour was 
spread abroad that two goldmines 
had been discovered on the Mississippi, 
and that the company had resolved to 
send out 4000 troops to protect the co- 
lonists. A further depreciation of the 
currency was announced, and the de- 
sire to exchange the precious metals 
for paper became almost a mania. 
Waggons, private carriages, and street 
porters laden with specie, might daily 
be seen arriving at the bank; and not 
only people from the provinces, but 
foreigners from distant lands, flocked 
to the El Dorado of Europe, in the 
sure hope of realising a rapid and 
enormous fortune. 

New advantages were now accumu- 
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lated in favour of the company, and an 


-arrét of the council informed the public, 


that the farming of the public reve- 
nues was added to its already existing 
privileges. In return, the company en- 
gaged to advance 1,500,000,000 to the 
King, at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum, in order to pay off a large 
— of the public debt, and of the - 

ong Annuities. Recourse was again 
had to a fresh creation of actions, or 
shares, and 300,000 were issued at the 
current price of the old shares, or 
5000 livres, though their nominal value 
remained at 500 livres. As before, 
these new actions were paid by instal- 
ments, only one-tenth being required 
at the time of purchase. On the 13th 
September, one-third of the fresh 
creation was offered to the public; a 
second third on the 28th; and the re- 
mainder on the 2nd of October. A 
perfect frenzy prevailed to acquire 
these shares, and within twenty days 
not only was the entire poe sub- 
scribed, but the price rose to 8000 
livres a share. Thus, while the no- 
minal capital of the company was 
300,000,000 livres, ere long its value 
in the market represented 12 milliards. 

(To be continued.) 





PICTURED CARDS OF THE POPISH PLOT. 
(With two Plates.) 


IN our recent review of Mr. Chatto’s 
History of Playing Cards we alluded 
to the circumstance of cards having 
been made, in packs marked with the 
ordinary suits, and therefore capable 
of being employed for the customary 
games, but at the same time adapted to 
convey instruction in various sciences, 
as history, geography, heraldry, arith- 
metic, &c. A pictured pack of an 
historical, or we may rather say of a 
political character, was recently ex- 


hibited to the Archeological Institute 
by Mr. B. Nightingale, and is now 
kindly placed in our hands by that 
gentleman. It was published in the 
year 1679, during the popular ex- 
citement connected with “the Popish 
Plot,” and the greater part of the 
plates represent the incidents which 
had taken place, or which were as- 
sumed to have taken place, in connec- 
tion with that matter ;{ whilst the suit 
of Spades (not Clubs, as erroneously 





* Three hundred thousand shares had 


been issued, representing a capital of 


150,000,000 livres, the interest on which at 12 per cent. would amount to 18,000,000. 
Was it possible for Law to have so grossly deceived himself, as to believe in the practi- 


cability of fulfilling such a promise ? 


tT We propose to describe some other curious packs on future occasions, and shall 
be obliged by any further communications on the subject. 

t A pocket volume published in 1681 bears the following title: ‘‘ The Plot in a - 
Dream : or, The Discoverer in Masquerade, in a succinct Discourse and Narrative of 
the late and present Designs of the Papists against the King and Government. By 
Philopatris.’” The writer veils his statements, whether true or false, under disguised 
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stated by Mr. Chatto,) relates entirely 
to the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey. There is no chronological 
order in the series of designs, for the 
two of Spades refers to the Fire of 
London in 1666, and the four of Spades 
to the trial of Sir George Wakeman, 


which took place on the 18th of July, 
1679. We therefore describe them in 
the order of the suits, from the ace 
upwards, though the incidents con- 
nected with Sir E. B. Godfrey’s murder 
apparently run rather in the contrary 
direction :— 





Suit or Hearts. 


I. The Plot first hatcht at Rome by the Pope and Cardinalls &*t.—The Pope, three 
cardinals and a bishop, seated at a table, below which is the devil. 

II. S*. E. B. Godfree takeing Dr. Oates his depositions.—Copied in our first Plate. 

III. Dr. Oates discovereth Gauan in the Lobby.—He points him out for arrest.* 

III. Coleman giveth a Guiny to Incourage y* 4 Ruffians.—This was to kill the 
King at Windsor. 

V. Dr. Oates receiues letters from y* Fathers to carry beyond Sea. 

VI. Coleman drawn to his exrecution.—Copied in the second Plate. 

VII. Coleman examin’d in Newyate by severall Lords. 

VIII. Coleman writeing a declaration and letter® to la Chess. 

IX. The Seiziny severall Conspirators. 

X. Mr. Langhorn del.uering out Comissions for several Offic™s. 

Knave. The Irish Ruffians going for Windsor.—They are Riding on horseback. 

Queen. Mr. Everard imprison’d in the Tower.—He is seated on straw. 

King. Dr. Oates discouereth y* Plat to y* King and Cvouncell.—Copied in the 
first Plate. 

Suir oF Ciuss. 


I. The Consult of Benedictine Monks and Fryers in the Savoy. 
II. London remember 1666 
the 2d of September : 

People carrying away their gouds from the burning city. 

III. Gifford and Stubbs give mony to a Made to fire her Master’s house. 

III. The Tryall of St. G. Wakeman & 3 Benedictine Monks.—The monks are 
standing at the bar before three judges, dressed in coats and perukes like private 
gentlemen. Sir George Wakeman was the Queen’s physician ; and they were charged 
with an intention to poison the King, but acqnitted.f 

V. The Execution of the 5 Iesuits.—Copied in the second Plate. 

VI. Capt. Berry and Alderman Brooks are offer’d 500''. to cast the Plot on the 
Protestants.—Copied in the first Plate. 

‘ VII. Whitebread writeing letters concerning the state of Ireland.—Attired as a 
esuit. 

VIII. The Conspirators Signeiny y* Resolve for killing the King. 

IX. Father Connyers Preaching against y® Oathes of Alejance & Supremacy.— 
From his mouth, on a scroll, Exlirpate Hereticks root & branch. 





names, but which (like those in the Debates of Cave and Johnson) are easily deciphered. 
He represents himself as a gentleman, the friend and confilant of a ‘ discoverer ’”’ 
who had been a Romish priest, and whom he calls Phileroy. This character is evidently 
intended to personify Oates. This book has a folding plate for a frontispiece, repre- 
senting the cavern of “ Strombolo’’ or Rome, on the other side of the sea, with the 
Pope in “ Consult ;” in the foreground Philopatris the dreamer is standing under a tree, 
and again conversing with Phileroy, who is in a black gown, and showing him various 
“ Popish Trinkets laid aside.” In the course of the book are several copper-plate 
engravings, four designs on each plate, of historical occurrences. These designs are on 
the whole much inferior to the present cards, but in some cases closely follow them, 
particularly in the attempted assassination of the King in St. James’s Park (further 
noticed hereafter), in the carrying of Sir E. B. Godfrey’s body to Primrose Hill, in 
Reading standing in the Pillory, and in ‘‘ Papists hireing servants to fire houses.’’ 

* Gavan was a Jesuit. ‘* The first I seized were some of my old companions of the 
Ignatian order ; they called me Achitophel, Judas, Renegade, Apostate, and what not ; 
I gave them leave to speak their will, it being the priviledge of losers, as I saw plainly 
they were like to be in this bargain.’”’ The Plot in a Dream, p. 158. 

+ ‘* One of them that I knew to be a priest, I saw go huffing along in an Hectorian 
garb, hat buttoned up, a long periwig, and a rapier by his side.’”’ Ibid. p. 135. 
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4 X. Cap‘. Bedlow carrying letters to Forraigne Parts.—Riding post, a ship in the 
istance. 

Knave. Reddin standing in y° Pillory.—Copied in the second Plate. 

Queen. Redding endeavouring to Corrupt Cap‘. Bedioe.—Behbind a curtain a woman 
(qu. the Queen ?) is peeping. 

King. Cap‘. Bedlow examin’d by y® secret Comitee of the House of Commons.— 
Copied in the first Plate. . 


Suit or DiamonpDs. 


I. The Consult at the white horse Taverne.* 

Il. Ireland and Grove drawn to their execution. 

III. Ashby received instruction of Whitebread for the society [i.e. of Jesus] to 
offer S* George Wakeman 10,000" to poison the King. 

IIII. Whitebread made Provintiall.—Seated in a chair with four standing at- 
tendants. 

V. Several Iesuitts receiuing Commissions to stir the People to Rebellion in Scotland. 

VI. Pickerin Executed. 

VII. S* William Waller burning Popish books, Imayes, and Reliques. 

VIII. The Consult at Wild House.—Wild House was in Drury Lane. 

IX. Fenwick at Dover, sending Students to St. Omers. 

X. Gavan inform’ the Fathers of the affairs in Staffordshire. 

Knave. Pickerin attempts to kill y* K. in St. lames Park.—Copied in the second 
Plate. 

Queen. Mr. Ieninsd examin'd by y° Privy Councell. 

King. Mr. Dugdale in Staffordshire reading several letters relateing to the Plott. 


Suit or SPAapDEs. 


I. The Consult att Somersett house.—Seen under a half-open gateway, against which 
a gentleman (Oates ?) is leaning outside. 

II. The Funerall of S*. E. B. Godfree.—This took place at St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, which is seen in the background. 

Ill. The Execution of the Murtherers of S*. E. B. Godfree. 

IIII. The Murtherers of S. E. B. Godfr® are diverting themselves at Bow after 
the murther.—Through an open window is seen suspended the sign of the Queen’s 
head. 

V. The body of St. E. B. G. carryd to Primrose hill on a Horse.—In the back- 
ground Sir Edmund’s body is repeated, run through with his sword. 

VI. The Dead body of S* E. B. G. Conuey'd out of Sommerset house in a Sedan. 

VII. The body of St E. B. Godfree is shew’d to Capt. Bedlow and Mr. Prance. 

VIII. S* E. B. Godfree Carrying up into a Roome. 

IX. S" E. B. Godfree Strangled Girald going to stab him. 

X. S' E. B. Godfree is perswaded to goe down Somerset house Yard. 

Knave. S' E. B. Godfree doggd by S‘ Clements Church.t 

Queen. The C!ub at y* Plow Ale house for the murther of S. B. B. Godfree. 

King. Mr. Prance discouers the murther of S* E. B. Godfree to the King and 
Councell. 





* ‘“¢ Their Grand Consult was held at the White Horse in le Strand, a tavern there 
so called, which was the usual place of their meetings 


The treacherous Trojan horse of old 
Did not more mischiefs in his bow’!s enfold 
Than did this place. 


The Provincial Blancpain [Whitbread] sat there in chief, to whom the several persons 
ingaged in the design gave in particular accounts of their actings and proceedings.” 
The Plot in a Dream, p. 119, where the accompanying print differs from the cards in 
the costume of the figures. In the cards they are all attired as gentlemen ; in the book 
there are three jesuits, two monks, and one gentleman. 

+ The story of the murder may he traced back from this card. It was said that the 
magistrate was walking in the Strand, that he was persuaded to enter the yard of 
Somerset House in order to interfere in the suppression of a fray which was got up 
for the purpose, that he was then forced in a room and strangled, his body carried into 
the fields, and pierced with his own sword. 
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We have copied eight of these cards, 
which appeared to us most curious, in 
illustration of the habits and manners 
of the period to which they belong. 
Tn the first four will be seen how the 
King presided in council; how the 
House of Commons held a private com- 
mittee; how an Alderman of London 
sat, in his gown and broad bands, to 
transact public business; and how a 
county magistrate (there were no po- 
lice magistrates in those days,) sat 
with a bar before him. 

Dr. Oates discouereth y¢ Plot to y¢ 
King and Councell. The doctor is in 
the gown of his clerical profession. 
The King wears his hat, and so does 
the councillor at his right hand, pro- 
bably intended for the Duke of York. 
In the King of Spades, King Charles 
is again in council, and is there the only 
person with his hat on. In the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons 
all the members sit in their hats, as 
does Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey as a 
magistrate. 

Capt. Bedlow examined by the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
This will be illustrated by the follow- 
ing passage from Sir John Bramston’s 
Autobiography : 

‘* Bedlow, another of the witnesses, as 
very a rogue, if he sayd true himselfe, 
as any of the pack, if robbinge on the 
highway, breaking houses, cheatinge, and 
cousenninge [make one]. I heard him 
when he came into the House of Com- 
mons first to make his narrative, standing 
at the barr. He begann thus: ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I have binn a great rogue; but 
had I not been soe I could not have 
knowne these things I am now about to 
tell you.’ This man was wittie and im- 
pudent, and certeinly a villain ; yet he dyed 
in his bed at Bristoll, and they say justified 
what he had sworne to be true.’’ 


Capt. Berry and Alderman Brooks 
are offered 500i. to cast the Plot on the 
Protestants. 


‘The persons they would have cor- 
rupted were two gentlemen of good re- 
pute, the one an Alderman, and the other 
a Captain in Bogland [Ireland], who hav- 
ing some former acquaintance with this 
Vile-netter,’’ i.e. Netterville, ‘‘a priest, 
being then a prisoner in one of the town 
gaols,’’ he (as was stated) was instigated 
by another priest to negociate with the 
Alderman and Captain, to arraign the con- 
duct of Oates and Bedloe, ‘‘ and to charge 
the Plot on the Dissenting Christians, as 


[ Sept. 


if they were the principal -authors and 
contrivers of it.’? The Plot ina Dream, 
pp- 209, 210. 

Sir E. B. Godfrey taking Dr. Oates's 
depositions. 

‘The Doctor soon after went before 
one Sir Edmond, a worthy Magistrate, and 
true friend to the King and Christian In- 
terest, before whom he took his oath of 
the truth of his informations, as they were 
contained in papers then shewed to the 
justice, but without permitting him to read 
over the particulars, but that in general 
they contained matters of treason and 
other high crimes, and that his Majesty 
had already copies of them.’’ The Plot 
in a Dream, p. 144. 


_ Sir John Bramston states, probably 

more accurately, “ He tooke their in- 
formations (those of Oates and Dr. 
Tongue) upon oath 27th Septembre 
1678, and delivers to the King one 
copie, and keepes another.” 


The subjects copied in the second 
Plate are the King walking in the 
Park, and three scenes of public pu- 
nishment, all different from any now 
retained. 

Pickering attempts to kill the King in 
St. James’s Park. Whilst the Palace 
of Whitehall was inhabited, St. James’s 
Park was its natural outlet, and we 
know from various passages in the 
writings of the times that Charles the 
Second was fond of walking there.* 
It was his place of exercise for the 

ame of mall, and he was fond of walk- 
ing to the decoy, on its south-western 
side, to feed his ducks. The small 
engraving in “ The Plot in a Dream,” 
which repeats the design of this card, 
shows the King walking in the same 
way in the midst of a file of his cour- 
tiers, there being as many as three 
before him and five after him, all with 
their hats under their arms. There 
are “2 Ruffians” with carabines in the 
foreground, instead of Pickering only. 
The parties charged with this crime 
were Ireland and Pickering priests, 
and Wood a layman, all of whom suf- 
fered execution for it. 

‘* The way proposed was that they should 
take some opportunity of the King’s walk- 
ing privately in his Royal Park, and then 
to shoot him: to which purpose they had 





* See “St. James’s Park,’’ in Mr. 
Cunningham’s excellent Handbook for 
London. 
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each of them a pistol delivered to them, 
with silver bullets (forsooth) because they 
were to soak in Royal Blood. These 
pistols, being made of a length more than 
ordinary, that they might do execution 
the further, were first consecrated by the 
Provincial in the name of the Great Bishop 
[the Pope]. The rewards proposed to them 
for this service was to one of them (being 
the layman) the sum of 1500/7. to the other, 
being a priest, 30000 missals, which at 
12d. a mass (the usual rate of that com- 
modity) amounts to the like sum.’’ The 
Plot in the Dream, p. 126. 

—‘‘ but the party that was to fire, per- 
ceiving the flint of his carabine to be loose, 
durst not attempt it.’’ Ibid. p. 191. 


Reading standing in the Pillory. The 
pillory was made with a hole to confine 
the head, and others for the hands, but 
the latter were not always used, being 
reserved for culprits who were contu- 
macious and troublesome. ‘Two per- 
sons could be punished at once at such 
a pillory as that shown in the plate: 
and the boards were sometimes made 
to revolve round the post, so that the 
culprits were walked round and round, 
but the artist here has not given space 
on the scaffold for that purpose. Above 
the head of the culprit is fixed an in- 
scription stating his crime.* 

Coleman drawn to his Execution. 
Coleman was secretary to the Duchess 
of York. In the Eight of Hearts he is 
represented as carrying on a traitorous 
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correspondence with the celebrated 
Pere la Chaise, confessor to Louis 
XIV. who has left his name to the 

reat cemetery at Paris. The design 
Before us is remarkable from its show- 
ing the sled or sledge in which cri- 
minals, apparently those of a superior 
rank, were carried to execution. The 
horse has on his head a plume of fu- 
nereal feathers. The condemned is 
reading a book of devotion. In the 
Two of Hearts Ireland and Grove are 
seated together in a similar sled, and 
the horse with his plume is the repe- 
tition of that before us. 

The Execution of the 5 Jesuits. These 
were Whitbread the Provincial, Har- 
court, Gavan, Fenwick, and Turner. 
They are represented as all tied up to 
one beam, and on the cart being drawn 
away they would be left suspended, 
the fatal operation which is represented 
as being carried into execution with 
“the murtherers of Sir E. B. Godfree” 
on the Three of Spades. The sheriff 
is seated on horseback in front, be- 
tween two halberdiers. In the back- 
ground is seen the fire prepared for 
the consumption of the bowels of the 
unhappy sufferers when they were cut 
down and dismembered—a_ horrible 
stage of the process which is repre- 
sented on the Six of Diamonds, with 
the title “ Pickering executed.” 





PIOZZIANA.—No. VI. 
(Continued from p. 136.) 


“ Uniform.—Louis Quatorze first 
brought them into fashion for these 
modern days,—and it was a device 
of his own suggesting, too, — when 
he new-modelled his army, and ap- 
pointed each regiment some mode of 
dress and colour by which they should 
be distinguished and wwe 4 





* The paper was sometimes fixed in the 
culprit’s hat. ‘‘ In the same tearme on 
25th day of June [1685] Miles Prance 
stood in the pillorie in Westminster Hall 
yard, he hauing first binn at all the Courts 
with a paper in his hat, shewinge his of- 
fence; which was for periurie committed 
in his euidence against Berrie, Hill, and 
Greene, whoe were condemned and ex- 
ecuted for the murder of Sir Edmund 
Berrie Godfrey.’’ 

+ Many of Cromwell’s regiments wore 


“To have rather—to like better. 
Johnson says the first of these is not 
English, and I trust he is right; yet 
Shakspere’s plays and common usage 
shield it from criticism, and foreigners 
are safe when they say that, although 
Dante was a greater poetical genius 
than Tasso, yet still they had rather 
read the Gierusalemme, or even Me- 
tastasio’s dramas, than his great work; 
and when they study English they like 
better to read Young’s Night Thoughts 
than Milton’s Paradise Lost.” 





“When Mademoiselle de Gournay, 





red coats, although regular uniform was 
not introduced into the French army till 
1670, nor into the English till a somewhat 
later period.—Rev. 
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one of the best Greek and Latin scho- 
lars in France when learning there 
stood on its pinnacle, had been teasing 
Racine the poet with explaining to him, 
who knew no more on’t than myself, 
some epigrams from the Anthologia 
for which he had no taste,—tormenting 
him with extolling their superior merit, 
and preferring their simplicity to all 
modern excellence,—he grew tired, 
and, telling her it was time to go to 
dinner, she ordered it up, and helping 
her friend to some soup, which was it 
seems particularly flat and insipid,— 
‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘c’est ici une 
soupe digne de vous, une soupe vrai- 


s” 


ment a la Grecque. 


“ Exergue.—Some people who wish 
not to be thought ignorant imagine 
exergue to be the reverse or contrary, 
or, as we say, the wrong side of a medal 
or coin. It is not so, however, Scholars 
could tell them that it means little 
more than the Latin fecit, in Greek, 
and that being commonly written on 
reverses, though sometimes it is found 
on front sides too, it has been mis- 
taken as meaning reverse. The symbol 
of Rome often observed on old gems, 
&c. is an exergue,—so is the carnation 
in Benvenuto Garofalo’s pictures. For, 
though there may be a written erergue, 
"tis oftener a sort of hieroglyphic. 
Evelyn writes the word erurge, but I 
believe *t was Marmontel’s tale that 
brought it into English conversation 
language. It used to be a mere book- 
word Exergue is a device, a 
visible metaphor; and I really know 
not what to call the 1.N.R.1. upon the 
cross, or the s.p.q.R. on the Roman 
banners, if they be not written exergues. 
.... The rp. which distinguishes 
the tombs of Romanists in our churches 
is an exergue, meaning Requiescat in 
pace.” 


“ The ‘rebus’ is a still meaner con- 
trivance, as things now stand, than the 
last-mentioned (riddle); yet an ac- 
quaintance with them may assist men 
in deciphering old families which 
showed their names by devices, as Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, who with the 
cross and red rose, which latter de- 
notes a Lancastrian partisan, gave a 
wide extended wing, with these four 
letters round, FELD; while Fuller of 
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Rose Hill chose for his rebus, device, or 
exergue,— 

A rose, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a 
well; ‘Rose Hill, I live well,’ being 
implied.” 


“¢ What plagues, what torments, are in store 
for thee, 
Thou sluggish idler, dilatory slave? 
says the Turk in Johnson’s Irene. 
He had imbibed an aversion to such 
people amounting almost to antipathy, 
though he considered himself among 
the number, and passed his life in 
forming and breaking resolutions of 
active diligence. He said that the 
verb saunter came originally from Sainte 
Terre, the Holy Land, for that in cru- 
sading times, when a fellow was found 
loitering about, unable or unwilling to 
give an account of himself and his de- 
signs, if asked whither he was going, 
the usual reply was, a la Suinte Terre ; 
and from that cause people who lounged 
about a house, trespassing upon ‘that 
hospitality which in such days was 
with difficulty refused, were called by 
corruption Sainterers and Saunterers.” * 


“ A lady of delicacy is now called, I 
know not why, a lady of sentiment; and 
a person who, as Addison’s Sempronius 
says of Cato, is grown by being long 
listened to ambitiously sententious, has 
been of late derided by the appellation 
of a man of sentiment, in allusion as I 
suppose to Mr. Sheridan’s play. Fa- 
vourite dramas have among the Eng- 
lish a temporary influence over lan- 

uage that would amaze one. The 

uke of Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal’ 
drove out of fashionable company the 
silly phrase of ‘ Egad!’ and all that ; 
and I have been told that Dryden’s 
Sir Martin cleared the elegant tables 
of their then favourite interlocution, 
‘In fine, sir!’ When the old poet 
Meynard came to Paris a little before 
his death, whatever he said one night 
almost, when his friends and he met 
at a tavern, some or other of them 
cried out * Ce mot la nest plus in usage! 
Wearied at length with their perpetual 
criticisms, he called for a sheet of 





* This is the derivation given in the 
English dictionaries, but it seems very 
questionable. Richardson gives others. 
We would rather consider it a corruption 
of the German Schlendren. 
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per and wrote these verses upon it, 
impromptu : 
En cheveux blancs il me faut donc aller 
Comme un enfant tous le jours a l’école, 
Que je serois fou d’apprendre a parler 
Lorsque la mort vient m’dter la parole.” 


“On Signs.—It is to the heraldic 
distinctions of the neighbouring noble- 
men that we are obliged for the multi- 
tude of monsters,—as the Red Lion, 
the Black Swan, Blue Boar, &c.; a 
Swan sable, a Boar azure, a Lion gules, 
&c. being the coat-armour of some man 
of consequence in the neighbourhood. 
This is so true, that the Harcourt arms, 
the Pembroke, and Marlboro’ arms, 
are even now hanging as signs in the 
vicinage of Blenheim, Wilton, or Nune- 
ham. The Green Man is however an 
exception; he is, I believe, an allusion 
to Bold Robin Hood, and, if the size of 
the picture admits, Little Juhn is com- 
monly visible in the perspective. The 
Two Maidens at or near Kenilworth, 
one with ared rose, and I think dressed 
in pink too, the other with a white rose, 
are ——7 the Princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth, set up by some wise 
fellow who wished to entertain the 

artisans of both families at his house 
if possible. Signs at elegant traders 
will very soon be out of custom, I see 
plainly. Brewers were wont to set 
up an anchor or a peacock, &c. but they 
are fallen into disuse; and I recollect 
no sign at any banker’s now unless the 
‘ three squirrels’* still stand in view at 
Temple Bar, which perhaps from the 
analogy between that hoarding animal 
and a money-dealer’s shop may have 
been longer preserved than the rest. 
‘Tis now growing familiar, I observe, 
to write the Prince’s Head or the 
White Lion instead of painting them, 
and some would certainly be with dif- 
ficulty represented to the eye, as a 
Nimble Ninepence, which was nothing 
more, probably, than a little coin twirled 
about as the Tndieetiass of a gaming- 
house. The Round of Beef, at some 
cook’s shop near St. Giles, tempted 
Cox, the merry dancing-master, of fa- 
cetious memory, when he saw these 
words under, ‘Good boiled beef hot 
every day,’ to rub the top of the h 





* The sign of Messrs. Goslings and 
— banking-house, 19, Fleet Street. 
—Epir. 
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out, so that it stood thus, ‘ not every 
day,’ and the people did not know 
when to apply for their dinners, so 
looked out another place for the pur- 

se. Pious signs too, as the aa 
and Standard, from a verse in St. John’s 
Apocalypse; the Dove and Mitre, which 
still remains at Hereford, with the 
Nun and Crucifix, wear out every day, 
as religion grows more delicate and 
less fervent among us. The Hare 
running over the Heads of Three Nuns, 
which used to stand at Charing Cross, 
was manifestly nothing more than bad 
spelling. Nuns of some religious order 
wear a hair-cloth or cilicia next the 
skin, for the purpose of mortification, 
and this article was sold at the linen- 
drapers’, who furnished the whole of 
their dress; but the practice growin 
obsolete, I suppose, and the idea still 
continuing of some connexion between 
a nun and a hair-skin, they thought it 
a hare-skin, and set up the figure of 
that animal accordingly.” 

“Dr. Johnson used to say, and I 
have read it recorded by some of his 
biographers, that the heaping words 
of literature on a head unfurnished 
with the precognition of knowledge,—a 


. senseless soul, as he often called such 


people,—was like setting diamonds or 
other precious jewels in lead, which 
could but obscure the lustre of the 
stone and make the possessor ashamed 
of it The Spanish ambassador 
to our court in Charles the Second’s 
time was accounted, and justly, a man 
of large capacity, deep in political his- 
tory, active in business, and in a word 
far too cunning for our thoughtless mo- 
narch’s counsellors to cope with; but, 
although nothing less than silly, he set 
those o’ laughing at his ignorance, to 
whom he was himself superior in parts 
and judgment. When the Royal So- 
ciety, being desirous of putting in prac- 
tice Torricelli’s experiments, thought 
the Peak of Teneriffe a good place to 
prove their efficacy, and deputed two 
members to solicit from his excellency 
letters of recommendation for the Ca- 
nary Isles ; the ambassador meantime 
never doubting but that their intention 
was to fetch away wine not know- 
ledge, inquired what quantity they 
proposed bringing home, to which the 
deputies replied, that their business 
was only to weigh the air upon the 
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mountain’s top; he drove them from 
his house like madmen, and ran him- 
self to Whitehall, crying out that some 
crazy Englishmen had insulted his 
avocation, and begged permission to 
weigh the air in his majesty’s domi- 
nions, as if such things were possible. 
Charles and his brother, who were no 
mean philosophers, concealed for good 
breeding their contempt of this igno- 
rant Spaniard; but the impossibilit 
of weighing air soon became a hac 
joke among the courtiers to divert the 
King in private,” &c. 


“ Vexation—There are blunt minds 
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very difficult to vex, though capable 
of being harassed from mere fatigue ; 
and Dr. Goldsmith used to tell hu- 
morously enough of a man and his 
wife that plagued one another mutually 
for several years, till at length the 
husband found out how he was more 
harassed and tired with the trouble of 
winning every battle, than the per- 
tinacious lady was with resisting, al- 
though she never gained a victory ; her 
spirit and genius for tormenting being 
keener, as it appears, whenever her 
sensibility to vexation was duller.” 


(To be continued.) 





TRADESMEN’S TOKENS.—No. IV. 








THE SHIP TAVERN IN GREENWICH. 


GREENWICH, or “ Greenwig,” as 
Lysons -_ it was formerly spelt (an 
orthography corroborated by the above 
Token), is a place of considerable an- 
tiquity. It was called “ Grenawic” 
by our Saxon forefathers, signifyin 
green creek, or bay; and its noble par 
can still boast of some undisturbed 
British tumuli. It was for a long pe- 
riod the favourite resort of royalty ; 
Henry VIII. was born there, as were 
also his daughters Mary and Eliza- 
beth. 

The Token here delineated is essen- 
tially a “ Tavern-Token,” and was 
issued by the master of the Ship Ta- 
vern, which has been taken down only 
within the last two years. Well do 
we recollect in our days of boyhood, 
when we visited Greenwich (ere steam 
boats were) in two-oared wherries 
“licensed to carry eight persons,” bein 
landed at the ancient well-fre satel 
“ stairs,” which lay at the foot of 
this old but popular river-side ta- 
vern. But its race at length was run; 
the increase of steamers required ca- 
pacious and commodious piers, and 
the old “ taverne” has given way to a 
new and ostentatious building, which 
stands not far removed from the an- 
cient site, bearing the same name with 
an — title, and towering in all the 


pride of architecture and stucco. The 
march of improvement brings increase 
of conveniences and accommodation— 
but the antiquary sees them not—he 
alone sighs over the past. 

This*Token appears to have been 
issued at an early period of the prac- 
tice; it is dated 1649, and the pre- 
vious year is the earliest date on re- 
cord.* The tavern-keepers originated 
them, and, though they soon came to 
be issued by other traders, they ob- 
tained the general name of “ Tavern- 
tokens.” Most contemporary writers 
so speak of them. Shadwell says, in 
one of his plays, with an immodest 
title, “I have a device will sting him 
if he have but a thimbleful of blood, 
or a spleen not so big as a Tavern- 
token.” And the “learned John Eve- 
lyn” notices the presumption of the 
keepers of taverns and tippling-houses 
who “ presumed to stamp and utter” 
these pieces. The name of the owner 
of the Ship is not recorded on his 
Token, but simply his initials, that of 
the surname being S. He perhaps 
rejoiced in the popular and multi- 
tudinous name of Smith. — 





* The earliest token we have seen is 
that of the Seven Stars in Cornhill, 1648. 
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Primitive Christian Worship. By the 
Rev. J. E. Tyler, B.D. 8vo0. pp. ziti. 
415. 2d edition. 

The Worship of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the Church of Rome con- 
trary to Holy Scripture, §c. By J. 
E. Tyler, B.D. 8v0. pp. xxii. 401. 
WE may surely esteem it fortunate 

(although at the hazard of its appearing 

selfish, as it saves us some trouble) 

when competent opinions have already 
been given, of works that are put into 
our hands for critical purposes. Thus 
in the case of these two volumes we 
are provided with the judgment of an 
eminent writer, which fully coincides 
with our own, and helps us to ex- 
press ourselves clearly. Mr. Soames, 
in his recent work, entitled “ The Latin 

Church in Anglo-Saxon Times,” after 

observing that Romanistscannot “make 

out a good case” for the invocation of 

Saints from antiquity, adds, “ Protest- 

ant research has wholly taken this plea 

from them.” And, in a note below, he 
says, “ This is conclusively shown by 

Mr. Tyler in his Primitive Worship 

and his Worship of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary in the Church of Rome. These 

two works contain particular examina- 

tions of the earliest theological autho- 
rities as to the invocation of inferior 
mediators.” (p. 9.) After this, it is 
with some hesitation that we proceed 
further, for some readers may think 
our additional remarks superfluous. 

The former of these volumes, on the 
appearance of the first edition, was re- 
viewed at some length in our Magazine 
for February, 1841. We have there- 
fore the less to say, but it is proper to 
announce the appearance of a second 
edition, and to congratulate the indus- 
trious author on the progress of his 
work, which the test of time is thus 
approving. We will, however, briefly 
state its nature, for the accommoda- 
tion of those who cannot turn to the 
former review, as so many copies of 
periodicals circulate by means of book 
societies, that a reference to former 
numbers is almost impossible in some 
cases. The author says that, 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXIL. 


‘*He has limited the range of his re- 
searches on the nature of Christian wor- 
ship, to the writers of the Church Catholic 
who lived before the Nicene Council, or 
were members of it.’’ 


But one exception is necessarily 
made, for— 


‘* Having found no allusion to the doc- 
trine of the Assumption of the Virgin, on 
which much of the religious worship now 
paid to her seems to be founded, he has 
been induced, in bis examination of the 
grounds on which that doctrine professes to 
be built, to cite authors who flourished sub- 
sequently to the Nicene Council.” (p. ix.) 

The form adopted in composing this 
volume is that of an address to the 
author’s Roman Catholic countrymen, 
which mode he considers to be less 
controversial, while the facts and ar- 
guments still remain the same. The 
spirit in which the book is written (and 
this is a very important part of it) is 
professedly “ not to hold up to obloqu 
those who are in error, but to diminish 
an evil where it already exists, and to 
check its further prevalence.” (p. x.) 
The objects are,—1. To ascertain the 
evidence on the subject of worship in 
the Old Testament; 2. To examine 
into the belief and practice of the Pri- 
mitive Church; 3. To compare these 
inquiries with the practice of the Church 
of Rome at various periods. The wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, termed “ Hy- 
perdulia,” forms a separate portion of 
this volume. In conclusion the author 
says, “ Until we have long passed the 
Nicene Council, we find no one writer 
of the Christian Church whose re- 
mains tell us that he either himself 
invoked saints and angels and the 
Virgin Mary, or was at all aware of 
any such practice prevailing in Chris- 
tendom.” (p. 396.) And he argues that, 
supposing our doctrine is right, the 
whole tenor of Scripture, and of the 
ancient writers, in their plain meaning, 
coincides with it; while, if the opposite 
doctrine is correct, Scripture must be 
evaded, and the clearest statements 
explained away. Attempts, as he says, 
have been made ee to draw our 

9 N 
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minds away from the written Word of 
God, and to argue hypothetically in 
favour of Romish doctrines. “But, in 
points of such vast moment, nothing 
short of God’s own pledge of his own 
eternal truth can assure us that all is 
safe.” (ibid.) 

The second of these works is de- 
voted more particularly to the con- 
sideration of “ Mariolatry,” as the 
worship of the Virgin Mary is tech- 
nically termed, and is in some respects 
an enlargement of the latter part of the 
other. ‘The author says he has long 
considered that worship to be one of 
“the greatest of those impediments 
which keep asunder the Reformed 
Church and the present Church of 
Rome.” (p. xi.) His plan in dis- 
cussing it is somewhat varied from 
that of the former volume, though 
each in its place has its use. He en- 
deavours to shew, first, what Romish 
teaching and practice are on this point; 
second, that this system is at variance 
with inspired truth, and with the faith 
of the primitive Church through the 
first five centuries. 


“‘In this department of my undertak- 
ing I can fearlessly say, that I have not 
neglected a single genuine work, or a 
single passage in any genuine work, of the 
writers of those times which could throw 
light on the subject of this inquiry. .... 
On putting the various testimonies together 
I acknowlege that the result has been no 
less surprising than satisfactory to myself 
as a Catholic Christian protesting against 
the errors of the Church of Rome.’ (pp. 
xiii. xiv.) 

It is a great advantage to the stu- 
dent, while traversing these subjects 
and that of image-worship (which Mr. 
Tyler has treated elsewhere), to have 
such a pioneer, who not only clears 
the way, but makes so straight a road 
that the end of the journey may soon 
be discerned. His works may rank 
with those of the late lamented Pro- 
fessor Burton, on the Divinity of 
Christ, and on the Trinity; and the 
reader may sit down to their perusal 
with the fullest confidence that he is 
entering upon a series of conclusive 
citations and arguments. Besides, 
they have another advantage. Con- 
troversies, when any ground is found 

untenable, are shifted to some other, 
which promises to answer better, and 
thus a person who is well read in the 
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older topics, finds himself baffled by 
new ones having arisen. But Mr. 
Tyler fully meets this necessity, for it 
is present tenets and practice that he 
exhibits and attacks; so that the 
student who furnishes himself with 
weapons from this armoury is not 
likely, if he uses them properly, to be 
foiled by his assailant. 

We do not intend, as when re- 
viewing Mr. Tyler’s work on Image- 
Worship, to enter upon a discussion 
of the subject itself. On this occasion 
we are satisfied with referring our 
readers generally to these volumes, 
which will fully repay the most careful 
pene We would, however, particu- 
arly invite attention to p. 21—25 of 
the “ Mariolatry,” where the present 
popular and showy practices are de- 
scribed ; and should the reader hap- 
pen to open at that place, we hope 
that he will be led to inquire whether 
there is any foundation for it, a ques- 
tion which this volume will satisfac- 
torily answer. Should a second edition 
be called for, as we expect it will, we 
have a few hints to give for minor im- 
provements. At p. 3 the second sen- 
tence ends obscurely ; we presume it 
should read like the fourth, which is 
complete. At p. 60, note, the author 
says, “ We have seen how utterly 
groundless is the legend of the Virgin’s 
Assumption.” Does this refer to the 
former work on “Primitive Worship” 
(p. 301)? for we do not find it in this 
volume, unless it be further on at 
p- 96. 

We should not forget to mention 
that both these works are placed in 
the Catalogue of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, a testi- 
mony which will have weight with 
many of our readers. Mr. Tyler has 
published a series of Tracts, entitled 
* What is Romanism?” which are also 
on the Society’s list, and some of 
which have been translated into Welsh. 
They are intended to convey the seme 
truths as form the subject of these 
volumes, together with some others, 


in a popular form. But, as the work ° 


on “ Image-Worship” has not yet, 
that we are aware of, been brought in 
this way within the reach of “ the 
million,” and as it might also be use- 
ful in that form, we would suggest a 
similar abridgement being made of it. 
The diversity of opinions on the sub- 
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ject within the Church of Rome itself, 
the resistance made in our own coun- 
try against its introduction, and other 
such topics to be gathered out of it, 
might form the basis of some useful 
and interesting tracts, independent of 
the general argument. Indeed, we 
think there is rather a want of such 
treatises for popular use, which might 
thus be readily and effectually sup- 
plied.* 


Elements of Instruction concerning the 
Church, and the Anglican Branch of 
it. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D. 

FIVE years ago the learned author 
of the present work published his 
*‘ Theophilus Anglicanus,” or Instruc- 
tions for the Young Student concern- 
ing the Church, and the Anglican Branch 
of it. The work was designed for 
students in colleges, candidates for 
orders, and persons educated and of 
somewhat advanced knowledge. This 
book we know has been widely read, 
and its popularity has shown both the 
judiciousness of the author's plan and 
the ability with which it has been ex- 
ecuted. However, it was represented 
that there were other classes to whom 
“ another edition, in a modified shape,” 
would be of service. Consequently, 
in the present work, the Greek and 
Latin quotations from the ancient 
writers of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and also the extracts from 
our own divines, which, Dr. Words- 
worth says, constitute the chief value of 
the “ Theophilus Anglicanus” for clas- 
sical and theological students, being 
not equally serviceable to those who 
may be said to be still in the rudiments 
of learning, are omitted ; but it is not 
to be forgotten that the authorities on 
which the statements in the present 
volume are made, are adduced in the 
other—the original work. The dis- 
tribution of the subject of the work 
is as follows: Part I. On the Church, 
treating of its Attributes—its Privi- 
leges—and its Errors. Part I. Treat- 
ing of the Anglican Branch of the Ca- 
tholic Church, showing the origin of 
the Church of England—its independ- 
ence of Rome—on its Reformation— 





* For the review of Mr. Tyler’s 
‘* Image-Worship,’’ see Gent. Mag. Oct. 
1848, 
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on its uninterrupted succession of 
Holy Orders—that it did not separate 
itself from the Church of Rome—that 
it has never been separate from the 
Catholic or Universal Church—that 
the Bishop of Rome has no supremacy 
in these realms. Part III. views the 
Church of England in its civil rela- 
tions; in this part the subject of the 
Royal Supremacy is explained, and its 
nature and extent shown. The [Vth 
Part treats of the Rites and Ceremo- - 
nies of the Church of England, and 
considers the nature and form of the 
vbjections made to them, and how far 
they are valid or not. In the pre- 
sent days, when every man seems to 
do whatever is right in his own eyes, 
regardless of any other rule of con- 
duct,—when heresies are spreading 
without, and schisms extending within, 
—when theories are viewed as facts, 
and wishes are substituted for argu- 
ments,—when not only the multitude 
is gone astray, but the episcopal 
guardians of the church are at vari- 
ance among themselves,—when the 
timid do not know to whom to trust, 
and the ignorant do not know where 
to learn ; we say, in our present dis- 
tracted state and divided opinion, both 
among the laity and clergy, while on 
one side the Church is called on to per- 
form greater duties and make larger sa- 
crifices, and on the other her vencrable 
statutes and sacred ordinances are 
abrogated or relaxed at the demand 
of those who do not belong to her, it 
is, we think, of the greatest import- 
ance that such a work as this should 
go forth, executed as it is by one of 
the ablest, most learned, and most 
faithful of the Sons of the Church, to 
prove, upon the force of undeniable 
fact, and unanswerable inference, the 
truth of those principles on which the 
Church is founded, the fidelity with 
which she has performed the great 
offices entrusted to her, and the right 
she conjointly claims to the belief, to 
the attachment, and the support of 
those who belong to that establishment 
which from the days of the Apostles 
to the present time has been feeding 
the altar of an unblemished faith, 
and interpreting the Word of God in 
purity and truth. This little work 
embraces so much valuable matter in 
a small compass, that we consider it a 
treasure house of substantial knowledge 
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to those who wish truly to know what 
history the Church can give of herself, 
and what are her claims to the attach- 
ment and confidence of her worship- 
pers; and it will be also an armoury 
of defence, when openly assailed by 
enemies from without, or secretly un- 
dermined by friends within. We think 
that Dr. Wordsworth, who has shown 
himself awake to one of those dangers 
that threaten her, will not be forgetful 
to make an equally successful defence 
whenever he thinks a proper opportu- 
nity has arrived for meeting the other. 
And from whatever quarter it might 
come, we are sure that he would not 
be wanting in giving notice of the ap- 
proaching danger, and pointing out at 
once the duty and the method of re- 
sistance. e have no fear either of 
the Pope or of the Dissenter, as long as 
the Church of England is true to her- 
self; her dangers are.all from within, 
and her enemies in her own citadel. 


ie Village Sermons. By 
Charles Kingsley, Jun. Rector of 

Eversley, Hants, and Canon of 

Middleham, Yorkshire. 

MR. KINGSLEY is known to most 
of our literary readers as the author of 
a poem of great merit, called “The 
Saint’s Tragedy,” and as the con- 
tributor under the name of “ Parson 
Lot” to a series of Tracts called “ Po- 
litics for the People.” When a volume 
of sermons from the same pen came 
into our hands, we were somewhat 
afraid, we confess, that some peculiar 
opinions, developed in his former 
works, might intrude themselves into 
his discourses from the pulpit. It is, 
therefore, particularly gratifying to 
see a popular writer of acknowledged 
talent manifesting a general apprecia- 
tion of our national Church, her Sa- 
craments, and her Liturgy. 

In other points of view this is no 
ordinary volume of sermons. Preached 
to a rural congregation in Hampshire, 
they are bond fide village sermons. 
Brief, practical, and homely even to a 
fault, they present to honest labour- 
ing men the great truths of religion 
with a force and earnestness of manner 
which cannot fail to arrest their atten- 
tion. In originality of thought, and 
plainness of diction, this volume some- 
what reminds us of another excellent 
specimen of “ village sermons,” those 
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by the late Mr. A. Hare, of Alton 
Barnes. There is this feature especially 
commendable in both, that they en- 
deavour to interest their hearers by 
illustrating the doctrines which they 
would enforce from subjects familiar 
to that class. Thus, in the volume 
before us, Mr. Kingsley draws instruc- 
tion for his rustic flock from natural 
religion (Sermons I. and II.); he traces 
God’s hand in the meanest and com- 
monest plants and animals, and thence 
enforces the duty of practically re- 
cognizing His goodness, by doing all 
to His glory, each in his daily business. 
Again, in Sermon XVII. “On the 
Resurrection,” he explains our present 
and future position in the Church by 
analogy from the different stages 
through which the wheat-plant passes. 

It is difficult to select a particular 
sermon for especial commendation from 
a volume where all is good; we may 
mention, as most striking to our minds, 
those on “God’s World,” and “ Na- 
tional Privileges.” Our readers will 
pardon us for quoting one passage—a 
touching paraphrase of Christ’s ap- 
pearance to Mary Magdalene on the 
morning of the Resurrection. 


‘*But Mary, faithful, humble Mary, 
stood without by the sepulchre weeping. 
The angels called to her, ‘Woman, why 
weepest thou?’ ‘They have taken away 
my Lord,’ said she, ‘and I know not 
where they have laid him.’ Then in a 
moment, out of the air, He appeared be- 
hind her. His body had been changed ; 
it was now a glorified spiritual body, which 
could appear and disappear when and how 
‘He liked. She turned back, and saw Him 
standing, but she knew him not. A won- 
drous change had come over Him since 
last she saw Him, hanging, bleeding, 
pale, and dying, on the cross of shame. 
* Woman,’ said He, ‘ why weepest thou?’ 
She, fancying it was the gardener, said 
to Him, ‘ Sir, if thou hast borne Him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, 
and I will take Him away.’ Jesus said 
to her, ‘Mary.’ At the sound of that 
beloved voice — His own voice — calling 
her by name, her recollection came back 
to her. She knew Him—knew Him for 
her risen Lord; and, falling at his feet, 
cried out, ‘My Master!’ So Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, rose from the 
dead.’’ (pp. 181, 182.) 


We must leave our readers to find out 
for themselves the other excellencies of 
this volume, and, while the press teems 
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with publications of this kind, we must 
express our acknowledgments to Mr. 
Kingsley for giving us an original good 
specimen of what country sermons 
ought tobe. . 


Meditations on the Collects, in Verse. 

WE must make a selection of some 
one of these Collects as the best way 
of giving the reader a knowledge of 
the style and taste in which the whole 
are formed. The task is not a very 
easy one so to adorn the plain and 
simple form of words in the prayer 
with poetical imagery, as to impart 
delight to the mind, without weakening 
or impairing the force and weight of 
the original ; but we think on the whole 
that in this, as in the others, the 
design has been successfully carried 
out. 


THE COLLECT. 


“0, God! who knowest us to be set in the 
midst of so many and great dangers that by 
reason of the frailty of our nature we cannot 
always stand upright, grant us such strength 
and protection as may support us in all dan- 
gers, and carry us through all temptation, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


When man was placed in Eden’s happy bow’rs, 
And reigned as God with full dominion there ; 
When joys celestial crown'd the winged hours, 
And all was pure as heaven—as bright, as 
fair ; 
When nought of evil tempted him astray, 
Within, without, around him, or above ; 
When God conversed with man from day to 
day, 
And holy ministers of heavenly love ;— 


Then, happy Paradise, how blest wert thou, 
Whilst thou remained in pristine purity ! 
Thy loveliness we only dream of now,— 
E’en thought can scarce conceive thy har- 
mony. 


Strange contrast is now seen on every side,— 
Sin has wrought discord in our fallen race ; 
The seeds of sin are scattered far and wide, 
And the sad fruits deform earth’s once fair 
face. 


But chiefly is man’s heart a wilderness, 
A barren soil to good, but prone to ill, 
And ever wandering from holiness 
Is the strong bent of his perverted will. 


Himself a wreck upon unholy ground, 
With dangers that surround him manifold; 
How can he meet the evils all around [hold? 
Unless thy strengthening arm his soul up- 


How in his weakness can he stand erect, 
With darkened vision and beset with foes, 

Unless thy Spirit’s quickening power direct 
And renovate his heart, and heal his woes ? 
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Then, Heavenly Father! deign to aid our need, 
And let our weakness manifest thy strength ; 

Work in us by thy power in word and deed, 
That we may triumph over sin at length. 


Be ever near us with thy guardian train, 
To watch and guide us through life’s devious 
way, 
That we in safety may march on and gain, 
When time is o’er, thy joys in endless day. 


We could have wished to have given 
another specimen in a different mea- 
sure of verse, and are only precluded 
from want of room. 


The Oratory; or Prayers and Thoughts 
in Verse. By William Nind, A.M. 
&c. 2d edition. 

THE little poems and hymns in this 
volume are, as far as possible, arranged 
with reference to the order of the 
Common Prayer,—as the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, the Commandments, and 
the services of Baptism, Marriage, &c. 
It is a very pleasing volume of sacred 
poetry, ornamented with elegant illus- 
trations and images, yet preserving 
that modest and decent reserve whic 
devotion never willingly forgets. Per- 
haps on such subjects what a writer 
loses in uncontrolled freedom, he more 
than regains in that judicious selection 
of thought and compressed and con- 
centrated force, which may have more 
power of effecting its object than could 
be attained by the use of a greater 
copiousness of materials, and a larger 
variety of application. ‘ 


GOD’s KINGDOM AND MAN'S. 


“For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 


Nature her everlasting work restores, 
And fills the vernal air with music blithe, 
Soft zephyrs linger in her tangled bowers, 
Or lightly whisper thro’ her willows lithe; 
In fields, late shorn by winter’s icy scythe, 
Shoot into life green stalks of arrowy blade; 
Round hawthorn stems the twining bell-flowers 
writhe, {rayed, 
And chesnuts, in their blooming spires ar- 
Cast on yon emerald bank a deep unchecker’d 
shade. 


But ah! man’s winter bears no new attire; 
No breeze of youthful hope, with joyous wing, 
Fans the cold embers of forgotten fire, 
Or breathes on wither'd flowers a second 
spring; 
November fogs hang darkly still, that fling 
Their chill dark cov’ring o’er autumnal field ; 
While scarce to age’s hoary branches cling 
A few torn leaves, that, idly flutt’ring, yield 
A mockery of defence from wint’ry storms to 
shield. 
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Man dies—and what of all his toil survives? 
His works fast follow on his own decay ; 
The labour of a life—of many lives— 
That raised the pillars of imperial sway, 
And deeply did the broad foundations lay, 
That it might stand unmoved while earth 
should last, 
Crumble and waste, like Babel’s tower, away, 
Unfinish’d, and yet numbered with things 
past— {howling blast. 
Acrushed and mould’ring heap—scorn of the 


So empires fell—their destined hour fulfilled, 
Leaving bare wrecks of what they were of yore, 
Till men essay laboriously to build [fore. 
From the same wrecks new kingdoms as be- 
Their pyramids of sand on the sea-shore 
Rearing, in mem’ry of the refluent wave ; 
Till time, returning in his strength once more, 
Rolls a full tide, whose breakers none can 
brave, (grave. 
Whirling without remorse all in one common 


Thy kingdom is of nature and of grace, 
And as the earthly evermore renews 
Her spring-tide youth, and blots out every 
trace 
Of winter ravage in the vernal hues 
Which the fine face of glowing May suffuse ; 
So the celestial, check’d although it seem 
By sin’s rude blast and chill unkindly dews, 
Her wintry seasons brightly shall redeem, 
And with more verdant meads, with richer har- 
vests, teem. 


All kingdoms tend to one—all end in time, 
And like the growth of nature is its rise, 
Unseen, unnoticed, till with power benign 
Its boughs o’ershade all lands beneath the 
skies. 
Then shall it stand the wonder of all eyes, 
And men sweet shelter in its umbrage seek ; 
Its leaves shall heal the nations, its supplies 
Feed with ambrosial fruits the pure and 
meek, [sorrow’s cheek. 
When God himself shall wipe the tear from 


DAYS OF CLOUDS AND DARKNESS. 


* Arm yourselves likewise with the same 
mind.” 


Why tell ye me of fairy land, 
Of hills, and verdant vales between, 
Where oft the traveller will stand, 
Lingering, as o’er enchanted scene— 


Forgetful of life’s dull concerns, 

Of his sweet home and native glade, 
Till his rapt spirit fondly yearns 

To lose itself in sun and shade ? 


To me *t is gloom,—I find no trace 
Of charms that everywhere exist : 

Coy Nature hides from me ber face, 
And mantles in a veil of mist. 


The hills unseen in distance rise ; 
Close at my feet the river flows, 
But all in vain my searching eyes 
Ask whence it comes, and whither goes. 
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Pilgrims of Christ! ere this ye tread 
A path with mercies richly strown; 

The Land of Pro-nise wide outspread 
To scenes of glory leads you on. 


And, when the day is clear and bright, 
Ye catch, perchance, from Eden bowers, 
Far off on yon resplendent height, 
A glimpse of the celestial towers. 


But oft the dim descending clouds 
Hang their dark drapery on the hills, 
And gathering mist the prospect shrouds, ° 
And the lone pilgrim’s bosom chills. 


Onward he looks, but looks in vain, 

By cloud confronted and embraced, 
Mountain and vale become a plain, 

And all this Paradise a waste. 
Yet faint not; the eternal hills 

Soar thro’ the clouds with front serene; 
And at their fount the mountain rills 

Fill their white-frothy urns unseen, 


The word and promise of your God, 
All mists of earth and sense above, 
Stand changeless, as of old they stood, 
Feeding perpetual streams of love. 

Still on—ye carry as ye go 
A clearer atmosphere around ; 

If Hope’s fair glance ye cannot know, 
Yet Duty’s present path is found. 


The God whose smile o’er field and flood 

Thou oft hast seen in distance shine, 
Perchance shall meet thee in the cloud, 

And seem more near—more closely 

thine. 

The reader will find more pleasure 
in selecting other poems according to 
his own judgment than in following 
our direction. The picturesque tra- 
veller needs no sign-posts nor guide- 
books; and he who wanders in the land 
of song loves equally to be free of 
control— 

Nor by another’s taste submits to be confined. 


The Sinfulness of Little Sins; a course 
of Sermons. By J. Jackson, A.M. 
“THESE sermons were published,” 
the author informs us, “at the request 
of some who heard them, but against 
the judgment of the author ;” he adds, 
however, in that spirit of Christian 
feeling which justly places the reputa- 
tion of the writer below the duties of 
the preacher of holiness, that “should 
they be found useful by but one reader 
in the work of self-examination and 
penitence, he will be content to bear 
the blame which he is conscious of de- 
serving for committing to the press 
discourses which have little but the 
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importance of the subject to recom- 
mend them.” That one reader is 
already found, and we have no doubt 
that many others will have pro- 
fited largely and wisely by the ju- 
dicious request of a grateful congre- 
gation overcoming the too scrupulous 
judgment of the author, whose modesty 
alone has prevented him from per- 
ceiving that, however important the 
subject might have been, such a re- 
quest would never have been made 
had not the manner of treating it by 
him made a lasting impression on the 
minds of his hearers. Other oppor- 
tunities will no doubt occur in which 
Mr. Jackson will be able to shew the 
wide extent of his theological learning 
and scholastic attainments; in the pre- 
sent he may be satisfied that in pleasing 
those whom it was his duty to instruct, 
and in making them feel the value of 
the instruction, he has performed his 
oftice well. The humblest task is best 
performed by him who is able to do a 
greater. “Si se ipse submittat, tamen 
securus est magnitudinis suz.” 

The first discourse treats of the sin- 
fulness of sin, treating it genericully, 
looking at it in its various terrific 
shapes as the cause of suffering, the 
ruin of the soul, as rebellion against 
God, as ingratitude to our benefactor, 
father, and Redeemer, and as perjury 
in the sight of him whose vows are 
upon us. Thus the various species of 
sins form the separate subjects of the 
discourses, as “sins of the temper ;” 
and we remember a great divine who 
used to say in his discourses, “that the 
government of the temper formed nine 
parts out of ten of men’s religious con- 
duct and duties.” However, it is one 
grossly. neglected by all ranks, upper 
and lower, equally in the house of 
princes and the house of beggars; for in 
the present Pharisaical days men com- 
pound for sins as they do for taxes, and 
buy the indulgence of those they like 
by the relinquishment of others to 
which they are less strongly inclined. 
And the government of the temper 
being one of those virtues which cannot 
be successfully assumed, and the false 
assumption of which would be be- 
trayed at the first unguarded moment, 
and as it is connected with a whole 
brotherhood of virtuous principles, 
such as self-respect, self-command, 
a sense of duty, a feeling of love, a 
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reverence of justice—as it is founded 
on all these, and as these are difficult 
truly to maintain, impossible falsely to 
assume, the result is, that the control 
of the temper is wiped out of the 
spiritual guide-book, and the wretched 
consequences that follow its unre- 
strained indulgence are only too late 
acknowledged when they are found, 
which they inevitably will be, to have 
swelled to the enormity of guilt; for 
(taking it in one of its various views), 
a long unrestrained indulgence of a 
violent temper will at last end in a 
confirmed malignity of, heart. Then 
follow the discourses on the “sins of 
— and vanity.” This is an excel- 
ent discourse ; we give an extract :— 


‘* The pride of talent, of wisdom, of 
education, is another of the sins to which 
human nature and the temper of our times 
render us peculiarly liable. We live in 
days when intellectual ability is more 
praised than moral worth, and when 
knowledge of every description (excepting 
the knowledge of God’s truth) is rated 
usually far above its real value. The con- 
sequence is that men are readily puffed 
up with any real or imagined mental 
talent, or any acquirement they may have 
made; and thus intellectual pride has be- 
come one of the prevailing sins of society, 
from the ponderous knowledge of the 
deeply learned, and the practised sagacity 
of the man of science, to him who, having 
just mastered the rudiments of elementary 
education, thinks himself entitled to look 
down in contempt on those less informed 
than himself. We need not deprecate the 
worth of sound and useful learning. We 
may admit to the full the importance of 
education. We may admire the talents 
which God bestows as he wills on those 
whom he is pleased to employ to work out 
his various purposes. We say we ought 
to do this, but we must bear in mind that 
we have nothing which we have not re- 
ceived ; that God alone makes us to differ 
from others ; that in his sight mere human 
knowledge is of little worth, and that one 
Christian grace would sink the scale 
weighed in the balance of the sanctuary 
against the concentrated wisdom of col- 
lected ages. Knowledge is an evil, which 
begets pride, which is a sin, and there is an 
humiliating truth recorded for our in- 
struction in the Word of God: ‘ Seest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit? 
There is more hope of a fool than him.’ ’’ 


We must (though pressed for room) 
make one short extract from the same 
discourse touching the same sin in a 
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still more offensive form, and spread- 
ing, as it does, under the shelter of 
favour in high quarters, over one sec- 
tion of the Established Church—both 
the shepherds and their flocks. 


‘¢T must say a few words of one kind, 
which if not the most common is perhaps 
the most melancholy of all, as the abuse 
of the best things is usually proportionally 
the worst. Spiritual pride is a snare by 
which Satan too often succeeds in retain- 
ing those who would seem to have escaped 
his power. Made susceptible of their 
sins, and seriously anxious to serve God 
and save their souls, men become vain of 
their seriousne#s and supposed sincerity. 
They pray, and are vain of their prayers; 
are charitable, and are vain of their charity. 
Their devotions, their acts of self-control, 
their separation from the world, their in- 
ternal struggles with sin, their very hu- 
mility itself, may all become grounds on 
which to build a pleasing but sinful claim 
of merit. In some their pride remains a 
secret canker, preying on the core of their 
religion. In others it swells to a Phari- 
saical affectation of superiority over others, 
adopting the feeling if not the words of 
God’s rebellious people of old, which said 
—‘ Stand by thyself, come not near to 
me, for Iam holier than thou ;’ and by all 
it requires to be guarded against by a fre- 
quent self-reflection, repeated humiliation, 
and earnest prayer to Him who alone can 
rule and cleanse the heart.’’ 

The other discourses are of equal 
merit, but we have come to the limits 
of our allotted space. 

BABPIOY MYOCIAMBOI. Babrii Fa- 
bule Iambice, cxrzi. J. F. Boisson- 
ade recensuit. 2da editio. 12mo. pp. 
viii. 67. 

Brevis Explicatio Fabularum Babrii 
ad secundam editionem J. F. Bois- 
sonadii. 12mo. pp. x. 81. 

THE Fables of Babrius, Babrias, or 
Gabrias, as the name has been differ- 
ently written, have long exercised the 
patience of commentators. Hitherto 
they were chiefly known by the frag- 
ments (including a few entire fables) 
preserved in Suidas, and the Iambic 
quatrains of Ignatius Magister, who 
abridged some of them in that form in 
the ninth century. This imperfect 
state made their loss regretted, on ac- 
count of the merit of the fragments ; 
and the feeling of the learned was like 
that of the old woman in Phedrus, 
whom the flavour of the empty cask 
reminded of its former contents : 
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Quale in te dicam bonum 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiz ! (iii. 1.) 

“ Were his book now extant,” says 
Bentley, in his Dissertation on Eso 
(c. 5), “ it might justly be opposed, if 
not preferred, to the Latin of Pheedrus. 
. . . Suidas brings many citations from 
him, all which shew him an excellent 

oet.” He proves too that some of the 

ables which were published as Esop’s 
by Nevelet were prosaic renderings 
from Babrius, by poetical fragments 
which are interspersed. “ In all these 
passages (hesays) there are most visible 
footsteps by which we may trace our 
imitator .... but generally he has so 
disguised the Fables that nobody can 
find they ever belonged to Babrius.” 
(c. 7.) 

A step in advance was made by 
Tyrwhitt, in his “ Dissertatio de Ba- 
brio,” 1776, the Supplement to which 
(Auctarium) was appended to his re- 
print of Gesner’s Orpheus in 1781; 
and the whole was republished at Leip- 
zig in 1785, by Harles, the author of 
the Greek and Latin “ Notitia.”. Tyr- 
whitt collected and illustrated the 
fragments,* and, apparently acting on 
Bentley’s hint, produced from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library several fables 
in prose, which bore the name of Esop, 
and in which poetical traces were dis- 
cernible. He says, “Ex his, opinor, 
satis manifestum est, collectionis Bod- 
leiane auctorem (quisquis fuerit et 
quocunque tempore vixerit) Babrii 
librum (fortasse integrum) ante oculos 
habuisse .... Casune, an de industria, 
tot Babrii fragmenta prose sue im- 
miscuerit, non satis liquet. Mihi pro- 
fecto verisimilius videtur hoc festina- 
tioni et inscitiz tribui debere, cum 
ty in ee esset verborum copia.” 

p- 26. 

Besides this, and Berger's edition of 
the Fragments (Munich, 1816), they 
have been appended to various editions 
of Esop, particularly the first one of 
Coray (Paris, 1810). But, thanks to 
the zeal of M. Villemain, we are now 
advanced much further, and have got, 
not indeed a complete text, but a series 
of the Fables of Babrius. That eminent 
Academician, while Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, sent an emissary 





* The late Bishop Burgess, who is 
styled ‘‘ Optime spei juvenis,’’ (p. 7) 
assisted in the collation of MSS. 
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named Minoides Menas(Muvwidns Mnvas, 
a Greek, we presume,) into Greece 
to examine libraries and purchase or 
transcribe MSS. He found in the 
monastery of Santa Laura, on Mount 
Athos,* a MS. of Babrius, containing 
121 fables, with two prologues or in- 
troductions to books ; and, though this 
is scarcely half of the work (for, as 
cited by Suidas, it contained between 
three and four hundred fables), still it 
is a considerable recovery. As Menas 
could not obtain the MS. by purchase 
he made a transcript of it, fom which 
the text was edited by M. Boissonade, 
with a Latin interpretation and notes. 
This we have not seen; the second 
edition, which is the one before us, was 
published in 1844, in a smaller form, 
with the text only; but it contains the 
editor’s latest corrections, which are by 
no means unimportant. He says, 

‘In priore editione procuranda, ob 
causas memoratu prorsus inutiles, valde 
mihi properandum fuit. Idcirco adhesi 
nonnusquam apographo strictius, et menda 
nonnulla non tetigi quz sanari posse 
reor; nonnulla quoque irrepserunt. In 
hacce altera, quamvis pauci dies et recen- 
sioni mew et typothetarum opere fuerint 
concessi, aliquot feci scripture: mutationes 
quas plerumque judicibus criticis non im- 
probatum iri spero.’’ (p. v.) 


This edition was adopted as a class 
book for the colleges of France, by a 
decision of February 8, 1845 ; and as 
it contains only the text, a “ Brevis 
Explicatio,” or Compendium of Notes, 
was published that year by M. Diibner, 
the editor of several Greek and Latin 
classies “ in usum tyronum,” and whose 
suggestions are honourably mentioned 
by M. Boissonade in his preface. We 
have read these notes through with 
the text, and can bear witness to their 
utility. 

The age of Babrius has always been 
a matter of uncertainty with commen- 
tators. Bentley considers that he was 
“one of the latest age of good writers.” 
(Esop, c. 7.) On this however Tyr- 
whitt remarks “ Quod vagum est, et 
nullo, quantum video, argumento fun- 
datum.” (Diss. p. 2,ed. Harles.) He 
supposes that Babrius lived about the 
time of Augustus, from a passage in 
the contemporary lexicon of Apollo- 


* For a description of this monastery 
see Gent. Mag. July, p. 10. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 
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nius, and the language of Avianus, * 
who seems to Semis os before Pheedrus 
in the preface to his Fables: “ Quas 
(fabulas scilicet Aesopi) Grecis Iam- 
bicis Babrius repetens in duo volumina 
coartuit ; Phedrus autem partem ali- 

uam quingue in libellos resolvit.” 

oray, arguing from the purity of his 
style, places him in the age of Bion 
and Moschus. M. Boissonade, in an 
article in the Journal del’Empire, 1813, 
assigned him an earlier date than that 
of Augustus, as Apollonius cites him 
without naming him, “Ce qui prouve 
qu’ & cette Epoque Babrias (sic) était 
déja fort connu et en quelque sorte 
classique.” But Knochius suspects 
the passage, on which this opinion is 
founded, of interpolation, and M. Bois- 
sonade has now seen reason to coincide 
with him, as else it would stand in the 
way of his present opinion. For in 
the first prologue Babrius addresses 
himself to a’ person named Branchus, 
whom in the second he calls son of 
King or Emperor (Baowéos) Alex- 
ander. References are also made to 
Syria, whence M. Boissonade supposes 
this person to be a son of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, and born in Syria, 
(which was that Emperor’s native 
country) of a mother of inferior rank, 
and called Branchus, as being placed 
under the tutelage of Apollo Branchius. 
In propounding this theory, the learned 
editor candidly says,— 


‘¢ Non ignoro quidem non valde firmis 
istam meam opinationem niti argumentis. 
Sed judicium expecto modeste judicum 
eruditiorum. ‘ Fungor vice cotis, expers 
ipse secandi.’ Mentes aliorum acuo.’’ 
(Pref. p. viii. Conf. Diibner, p. vii.) 


But the author asserts that he is the 
first who has made this use of the 
Iambic; for in the first prologue he 
proposes to tame the bitterness of that 
metre, which, as is well known, was 
then devoted to satire;f and in the 
second he says expressly, ; 

* Tyrwhitt writes Avienus, but Harles 
in his shortest ‘‘ Notitia,” 1803, says 
‘* Flavius Avianus, olim Avienus in codd. 
antiquioribus dictus.’’ (p. 272.) 

+ See inter al. Ovid’s.Ibis, ]. 51 and 
644: 

Postmodo, si perges, in te mihi liber lambus 
Tincta Lycambeo sanguine tela dabit .. . 
. - Et pede, quo debent acria bella geri. 


And “ pugnacis Iambi,’’ 1. 521, 
20 
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"ANN eye vén povon 

Si8ept, kabap@ xpuoio xadwacas 
Tov pvbiapBov, domep immov SmXitny. 
which M. Diibner concisely renders 
“Ego vero nova musa fabulam Iam- 
bicam cecini.” He mentions that 
others have entered in at the door, 
which he had been the first to open 
(1. 9), whence we may at least infer 
that his Fables were published at in- 
tervals, perhaps at long ones. Either 
then he was prior to we (A.D. 
48, Harles, Notitia, p. 128), or he was 
ignorant of the Latin Fabulist, or 
affected an unreasonable contempt for 
Latin literature. That he was con- 
temporary with a potentate named 
Alexander is evident; but how shall 
we identify such a sovereign, when 
between B.C. 150—65, there were two 
of the name in Syria, and three of the 
Ptolemies (9th, 10th, and 11th) -bore 
it in addition ? . 

The discoverer of the MS., (Minoides 
Menas, endeavours to extract some per- 
sonal history from the text, by conjec- 
turing, from the language of Fable 33, 
that the writer had suffered from a dis- 
honest guardian. ‘Thathe was a Syrian, 
either by birth or residence, seems pretty 
clear, for in Fable 56 he speaks of the 
Arabs from his own knowledge (as émei- 
paOnv) as addicted to falsehood. That he 
had found instances of the kind is pro- 
bable enough, for Lord Valentia in his 
travels gives the Arabs the same cha- 
racter at this day: “Hypocrisy and 
deceit are so natural to them, that 
they prefer telling a lie to speaking 
the truth, even when not urged to do 
so by any motive of interest; to this 
they are trained from their youth, and 
it forms a — part of their edu- 
cation.” Cervantes even extends this 
character to their Spanish brethren, 
and says of the fictitious biographer of 
Don Quixote, Cid Hamet Benengeli, 
“the author was an Arabian, of a 
nation too much addicted to falsehood.” 
(Part i. b. ii. c. 22.) But a Spaniard 
could not speak of the Moors in those 
times without prejudice, and Cervantes 
may thus have hoped to throw dust in 
the eyes of the censorship. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in his Discourse on the 
Arabs, gives them a better character, 
and praises them for “the practice of 
exalted virtues.” 

We now proceed to offer some re- 
marks on the collection thus fortu- 
nately brought to light. The metre is 
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Choliambic, thus differing from that 
of Phedrus, who has chosen the ordi- 
nary Iambic. The introduction is pre- 
ferable to that of Pheedrus, and re- 
alises Bentley’s expectation. Fable 38 
is imperfect, as is also 40, but this 
latter is virtually the same as 27, only 
the subject is changed from a toad and 
an ox to a lizard anda serpent. At 
No. 57 we have a different version of 
the story of Pandora’s box, and one 
which the fair sex will doubtless pre- 
fer, as here the box or vase contains 
benefits instead of evils, which the man 
(for the woman is not mentioned) in- 
cautiously lets fly, excepting Hope, 
who remains to tell “ a flattering tale, 
that joy will soon return.”** At No. 
65 we have a relic of the early mytho- 
logy, in which Prometheus is described 
as a deity anterior to Jupiter : 
Gedy Tpopnbeds Hv Tis, dAAa TOV TpaTav. 
which M. Diibner explains, “ Non eo- 
rum qui nune 6eoi vocantur, non duo- 
decim Olympiorum, sed ex primis deis 
sub Ovpavé vel Celo, Titanum etate ;” 
and he is represented as the creator of 
mankind, which so far agrees with 
Ovid’s “Quam satus Iapeto,” &c. 
(Met. i. 82.) The subject is the po- 
ular one of the two wallets, contain- 
ing the man’s own faults and his 
neighbour’s. No. 94, The Sick Lion, 
is given by Tyrwhitt from the Bod- 
leian MS. adding “ Habemus hic, ni 
fallor, ipsissima Babrii verba.” (Diss. 
p- 9.) He remarks that the conclusion 
appears rather frigid, viz. that if the 
stag had possessed any heart, he would 
not have ventured twice into the lion’s 
den. The same, however, he says is 
found in the Oriental collection, en- 
titled “Calilah wa Damnah,” which 
bears the name of Pilpay or Bidpai. 
Perhaps the heart is supposed to be the 
seat of sagacity. At No. 100, 1. 7, 8, 
translated “ inter lupos leo esse vide- 
ris, sed inter leones lupus,” we have a 
arallel to Johnson’s saying, that Lord 
hesterfield might be a wit among 
lords, but he was only a lord among 
wits, and which he may have taken 
from some Esopitn source. In No. 101, 
The Lion reigning equitably, we have 





* This opening of a well known song 
was made the subject of one of his foren- 
sic puns, by Lord Norbury, while the 
court was kept waiting by Counsellor Joy, 
who had gone out, and did not return in 
time, 
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an excellent idea of good government 
thus rendered, “ Ibi e hance diem, 
inquit, videre cupivi, que imbecilles 
etiam robustis timendos reddat.” (1. 
10-12.) Weare not told in this edi- 
tion, or in the notes, whether the frag- 
ment at the end occurs in the MS. 
It is found in Suidas, and Bentley calls 
it “a noble fragment of Babrius,” 
comparing it with No. 245 of Nevelet’s 
Esop. (c. 7.)* 

We must refer the reader to the 
notes themselves, and to M. Bois- 
sonade’s preface, for emendations of 
the text, particularly on Introd. i. 1. 
19, and Fables 49, 60, 71, and 100. 
The editor had formerly observed of 
the style of Babrius, in the Journal de 
l Empire, “ Le style de Babriast (sic) 
est de la plus exquise élégance ; il y a 
de la naiveté, de la grice, de l’éléva- 
tion, quand le sujet le demande, et 
quelquefois ce ton d’ironie légére dont 
La Fontaine a fait un emploi si heu- 
reux.” M., Diibner, writing for French 
readers, while he acknowledges Ba» 
brius as “ ceteris omnibus prestans,” 
makes one exception to this eulogy in 
favour of La Fontaine, and as if to . tm 
its justice has given a list of subjects 
that are handled by both, ems < 
those in which the modern recedes fur- 
thest from Babrius. Now it has been 
said, that one ought not to argue with 
an enthusiast, and therefore we readily 
leave the French in the enjoyment of 
their own opinion, but we must re- 
mark that the Fable of The Sick Lion 
(B. 102 ; La F. vi. 14) is not one of the 
modern’s best, though the terms of 
French government are happily ap- 
o In No. 110, The Ass Carrying 

alt, La Fontaine recedes a good way 
from Babrius, whose moral is better, 
as the fraudulent party is punished, 
though La Fontaine's is not a bad one, 
viz. that imitation is sometimes dan- 
gerous. (ii. 10.) 

This collection contains thirteen sub- 
jects, which are not found elsewhere, 
but some of these are of inferior 
merit: their uniqueness, like Wouver- 
man’s picture without a horse in it 
(see Gi eg Essay on Prints, p. 240), 
may make them curious, but it lessens 
their value in other respects, as no 
other writer seems to have thought 





; * It is the same subject as Phsedrus, 
iv. 1, al. iii. 20, ‘* Asinus et Galli,”’ 
t+ He has now adopted Babrius. 
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them worth adopting. And so far the 
character which Harles has given of 
Pheedrus applies to Babrius : “ Quam- 
diu Aesopum sequitur, ingeniosus in 
fingendo.” (Notitia, p. 128.) We have 
said thirteen, exclusive of No. 22, 
where M. Diibner says “ Alibi non vi- 
detur haberi,” but which is erroneous, 
or must be meant of ancient fabulists, 
as the same subject occurs in La 
Fontaine (b. vi. 1), but we do not 
learn whence he has taken it. 

Tn his second prologue, Babrius as- 
signs a Syrian origin to fable, and says 
that to this succeeded the Greek Eso- 
pie, and the Libyan. With this 

Tiller agrees, in his unfinished work 
on Greek literature, where in a con- 
cise dissertation on the nature and 
origin of fable, he deduces it from the 
East (such symbolical narratives being 
most in harmony with the Oriental 
character) ; he considers that the Li- 
byan, as its name denotes, was of Afri- 
can origin, and introduced into Greece 
through Cyrene. (p. 144-6.) 

We have thus a new classic added 
to our list, and one which is worthy of 
being used in our public schools, as a 
Greek counterpart to Phedrus. Nor 
is there any need of an English re- 
print, as these volumes are creditable 
specimens of MM. Didot’s type, and 
as the notes of M. Diibner, being in 
Latin, are more within the learner’s 
reach than if they were in French, 
of which language few English school- 
boys have a sufficient command for 
the purpose.* 


The Strayed Reveller and other Poems. 
B 


OF these an we prefer the one 
with which the volume opens—Myceri- 
nus (Herodot. ii. 133), but it is too 
long for us to give, and not well 
adapted for an extract. Yet we will 
try a short one, and our readers must 
inform themselves of the story, by their 
own research. 


I will unfold my sentence and my crime; 
My crime, that rapt in reverential awe, 

I sate obedient, in the fiery prime 
Of youth, self-governed, at the feet of law. 





* The student should procure, if pos- 
sible, Harles’s edition of Tyrwhitt, as it 
is uniform with these volumes. A copy 
was lately procured for us from Leipzig 
uncut, whence we infer that it is not out 
of stock, 














Ennobling this dull pomp—the life of kings, 

By contemplation of diviner things. 

My father loved injustice and lived long ; 
Crowned with grey hairs he died, and full of 

sway: 

I loved the good he scorned, and hated wrong, 
The gods declare my recompense to-day. 

I looked for life more lasting, rule more high, 

And when six years are measured, lo! I die. 


Yet surely, O my people, did I deem 
Man’s justice from the all just gods was 


given; 
A light that from some upper fount did beam, 
Some better archetype, whose seat was 
Heaven. 
A light that, shining from the blest abodes, 
Did shadow somewhat of the life of gods. 
Mere phantoms of man’s self-tormenting heart, 
Which on the sweets that woo it dares not 


feed, 
Vain dreams, that quench our pleasures, then 


depart, 
When the duped soul, self-mastered, claims 
its meed, (bestows, 


When on the strenuous just man, Heaven 
Crown of his struggling life, an unjust close. 


Seems it so light a thing then, austere powers, 
To spurn man’s common love, life’s pleasant 
things? [flowers, 
Seems there no joy in dances crowned with 
Love, free to range, and regal banquetings? 
Bend ye on these, indeed, an unmoved eye, 
Not Gods, but ghosts, in frozen apathy ? 


Or is it that some power, too wise, too strong 
Even for yourselves, to conquer or beguile, 
While earth and heaven, and men and gods 
along, 
Like the broad rushing of the columned Nile ; 
And the great powers we serve, themselves 
may be 
Slaves of a tyrannous necessity, &c. 


We pass onwards, through some ly- 
rical measures, which are too light of 
foot to detain us, to the following 
sonnets. 


SHAKSPERE. 
Others abide our question; thou art free. 
We ask and ask; thou smilest and art still; 
Out-topping knowledge from the loftiest hill 
That tothe stars uncrowns its majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea; 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling 
place ; 
Space but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searchings of mortality ; 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams 
know, {secure, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned,self-honoured, self- 
Didst work on earth unguessed at. Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 


WRITTEN IN BUTLER’S SERMONS. 
Affections, instincts, principles, and powers, 
Impulse and reason, freedom and control ; 

So men, unravelling God’s harmonious whole, 
Rend in a thousand shreds this life of ours. 
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Vain labour! Deep and broad, where none 
may see, 

Spring the foundations of the shadowy throne, 

Where man’s one nature, queen-like, sits alone 

Centred in a majestic unity; 

And rays, her powers, like sister islands, seen, 

Linking their coral arms under the sea, 

Or cluster’d peaks, with plunging gulfs between, 

Spanned by aérial arches, all of gold, 

Where’er the chariot-wheels of life are roll’d 

In cloudy circles to eternity. 


We must wind up with a ditty of a 
different kind, expressing our regret 
that the subjects of our author’s poems, 
though poetically treated, and clad 
in decent and good words, yet have 
not inspired us with much interest. 
The clock tolled from the hill, but 
there was no echo in the surrounding 
woods. 


THE HAGSWATER BOAT. 


A region desolate and wild, 

Black, chafing water, and afloat, 
And lonely as a truant child 

In a waste wood, a single boat. 
No mast, no sails are set thereon, 

t moves, but never moveth on: 

And welters like a human thing 
Amid the wild waves weltering. 


Behind, a buried vale doth sleep 

Far down the torrent cleaves its way ; 
In front the dark rock rises steep, 

A fretted wall of blue and grey. 
Of shooting cliff, and crumbled stone, 
With many a wild weed overgrown, 
All else black water ; and afloat, 
One rood from shore, that single boat. 


Last night the wind was up and strong, 
The grey-streak’d waters labour still ; 

The strong blast. brought a pigmy throng 
From that wild hollow of the hill. 

From those trim brooks, that burnish’d 

strand, 

So gently strewn with drifted sand ; 

From those weird domes of mounded green, 

That spot the solitary scene. 


This boat they found against the shore ; 
The glossy rushes nodded by ; 

One rood from land they push’d—no more; 
Then rested list’ning silently. 

The low waves lash’d the mountain’s crown, 

The grating shingle straggled down ; 

All night they sate ; then stole away, 

And left it rocking in the bay. 


Last night? I look’d—the sky was clear, 
The boat was old, a batter’d boat ; 
In sooth, it seems a hundred year 
Since that strange crew did ride afloat. 
The boat hath drifted in the bay— 
The oars have moulder’d as they lay— 
The rudder swings—yet none doth steer ; 
What living hand hath brought it here ? 
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The Rise and Fall of Rome Papal. By 
Robert Fleming. Fep. 8vo. pp. 129.— 
This work is reprinted from the first edi- 
tion of 1701. The author, who was son 
to a father of the same name, and with 
whom therefore he is sometimes con- 
founded, was pastor of the Scotish church 
at Rotterdam, in which office he succeeded 
his father in 1694.* For a detailed ac- 
count of his ministry and writings we refer 
the reader to Mr. Steven’s interesting 
‘* History of the Scotish Church in Rot- 
terdam,”’ which contains subsidiary notices 
of the British churches in the Netherlands, 
and also of the Dutch establishment. The 
principal of Fleming’s Jarger works is his 
Christology, which has received the praises 
of Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Doddridge, 
and in our own time those of Mr. Orme, 
who remarks that the author “ possessed 
a powerful and very original mind.’’ The 
principal of his smaller works is ‘‘ The 
grand Apocalyptic Question, concerning 
the Rise and Fall of Rome Papal,’’ which 
is now reprinted. It excited immense in- 
terest, says Mr. Steven, towards the close 
of the last century, from the astonishing 
coincidence between his conjectural in- 
terpretation of the Fourth Vial (Rev. xvi. 
8) and the calamitous events which then 
occurred in Paris. ‘The pouring out of 
this vial on the sun must denote the 
humiliation of some eminent potentates of 
the Romish interest, whose influences and 
countenances cherish and support the 
papal cause. And these, therefore, must 
be principally understood of the houses 
of Austria and Bourbon, though not ex- 
clusively of other popish princes.’”’ (p.73.) 
He considers that the expiration of this 
vial would be in 1794, before which the 
French monarchy would be brought low. 
(p. 74.) How the French revolution af- 
fected both those houses it is needless to 
point out. This striking conjecture re- 
vived the work, which had fallen into 
obscurity, and several editions were print- 
ed in England and America, as well as 
translations into other languages. We 
have seen it stated that Mr. Pitt was so 
struck with the interpretation that he 
shewed it to King George III. ; and the 
preface to the edition now before us men- 
tions that it was urged by the liberal party 
of the day, as a reason against the war 
with the French Republic, which (down 
to the Peace of Amiens) could not be con- 
sidered successful. Another interpreta- 
tion has given this work a further degree 
of celebrity. He conjectures that the fourth 
vial would end, and the fifth begin, by a 

* Fora notice of the elder Fleming’s 
“ Fulfilling of Scripture,’’ see Oct. 1848, 
p. 403, 
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new mortification of the Papacy (p. 76). 
This he thinks would commence about 
1794, and expire about 1848. When the 
reprints of this work began last year only 
six months had elapsed, and the fulfil- 
ment of Fleming’s conjecture was proble- 
matical. Subsequent events, however, 
have placed it in the foremost rank of 
happy interpretations. On the 24th of 
November, 1848, Pius IX. fled from Rome, 
and on December 29, the great bell of 
the capitol, which usually tolls only for 
the death of a pope, pealed solemnly. On 
March 3rd, 1849, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Rome (Rusconi) addressed a 
note to all the powers, saying ‘‘ We have 
at least done one great and glorious act, 
we have destroyed the temporal dominion 
of the Pope.” French intervention, incon- 
sistent indeed in a revolutionary govern- 
ment, has restored the Pope, but a forced 
restoration is itself an outrage, and a bad 
omen for a permanent or tranquil sove- 
reignty. This judgment, Fleming infers, 
will ruin the Pope’s authority signally, 
‘* but yet we are not to imagine that this 
vial will totally destroy the papacy, though 
it will exceedingly weaken it.’’ (p. 82.) 
He places its final destruction under the 
seventh vial, towards the year 2,000. 
Our readers are now in possession of the 
essence of Fleming’s curious work, which, 
as Mr. Steven observes, ‘‘ is distinguished 
throughout by uncommon ingenuity and 
modesty.’’ It has naturally excited great 
interest ; several reprints have appeared, 
and one of them professes to be the eleventh 
thousand, exclusive of others. 


Lateinos, the Mark or Name of the 


Beast. By the Rev. R. Rabett, M.A. 
8v0. pp. xxvi. 296.—This is an enlarged 
and revised edition of a work which was 
reviewed in our Magazine for December 
1835, when the opinion expressed of it 
was that the author had ‘‘ fought his battle 
manfully and well.’’ Other periodicals 
concurred in this opinion, nor has the 
encouraging effect of these praises been 
lost upon the author. Fortified by these 
approbations, he maintains his ground 
boldly, and ‘‘ fights his battle o’er again ’’ 
courageously. He remarks at p. 221, “I 
think it pretty certain that Lateinos will 
never have a rival name of equal identity 
concerning the solution of St. John’s 
enigma and vision.’’ In this we fully 
agree with him, for those writers who 
dispute this solution are either obliged to 
give up the idea of attempting one, or to 
advocate the claims of others with inferior 
probability ; and till some one of equal 
importance is substituted we must accept 
of this as the best. Neither do we think 
that the attempt to introduce various 
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readings has succeeded. The importance 
of the subject is too great to be contested, 
for one of the victories of the blessed 
(Rev. xv. 2) is over “the number of his 
name.’ Mr. Rabett has accompanied 
his book with a chart, exhibiting the com- 
pound symbol of the Apocalyptic beast, 
with his seven heads and ten horns and 
crowns ; but, ingenious as it is, we prefer 
the old representations. This point, how- 
ever, does not affect the main argument ; 
and we cannot do otherwise than say 
that Mr. Rabett has produced a standard 
volume, indeed a storehouse of citations 
and reasonings, which will be of con- 
siderable use to other writers. Mr. Elliott, 
in his celebrated ‘*‘ Hore Apocalyptice,”’ 
has already availed himself largely of the 
former edition of this work, which is no 
bad omen for its future utility and repu- 
tation. 





The Order and Ceremonial of the Mass. 
By the Rev. F. Oakeley, M.A.—-We do 
not profess to notice works of this de- 
scription; but, as it has been put into our 
hands, and will inform our readers of Mr. 
Oakeley’s present employment at ‘ St. 
Edmund’s College,’’ whence he dates, we 
briefly notice it. Hesaysat p. viii. “The 
desire of some aid toward understanding 
the ceremonies is by no means confined 
to converts ; it is shared to a very great 
extent by many who have enjoyed the 
unspeakable happiness of Catholic com- 
munion from their infancy.’’ This is a 
curious sentence, and virtually implies 
that the ceremonies are too numerous, or 
too mysterious, to say nothing of the 
service being performed in an unknown 
tongue. 





Absolution no Sacrament in the Church 
of England. By the Rev. J. Smythe, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 36.—This pamphlet con- 
sists of remarks on a sermon of the Rev. 
W. Maskell. Mr. Smythe has taken his 
stand on ground from which he cannot 
easily be dislodged. There are few ar- 
guments that cannot be-sustained, in some 
degree, by vague expressions in human 
writings ; but the language of the cate- 
chism of the xxvth Article is so plain, 
that there can be no doubt concerning the 
positive doctrine of our Church. 





Remarks on the subject of an Asylum 
Harbour for Portland Roads, as projected 
by the late Mr. John Harvey. 7th edition, 
1848, 8v0o.—The Hand Book to the Island 
of Portland ; with a description of every 
object worthy of notice. By J. Sherrin. 
Square 32mo.—Our notice is directed to 
these little books in consequence of the 
works of the intended Harbour of Refuge 


at Portland island being now actually in 
progress, and having been inaugurated by 
the visit of H.R.H. Prince Albert, of which 
we give an account in the Local News of 
our present Magazine. It appears that a 
breakwater for Portland Roads was the 
life-long project of Mr. John Harvey, 
formerly postmaster at Weymouth, and 
who had been previously engineer at the 
Bootle waterworks at Liverpool. The de- 
sign was entertained by him so long since 
as 1794, and he urged it upon the atten- 
tion of all persons of authority and in- 
fluence within his reach, by the presenta- 
tion of books and charts, until his death 
in 1829, when the task was pursued by 
his son of the same name, the present 
postmaster at Weymouth, whose friends 
are now congratulating him upon the final 
triumph of the object of his exertions: in 
which, of course, they are inclined to at- 
tribute to him a considerable share. The 
more immediate origin of this great un- 
dertaking is the Commission on Harbours 
of Refuge which was appointed in 1844. 
The late Mr. Harvey’s chief argument’ 
rested on strategical principles: the har- 
bour of Portland was to counteract the 
French works at Cherbourg, which in their 
earlier stage were destroyed by Lord Howe 
in 1758, and of which Lord Rodney said 
in 1787, “If Cherbourg harbour is com- 
pleted, then the British Channel is no 
more: it will be the French Channel.’’ 
Cherbourg has since been brought to a 
state of great completeness, but only coin- 
cidently with still greater changes, of which 
steam navigation is the most important in 
relation to maritime affairs. In a some- 
what happier spirit than that of Mr. John 
Harvey the Portland breakwater is now 
undertaken, not to promote or counteract 
hostile tactics, but as a harbour of refuge 
for all way-faring vessels in distress. The 
two little books before us, though ranking 
low as literary performances, will be pe- 
rused with interest. Mr. Harvey, besides 
chronicling his father’s efforts and his own, 
gives some account of the works begun, 
and also a description of Cherbourg, and 
the diaries of several excursions made to 
that port. The pamphlet is illustrated by 
a chart of Portland Roads, Mr. Sherrin’s 
hand-book, though written in a still more 
imperfect style, is full of information, which 
is evidently the result of diligent and 
personal inquiry, and therefore deserves 
encouragement. It comprises a descrip- 
tion of the older features, both natural 
and artificial, of the Isle of Portland, as 
well as all he could collect with reference 
to the Breakwater and Prison. 





Urgent Reasons for Reviving the Sy- 
nodal Functions of the Church. By the 
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Rev. T. P. Wright, M. A. 8vo. pp. 120.— 
It might seem indecorous and unchurch- 
manly to dissent from the author’s ob- 
ject, but, when the revival of synodal 
functions is advocated, we naturally ask, 
What will be gained by the measure? 
The answer to this question depends on 
another, viz. What party is likely to pre- 
dominate in the synod? If we have had 
any misgivings on the subject, this pam- 
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phlet does not quite remove them. The 
author thinks that the best way to guard 
against the evil of party spirit in a convo- 
cation is, “ by returning men of moderate 
views to the lower house.’ (p. 71). But 
who will ensure this? It is indeed most 
desirable, and unfortunately, in the present 
state of parties, as unlikely as it is de- 
sirable. And, on the whole, less is risked 
by delay than by precipitation. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE QueEEN’s CoLLEGEs, IRELAND. 


The following is a list of the Professors 
who have received their appointments to 
the new colleges :— 


Queen’s College, Belfast. 


The Greek ate Pap Frederick H. 
Ringwood, formerly Scholar of Trinity college, 
Dublin, Senior moderator in Classics and 
Ethics at the degree examination in 1837, 
Berkeley Professor of Greek in the University 
of Dublin, editor of “ A Selection from the Re- 
mains of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus.” 

The Latin Language.—C. Macdouall, form- 
erly Professor Elect of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh; author of an 
“Inaugural Lecture on the Study of the Ori- 
ental Languages,” and of a critical Essay on a 
work of Albertus Van Hengel. 

History and English Literature.—George 
L. Craik, LL.D. editor and one of the princi- 
pal writers of the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land; author of the “ Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties,’ ‘The New Zealanders,”’ 
“Sketches of the History of Learning and 
Literature in England,” “Spenser and his 
Poetry,” ‘ Bacon, his Writings and Philoso- 
phy,” “The Romance of the Peerage,’”’ and 
other works. 

Logic and Metaphysics.— Robert Blakey, 
A.M. author of an ‘‘ Essay on Logic,” “A 
ae of the Philosophy of Mind,” and other 
works. 

Mathematics.—W. Parkinson Wilson, B.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge; Se- 
nior Wrangler and Senior Smith’s Prizeman at 
the degree examination in 1847. 

Natural Philosophy.—John Stevelly, LL.D. 
M.R.I.A. science gold medallist of Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin; late Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Royal Belfast Institution; author 
of Original Scientific Memoirs in the Transac- 
tions of the _ Irish Academy. 


Chemistry.—Thomas Andrews, M.D. F.R.S. 
wr Vice-President of Queen’s college, 
fast. 


Anatomy and Physiology.—Alexander Carte, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, late demonstrator of anatomy in 
Trinity college, and conservator of the Museum 
in the College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

Natural History-George Dickie, M.D. lec- 
turer on Zoology and Botany in the University 
and King’s college of Aberdeen; author of 
numerous contributions to botanical science, 
published in various scientific periodicals. 

Modern Languages.—M. T. Frings, Ph. D. 
formerly Professor of the French language and 
literature in the Grauen Kloster, and Frede- 
rich Wilhelm Gymnasia at Berlin; author of 


a grammar of the French language for the use 
of Germans, and other educational works. 

Mineralogy and Geology.—F. M‘Coy, author 
of a work on the fossils of carboniferous lime- 
stone of Ireland, and on the Irish Silurian 
system. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy. — 
W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. barrister-at-law, 
Archbishop Whately’s professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin, and au- 
thor of various lectures and essays on political 
economy. 

English Law.—Echlin Molyneux, barrister- 
at-law, professor of Equity to the Dublin Law 
Institute. 

_Civil Engineering.—John Godwin, C,E. en- 

ineer to the Ulster, the Belfast and County 

wn, and other railway companies, 

Agricuiture.—John F. Hodges, M.D. late 

rofessor of Chemistry to the Royal Belfast 

nstitution. 

The Irish Language.—John O’Donovan 
M.R.1.A. author of an Irish grammar, and 
editor of various works published by the 
Archeological Society. 
= Practice of Medicine.—John C. Ferguson, 
M.D. late Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine to the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians; Physician in ordinary to Sir P. 
Dunn’s Hospital. 

Practice of Surgery—Alexander Gordon, 
M.D. late professor of Surgery in the Royal 
Belfast Institution. 

Materia Medica.—Thomas O’Meara, M.D. 
formerly University Medical Scholar, Univer- 
~— London. 

idwifery.—William Burden, M.D. 


Queen’s College, Cork. 


The Greek Language.—Joln Ryall, LL.D. 
Vice-President of the Queen's college, Cork. 
The Latin Language.—Bunnell Lewis, M.A. 
Fellow of the University of London. 
haw moy | and English Literature.—The Rev. 
Charles Darley, A.M. 7 
Logic and Metaphysics.—George Sidney 
Read, M.A. Fellow of St. Mary hall, Oxford. 
Mathematics.—George Boole, author of nu- 
merous memoirs on Mathematical subjects 
published in the “Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal.” : 
Natural Philosophy. — George Frederick 
Shaw, A.M. Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin. 
Chemistry.—J. Blyth, M.D. late Professor 
of Gmemistry in the Royal Agricultural col- 
lege, Cirencester. ' ; 
Anatomy and Physiology.— Hugh Carlile, 
D. 


Natural History.—Wm. Hincks, LL.D. for- 
merly Professor in the Manchester college, 


ork. 
Modern Languages.—Raymond de Véricour, 
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formerly Professor in the University of Paris ; 
author of “ Milton et la Poesie Epique,” 
**Rapport sur les Instituts de Fellenberg,” 
a work ‘On Modern French _ Literature,” 
and a translation of Guizot’s “ Civilisation of 
Europe.”’ 

coca | and Geology.—James Nicol, Se- 
cretary to the Geological Society of London, 
author of Prize Essays on the Geology of 
Peeblesshire and Roxburghshire, of a *‘ History 
of Iceland, Greenland, and the Feroe Islands, 
with an Account of their Natural History,’ 
a ** Treatise on ainestieny and other works. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy.—R. 
Horner Mills, A.B. late Professor of Political 
E yin the Glasgow Commercial College. 
t — Law.—Francis A. Walsh, barrister- 
at-law. 

Civil Engineering.—C. B. Lane, A.B. Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of Civil Engineers of 
London, late Resident Engineer to the Bir- 
mingham and Oxford Railway. ‘ 

Agriculture —Edmund Murphy, B.A. editor 
of the “ Agricultural and Industrial Journal.” 

The Irish Language. — Owen Connellan, 
translator of ‘‘The Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters,”’ and author of the Irish Grammar. 

es of Medicine.—D. C. O’Connor, 


Surgery.—Dennis B. Bullen, M.D. one of the 
a to the North Infirmary, Cork. 
ateria Medica.—A. Fleming, M.D. 
Midwifery.—J. A. Hervey, M.D. 


Queen’s College, Galway. 


The Greek Language.—Wm. Edward Hearn, 
scholar of Trin. Coll. Dublin. : 

The Latin Language.—Wm. Nesbitt, form- 
erly scholar of T. C. D. 

istory and English Literature. — Edward 
Berwick, Vice-President of Queen’s college, 
Galway. 

Logic and Metaphysics.—Thomas William 
Moffett, Head Master of the Classical Depart- 
— of the Royal Academical Institution, 

fast. 

Mathematics.—Michael Roberts, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity college, Dublin ; author of 
“Mathematical Memoirs, communicated to 
the Academy of Science of Paris.” 

Natural Philosophy.—John Mulcahy, A.B. 
of the University of Dublin; obtained the gold 
medal in 1829. 

Chemistry.—E. Ronalds, M.D. Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Middlesex Hospital ; editor 
of ‘* Knapp’s Applied Chemistry,” and of the 
** Journal of the Chemical Society.” z 

Anatomy and Physiology.—Croker King, 
M.D. M.R.L.A. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, Professor of Anatomy to 
the Royal Dublin Society. ; 

Natural History.—A, G. Melvide, M.D. for- 
merly Demonstrator of Anatomy to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Modern ge ye Bensbach, graduate 
in Medicine of the University of Heidelberg, 
author of ‘‘a Sketch of German Literature,”’ 
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Mineralogy and Geology.—William King, 
late curator of the Newcastle Museum, and 
lecturer on Geology. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy.— 
Denis Caulfield Heron, barrister-at-law. 

English Law, — Hugh w, barrister-at- 


law. 

Civil Engineering.—Thomas Deane, of St. 
Peter's college, Cambridge. 

Agriculture. — Thomas Skilling, formerly 
Agriculturist to the Board of Education, Prin- 
cipal and Manager of a School of Education at 
Ardfrey, near Galway. 

Trish Language.—Cornelius Mahony. 

Practice of Medicine.—N. Colanan, M.D. 
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Surgery.—James V. Browne, M.D. Member 
¢ cn College of Surgeons of Ireland, A.B. 


Materia Medica.—Simon M‘Coy, M.D. Lec- 
turer on the Theory and Practice of Surgery, 
and Examiner in Materia Medica in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 


List of Office-bearers in the Queen’s 
Colleges. 


Queen’s College, Belfast.—Registrar, W. T. 
C. Allen; Librarian, James M‘Adam; Bursar, 
Alexander Dickey. 

Queen’s College, Cork.—Registrar, Francis 
Albani; Librarian, H. Hennessy ; Bursar, Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. 

Queen’s College, Galway.—Registrar, Bern- 
ard O'Flaherty ; Librarian, James Hardiman ; 
Bursar, P. G. Fitzgerald. 





PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 

The president (Dr. Solby) and officers 
of ‘‘ The Dover Museum and Philosophic 
Institution,’’ have surrendered their col- 
lection to the Corporation, pursuant to the 
regulations of the Museum Act. The 
Mayor, in a neat speech, conveyed to the 
institution his own and the Corporation’s 
thanks for the complete and satisfactory 
condition in which they had received the 
collection. The Museum, therefore, with 
all that it contains, is now the property of 
the Corporation, and the public will hence- 
forth be admitted at ld. each. The col- 
lection of birds, especially, is extensive and 
excellent, and together with the fossils, 
minerals, coins, &c. &c. forms a cabinet of 
the curiosities of nature and art such as is 
rarely to be met with in a provincial town. 
The arrangement and ordering of the col- 
lection have chiefly devolved on the pre- 
sident, Messrs. J. Friend, G. T. Thomp- 
son, — Hambrook, jun. and other active 
members of the Philosophical Sociecy. 

With respect to the Museum at Lei- 
cester, the similar transfer of which was 
noticed in our last Magazine, p. 195, we 
are told that it is interesting to observe 
the quantity of small articles, such as 
coins, fossils, and antiquities, which are 
presented by the artizan visitors. Their 
curiosity to inspect its contents seems al- 
most equalled by their desire to contribute 
them. Amongst their offerings is a large 
assortment of Roman coins, all of which 
have been dug up in various parts of 
the town. Coins of the Constantines, 
Antoninus Pius, Carausius, Allectus, Nero, 
and Hadrian, are of frequent occur- 
rence. Amongst the recent acquisitions 
are two ancient Greek lamps, dug up 
between Athens and the Pirzus in 1842, 
in the presence of Adm. Sir Francis Mason, 
K.C.B. Commander of the station: pre- 
sented by the Rev. R. W. Kendall Wood, 
M.A. They evince the love which the 
Athenians possessed for beautiful forms, 
even in their ordinary utensils, made of 
common clay. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute has been held at Salisbury. The 
proceedings commenced at the Assembly 
Rooms on Tuesday the 24th of July, when 
the Marquess of Northampton, in the ab- 
sence of Earl Brownlow, inducted the 
Right Hon. Mr. Sidney Herbert into the 
chair as President. - 

Mr. Herbert then addressed the meeting 
at some length and with considerable 
eloquence. With regard to the place of 
meeting he remarked, he could not help 
regarding Salisbury as presenting an epi- 
tome of English history, so intimately 
interwoven were the men and the events 
with which it was associated with the 
course of national events. Its vicinity 
was equally remarkable. Need he remind 
them of Old Sarum—of the races who had 
come and gone, looming out largely on 
the page of history, and then dimly re- 
ceding before the advent of triumphant 
successors ? Was theirs not Clarendon 
with its regal associations, its Constitu- 
tions, its strife between a prelate backed 
by Norman power, and a portion of the 
nobility supported by a Saxon populace? 
and termagant prelates, too, in those wild 
stormy times, were not unknown at Salis- 
bury, in proof of which he might cite the 
instance of the conflict between King 
Stephen and a predecessor of the prelate on 
his left. Turning to Wilton, he trusted 
he should be forgiven for reminding them 
of the great names which had hallowed 
that locality. There Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his Arcadia, there had Philip Mas- 
singer been born and reared ; and there, 
too, Shakspere himself had walked and 
talked! Of the conspicuous position 
which the Pembrokes had occupied in 
English History it would ill become him 
to speak, but he expected to have the 
honour of receiving the Association at 
Wilton House, and showing them the 
trophies brought by his ancestors from 
well-fought fields. Stonehenge offered 
them an inexhaustible field for inquiry : 
the theories which had been hazarded 
were innumerable, but still the subject 
was involved in deepest mystery. He 
hoped, however, that the author of ‘‘ Cy- 
clops Christianus * ’’ would be among the 
number of those who purposed joining 
the excursion, and that he might be enabled 
to throw some light upon that inscrutable 


* A recent work on Stonehenge, by 
Mr. Herbert, of the Carnarvon family, 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXII. 


mystery, without establishing the employ- 
ment of a diabolic agency in its construc- 
tion. Of the great men who had signalised 
themselves by the pen or by the sword, 
and who had derived their birth and 
nurture from this county, he would only 
mention the names of Hobbes, of Malmes- 
bury, of Harris the philologist, of Lord 
Arundell Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and of that great man, who went 
forth from the little manor house at 
Stratford ‘sub Castro, with no higher am- 
bition than that of a cornetcy in the 
dragoons, and the thunders of whose elo- 
quence subsequently shook Europe itself, 
while the splendour of his genius and the 
wisdom of his counsels won for him the 
title of the great Earl of Chatham,—a 
greatness which was destined to be over- 
shadowed by that of his immortal son ! 
With Bemerton the name of that sweet 
singer and that pious divine, George 
Herbert, naturally associated itself, sug- 
gesting vividly to mind that memorable 
conversation between Herbert and Arch- 
bishop Laud, when the latter had so much 
difficulty in persuading him to undertake 
the cure of souls at Bemerton, that, when 
he had finally persuaded him, he forthwith 
sent for a tailor from Salisbury to measure 
him for his canonicals, so as to ensure his 
entering upon the holy office. That village, 
too, was memorable as having been the 
residence of Archdeacon Coxe, whose 
name and fame were familiar to them all. 
Recollections and associations like these 
served to cherish an affectionate attach- 
ment to localities, and to link us with the 
spirits of the illustrious dead. 

The Bishop of Oxford next delivered 
an eloquent address on the merits of 
archeology : and in allusion to the previous 
speaker he remarked that the President, 
when naming Bemerton, had omitted to 
make mention of the pious Norris in 
connection with that locality ; and, while 
touching on the subject, he could not for- 
bear reminding them that on these downs 
the judicious Hooker, immortalized by his 
Ecclesiastical Polity, was seen watching 
his sheepfold. 

George Matcham, esq. of New House, 
then read an Essay on the results of Ar- 
cheological Investigation in Wiltshire. He 
commenced by observing that ‘‘ it must be 
allowed that the county of Wilts, the 
southern division of which has been now 
chosen as the scene of investigation by the 
Archeological Institute, does not stand 
foremost among those portions of England 
remarkable for wei. of scenery, or for 
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majestic remains of monastic and baronial 
architecture ; nevertheless, it possesses its 
own peculiar, I may say exclusive, objects 
of interest; nor is it entirely deficient of 
those advantages to which I have referred. 
If the traveller stands on the northern 
ridge of that portion of our downs known 
as Salisbury Plain, his eye will meet be- 
neath him a wide and fertile vale, inter- 
spersed with numerous villages and inter- 
vening woods, in whose recesses may still 
be found the ruined cloister and moulder- 
ing battlement, and more than one man- 
sion whose moated precinct and pointed 
windows declare their existence and splen- 
dour in the days of the Plantagenets. 
Eastward, the rich vale of Pewsey merges 
in the glades of Savernake forest ; and to 
the west, the country approaching the 
banks of the Somersetshire Avon is varied 
by the remains of the ancient forests of 
Pewsham and Blackmore. ‘To the north, 
the Marlborough Downs, stretching into 
Berkshire, close the view of this extensive 
scene. Nor must the stranger suppose, as 
he travels over our plains, that all around 
him is one waste and solitude. On either 
side of his road, in the deep and narrow 
vallies formed by the four streams which 
here converge, and as one river water this 
city, continuous lines of villages afford 
habitation for the population, each of 
which presents its manor-place and rustic 
church, where the antiquary may often 
view a living picture of ancient simplicity. 
Of the plain itself, I may observe, that it 
must be regarded with favour by the 
archeologist, as it has been the means 
of preserving those primeval monuments 
for which this county is pre-eminently 
distinguished.’’ Having glanced at the 
original tribes who inhabited Wiltshire, 
Mr. Matcham adverted to their existing 
earthworks and edifices. It is well known 
that, although the barrows on our downs 
early engaged the attention of the curious, 
it was not until what an old man may call 
our own times that the effectual method 
of opening them was discovered. Stukeley 
rarely found the true deposit, but Mr, 
Cunnington and Sir Richard Hoare ascer- 
tained that the primary deposit was on 
the native soil, and that a section made in 
the centre to the level of the adjoining 
ground, met the real interment. Con- 
clusions derived from the various forms of 
barrows seem uncertain; but three dif- 
ferent modes of depositing the dead are 
clearly shown, and to a certain extent 
their relative antiquity. ‘Of these dif- 
ferent kinds of interment, I am of opinion 
(continues Sir Richard) that the one of 
burying the dead entire, with the legs 
gathered up, was the most ancient; that 
the system of cremation succeeded, and 
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prevailed with the former; and that the 
mode of burying the dead entire, and ex- 
tended at full length, was of the latest 
adoption.”’—(Ant. Wilts. p. 24.) After 
alluding to the Glain Neidyr, or holy 
adder-stone, and other spoils preserved in 
the museum at Stourhead, Mr. Matcham 
added that a smaller but valuable collection 
is preserved at Lake House, in which may 
be seen the relic supposed to be a talus, 
or tessera, declared by the historian of 
South Wilts to be the greatest curiosity 
yet discovered. 

From tumuli, Mr. Matcham turned to 
the British camps and earthworks, alluding 
particularly to Ogbury camp, near Salis- 
bury, where a single rampart, without a 
foss, incloses an area of 62 acres, not as 2 
defence against invaders, but as a place of 
refuge against the irruption of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, whither the Britons secured 
their cattle and families. In the same 
neighbourhood Vespasian’s camp exem- 
plifies the fact of the Romans taking pos- 
session of, and fortifying a British in- 
trenchment, where the area, intersected by 
a ditch near the centre, still indicates the 
original work. Yarnbury camp also shews 
entrances not appertaining to the first con- 
struction, where coarse British pottery is 
found intermixed with fine Roman ware, 
and unfashioned querns lie near the coins 
of the emperors. 

Grimsditch and Bockerly, intercepted 
by the Roman road in this neighbour- 
hood, probably exemplify the territo- 
rial boundaries of bordering aboriginal 
tribes. The ridgeways on the downs 
have been identified with the track- 
ways of the Britons, of which that near 
Yarnbury Camp is a conspicuous example. 
Whether Wansdike, in North Wiltshire, 
is referrable to the original inhabitants, or 
to the Belge, is a subject of debate; but, 
as part of the foss was filled to form the 
Roman road where they join about the 
village of Calston, it seems reasonable to 
date it before the invasion of Cesar. 

Mr. Matcham then proceeded to notice 
the venerable temples of Abury and Stone- 
henge, reviewing the opinions of Stukeley, 
Dr. Smith, Lisle Bowles, Godfrey Hig- 
gins, and others, concluding with de- 
scribing the theory of the Rev. Edward 
Duke, who, in his ‘‘ Druidical Temples of 
Wiltshire,’’ has developed a scheme which 
all must consider grand, and many may 
think sufficiently supported by facts and 
observation. ‘‘ Ifsurprise at the discovery 
of an ancient stationary orrery in the Wilt- 
shire downs, on a meridional line extend- 
ing E. by S. 16 miles, with the planets, 
seven in number, revolving round Silbury 
Hill, should create an incredulity, that 
impression may possibly be removed if 
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the facts are established, that the relative 
distances of those heavenly bodies are 
preserved in their assumed representations, 
still remaining,—if their names are in part 
still applied to them,—if the proportions 
of the Belt of Saturn, and the planet itself, 
may be tested by the circle of Stonehenge 
and its surrounding foss. If further it is 
recollected that the great meetings of the 
Celtic nations were held at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, and that these facts 
are combined with cther visible proofs, let 
candour at least be exercised towards the 
theory of my ingenious friend. We may 
bear in mind, that Carnac now presents 
a monument nearly as extensive as this 
supposed line; that it was an Eastern 
custom to parcel out ranges of country 
into astronomical nomes; that Mont Meru, 
in Upper India, was the primeval emblem 
of the earth, with its seven belts, typify- 
ing the planets in their elliptic orbits, and 
that this scheme was imitated at Meroé, 
and at Babylon with its seven concentric 
squares and houses; that if, indeed, as 
Diogenes Laertius asserts, the Druids are 
to be classed with the gymnosophists of 
India, and if, as Cesar relates, they were 
so skilled in astronomy, it may require no 
great stretch of imagination to suppose 
that these ancient Buddhist priests in- 
troduced here a representation of the 
celestial universe, and I think that the 
observations of Mr. Bowles on Abury 
show that calculations in the calendar may 
be there traced. If Teutates or Mercury 
was the chief god of the Britons, he was 
also the inventor of astronomy ; if, as is 
said, he introduced the intercalary days, 
they appear there in his astronomical 
temple, and it may be remembered that in 
those dedicated to him in Egypt the circle 
and the serpent were discovered by Denon, 
whilst the numerous Toothills in this 
neighbourhood attest his general worship. 
If, again, the groups in these structures 
agree with the Metonic cycle and that of 
the Neros, it may be difficult to disprove 
their scientific use.”’ 

Passing over the Roman roads, and the 
stations on them contested by Camden, 
Horsley, and Stukeley, as sufficiently fa- 
miliar, Mr. Matcham next adverted to the 
discovery of a road not mentioned in the 
Itineraries, by Sir Richard Hoare, leading 
from Old Sarum to Uphill on the Severn. 
‘‘ Mr. Hatcher has shown the progress of 
the Roman army under Vespasian through 
this country by the Ickneld-street and Old 
Sarum ; and with regard to its subsequent 
operations under P. Ostorius, I feel bound 
to mention an opinion formed from local 
observation, and communicated to me by 
the late Capt. Clarke, of the Artillery, 
whose knowledge as a military surveyor 
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was well known, that a line of Roman 
forts could be traced from the earthwork 
known as the Moat, on the Avon, to the 
Severn; to which he referred the pas- 
sage in the annals of Tacitus, Cunctosque 
castris Antonam et Sabrinam fluvios co- 
hibere parat. To Mr. Hatcher we are 
also indebted for tracing, with peculiar 
success, the progress of the Saxon invasion 
in this neigbourhood, at Charford, Cleer- 
bury, Figbury camp, and Old Sarum, his 
local knowledge affording him an advantage 
which Whitaker did not possess. To 
linger on the site of subsequent conflicts, 
as the identity of Ellandun with Wilton, 
would scarcely interest the present com- 
pany, but the restoration of the site of the 
battle of Edington to the village of that 
name, near Bruton (by Sir Richard Hoare) 
from the positive objection of the Historian 
of Manchester, may be cited to show the 
superiority of personal research over the 
ingenious theories of the closet. 

‘The disposition of estates in Wiltshire 
recorded in Domesday book is familiar to 
us by Mr. Wyndham’s translation ; and 
the line of descent has been traced, with 
more or less success, in the history of 
South Wilts. The elaborate chartulary 
of the Hungerford family afforded great 
assistance in this respect. We learn from 
the list of knights’ fees and Pedes finium, 
privately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
as well as from other sources, that pro- 
perty in this county soon became subdi- 
vided ; and few baronial estates of large 
extent, with their subordinate feudatories, 
can be traced. The investigation of our 
ancient families has been facilitated by the 
heraldic visitations and monumental in- 
scriptions gratuitously supplied by the 
gentleman above mentioned; but the 
critical account of the ancient Earls of 
Salisbury, the correction of their origin, 
now clearly assigned to the House of 
Roumare, from the errors of former gene- 
alogists, and the romantic events related 
of several members of it, as vividly shown 
by Mr. J. Gough Nichols in the descrip- 
tion of Lacock Abbey, assumes rather the 
dignity and value of historical research. 
We are indebted to the History of South 
Wilts for extended accounts of the abbeys 
of Amesbury and Wilton. It may be ob- 
served, that the three great monasteries in 
this neighbourhood, Wilton, Amesbury, 
and Shaftesbury, which held so large a 
portion of the surrounding territory, were 
all consecrated to the purposes of female 
devotion, and that of all those majestic 
edifices time and the hand of man have 
‘left not a wreck behind.’ 

“The outlines of the ancient cathedral, 
and of its precincts, on Old Sarum, are 
visible on the turf in dry seasons, and were 
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clearly ascertained by Mr. Hatcher some 
years since. It is needless to refer to the 
well-known descriptions of our present 
cathedral by Mr. Britton and others, 
although I know not whether the spirit of 
minute technicality which characterizes 
modern investigation will be satisfied with 
them. I have not seen the survey of this 
church mentioned by Mr. Gough as made 
by Sir Christopher Wren, a native (by the 
way) of our county, nor do I know that 
more than a cursory account has been 
given of the singular process of super- 
imposing the spire on the fabric after its 
completion. The documents of the an- 
cient church music and services ‘ se- 
cundum usum Sarum’ are universally 
known.”’ 

After reverting to some minor subjects 
of interest, Mr. Matcham continued, 
‘*It remains for me to advert to the 
elaborate topography of the ancient and 
royal forest of Clarendon, in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood, which has been 
completed since the death of Sir Richard 
Hoare, through the diligent accuracy of 
Mr. J. G. Nichols; and I venture to be- 
lieve that a more perfect picture was never 
presented of an establishment of this kind 
than in this hunting seat, not only of our 
Norman but of our Saxon kings. In the 
extracts from the Clause Rolls, and those 
of the Exchequer, the repairs, the im- 
provements, and the paintings of this 
sylvan palace are shown, and the ground 
plan, lately discovered by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, displays the long mass of irregu- 
lar building all on the ground floor. 
Norrington House, an example of a 
manor-place, not of a defensive character, 
in the reigns of Henry V. and VI. has 
found a congenial topographer in the late 
Charles Bowles. Of Wilton and its trea- 
sures I need not speak. The designs of 
Thorpe have rendered the original plan 
and detail of Longford Castle (a building 
unique in its union of Elizabethan and 
cotemporary continental architecture) fa- 
miliar to antiquaries. Many vestiges of 
ancient buildings are described in Hall’s 
Memorials of Salisbury. Of these, per- 
haps the most remarkable are the Halle of 
John Halle; the building once a convent, 
and then converted into a town residence 
by the family of Audley, and at present 
the city workhouse; and a good example 
of the ancient hostel. 

‘* Of manners, customs, and local inci- 
dents, the history of this city presents no 
slight memorial. The rise of the guilds 
and companies, and the communications 
arising from foreign trade, might perhaps 
be further illustrated, and deserve a par- 
ticular investigation in North Wilts, where 
several families of Flemish origin appear 
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to have settled: but the singular position 
in which the citizens of Salisbury were 
placed, as in those days so subservient to 
the bishops, as lords of the manor, gives a 
peculiar individuality to this subject. 
The process for procuring the canoniza- 
tion of St. Osmond, completed in 1456, 
with proofs adduced of miracles wrought 
at his tomb, and the execution here of 
Ann Bodenham, for witchcraft, in the 
17th century, are both lamentable exam- 
ples of imposition, credulity, and fanati- 
cism, which may yet be read with interest, 
if not with practical advantage. 
work to which I have alluded, some 
spirited sketches are introduced of old 
provincial society in this city and county, 
and also some original biographies of na- 
tives, both written by the late lamented 
Recorder of Salisbury. 

‘‘ But if I have glanced at the results 
of Archzological research, chiefly with 
regard to the Southern division of Wilts, 
I must refer to its Northern portion as 
only not entirely destitute of description, 
though still altogether inadequately inves- 
tigated. Its more prominent features 
have, it is true, been presented to the 
public in the popular publications of Mr. 
Britton, but his plan necessarily inter- 
dicted minute and particular detail. The 
Abbey of Lacock has indeed found a poet 
and historian in Mr. Bowles and Mr. 
Nichols; but Malmesbury demands a 
thorough investigation of its architecture 
and its archives, and many other monastic 
houses are unrecorded. Nor can we say 
more of the castles of Marlborough, 
Castle Coombe, Trowbridge, and Devizes, 
or of the vast extent of subordinate 
knights’ fees dependent on them. Though 
the mansions of Chalfield, Wraxall, and 
Corsham may have engaged the notice of 
architects, yet the ancient Manor-houses 
of Littlecott and of Charlton, and Spye 
Park (with the modern splendour of 
Bowood) remain undescribed. It may 
be hoped that the Wiltshire Society, lately 
established, will, in time, direct their at- 
tention to the practical end of topogra- 
phical research and description. From 
the educated class of resident gentry and 
clergy in that division, very valuable as- 
sistance might be obtained; and, be it 
observed, that such communications (when 
not made the vehicles of professional pre- 
tensions or political controversy), if they 
fail to attract general attention, must, at 
least as a local benefit, be duly appreci- 
ated in their own neighbourhood. Nor 
let it be thought that the superintendence 
of a contribution to such works is be- 
neath the attention of superior ability. 
It is indeed the verdict of Samuel John- 
son, that “a mere antiquarian is a rugged 
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being,’’? and we certainly cannot expect 
that sympathy to be universal which some 
of us may feel towards the uncouth 
phraseology of Leland, or Speed, or Plot, 
or Hearne; but all may admire the 
classical allusions of Camden and the un- 
bounded learning of Selden. Bentham 
may show us how architectural detail may 
be stript of mathematical formality and 
communicated at once with correctness 
and interest. We may commend the clear 
unpretending diction and perseverance of 
Hutchins ; the unwearied labour, candour, 
and urbanity of the elder Nichols; the 
well-informed mind and high spirit of the 
English Gentleman which characterised 
Dunham Whitaker; and who will deny 
to the historian of Hallamshire the praise 
of an accurate style, acute investigation, 
and happy development of his subject. 
Had Gray left us a topography, we know 
from his antiquarian sketches that it 
would have been marked by the grace, 
precision, and genius which distinguished 
his poetry. Had Scott undertaken the 
history of his shire, his narrative would 
have been as attractive as his historic 
tales; and in Thomas Warton, the scho- 
lar, the poet, and the archeologist, we 
may see how his matured taste and 
vigorous understanding could elevate such 
subjects, and how a lively imagination 
could transport the writer into those 
scenes and times themselves, without 
clouding his mind and impairing his 
judgment.’’ 

After this excellent dissertation was 
concluded, one scarcely less interesting 
was read by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. entitled ‘‘ Topographical Gather- 
ings at Stourhead, 1825-1833.’’ This 
essay was commenced with allusions to Sir 
Richard C. Hoare’s early predilection for 
Classical antiquities, and to his subsequent 
devotion to the earliest antiquities of 
Britain, when Mr. Fenton suggested to 
him the translation of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and Mr. Cunnington of Heytes- 
bury instructed him in the best modes of 
investigating the barrows of the Wiltshire 
downs. At the same period, Wiltshire 
possessed in Mr. Archdeacon Coxe a man 
of historical research and general literary 
curiosity; Mr. Wansey, of Warminster, 
had made some collections for the illus- 
tration of part of the county, which he 
willingly imparted to Sir Richard ; Mr. 
Hatcher, with the assistance of Mr. Leman, 
had prepared his translation of that very 
dubious treatise attributed to Richard of 
Cirencester; Mr. Britton was then be- 
ginning his topographical inquiries re- 
specting Wiltshire; and there were one 
or two other persons known to him who 
had some taste for these researches, and 
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some acquaintance with the subject. T° 
Sir Richard Hoare himself, however, Mr- 
Hunter assigns the chief merit of the 
** Ancient Wiltshire,’’ remarking that ‘ in 
this great work he is entitled to stand very 
much alone as its author, and it is but in 
that spirit of modesty which was a striking 
part of a character singularly gentle and 
amiable, that he assigns to any other per- 
son any material share in the labour.’’ 
With the ‘‘ Modern Wiltshire’ it was 
somewhat otherwise. The rough-hewing 
of Wiltshire topography had not yet been 
performed, and it was neither consistent 
with Sir Richard Hoare’s habits, nor, 
indeed, with his state of health, to under- 
take it. Wiltshire unfortunately, had not 
had, like some other counties, collectors 
who had left in manuscript what they had 
gathered in public repositories of topo- 
graphical information; nor were there 
those public repositories opened there now 
are, or the printed copies so extensively 
made or so widely distributed as they 
were some time after, under the liberal 
administration of Record affairs by Mr. 
Purton Cooper. So that Sir Richard 
Hoare soon found, that to execute such a 
work as he had undertaken, it was ne- 
cessary that he should call in the assistance 
of others, not of surveyors and draftsmen 
only, but of transcribers, and, ultimately, 
of persons who could undertake the whole 
labour, for portions of the county, subject 
only to a slight superintendence on his 
own part, sufficient to secure the unifor- 
mity of his work. It was out of this that 
the annual gatherings of topographers at 
Stourhead arose. 

*‘ Always hospitable, always liked, always 
generous and kind, he had long been 
accustomed to receive at his house persons 
of literary taste and habits; but now the 
hospitalities assumed something of a more 
systematic character, and those who had 
the honour and privilege to join these as- 
semblies were accustomed to expect a sum- 
mons for the September week, from Mon- 
day to Saturday, as the invitations always 
ran. The persons who composed these 
socialities were usually six or seven; not 
always the same, as the invitations could 
not always be accepted by all to whom 
they were issued.’”” Mr. Hunter then 
proceeded to allude to some of the gentle- 
men who may be said to have composed 
this little Antiquarian Club, beginning with 
the youngest members of it, two friends, 
who seem to have caught their antiquarian 
taste from the father of Wiltshire Archeo- 
logy,—Mr. Matcham, to whom more than 
one entire hundred was committed, and 
Mr. Benson, who had a share in that 
which is the most difficult part of the 
duties of a topographer, the history of 
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the metropolitan city. He next named 
Mr. John Gage, the amiable author of the 
History of Hengrave, Mr. Thomas Lister 
Parker, the author of the History of 
Browsholme, whose turn was mostly for 
architectural curiosities, and who brought, 
on one occasion, an extraordinary collection 
of drawings (by Mr. Buckler,) of the old 
mansions of Lancashire and Cheshire, so 
large that scarcely any thing in those 
counties that was worth drawing could have 
escaped his notice. Then there were the 
two Bowles’, William Lisle and Charles, 
men who will be long honoured in the 
literature of their times. Mr. Charles 
Bowles was one who undertook a particular 
hundred as part of Sir Richard Hoare’s 
design, and completed it in an admirable 
manner: but Mr. Lisle Bowles’s contribu- 
tions to topography, though they related 
to the county, related to places, Lacock 
and Bremhill, which were not compre- 
hended within the southern part of the 
county, which only Sir Richard considered 
as his province. The Northern Hundreds of 
Wiltshire, it was at that time understood, 
would be undertaken by another of the 
Stourhead party, Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
and it is to be hoped that he has not yet 
abandoned the design. There was also 
the late Lord Arundell, of Wardour, oc- 
casionally present, a man of frank manners 
and noble bearing. He also had under- 
taken one of the Hundreds, and he com- 
pleted his work before he went to reside 
at Rome, where he was cut off in the midst 
of his days. In this circle was also to be 
found Mr. John Caley, who had at his 
command a great amount of the national 
records, from which he supplied Sir 
Richard from time to time, but sparingly, 
with the materials for his history. These 
formed the party properly topographical ; 
but it seldom happened that there were 
not other persons present, besides mem- 
bers of Sir Richard Hoare’s own family, 
and his librarian, Mr. Cassan. There was 
not unfrequently an artist, Mr. Smith,son 
to the Mr. Smith who invented the poker- 
drawings. He was engaged by Sir Richard 
to prepare a set of portraits in small, and 
in a loose sketchy manner, of his guests, 
which was not very successfully performed, 
though the same found a place in the 
worthy Baronet’s private apartments. Nor 
ought I to omit to mention that there 
were three or four clergymen who were 
frequent visitors in those days at Stour- 
head, all more or less distinguished in the 
literature of the time. Among them were, 
Mr. Meyrick, a fine scholar and a most 
ingenious man; Mr. Warner, whose name 
is so honourably distinguished in several 
departments of literature; Mr. Skinner, 
the Rector of Camerton, who left large 


collections of topographical and philologi- 
cal matter; and Mr. Leman, a great 
master of the Roman Antiquities of 
Britain. 

‘Sir Richard usually breakfasted in 
his own apartments, where he occasionally 
admitted one or two of his guests, where 
he was seen with his table and the floor 
strewed with books, manuscripts, and torn 
papers, engravings, seals, charters, and all 
the other paraphernalia of the antiquarian 
student, with abundance of copy and proof 
sheets and fragments of his own work, 
over which he studied daily with great 
assiduity. At twelve o’clock he usually 
joined the party in the library, where he 
remained for about half an hour, and did 
not again make his appearance till the 
hour of dinner approached, which was 
commonly served at five o’clock. The 
evenings were passed in conversation and 
other amusement, To the more studious 
of the party, and especially to those of 
them who had not easy access to so rich a 
collection of printed books, the library 
afforded sufficient employment; to the 
lover of the fine arts, the pictures for 
which the house at Stourhead is so re- 
nowned ; while the gardens abounded in 
attractions for the botanist; and the beauty 
of the walks though the grounds, and the 
many objects of interest which are pre- 
sented in them, were a perpetual delight to 
all. It will be seen from this, that the 
studies of the party were not very intensely 
pursued, and that the Antiquaries were 
not wholly absorbed by the object which 
had brought them together. There was 
no want of holiday, for there was no re- 
straint upon any one. Whatever any one 
could contribute, of information or amuse- 
ment, was most graciously accepted. The 
days passed smoothly and pleasantly along, 
and it was a matter of regret to every one 
when the day of separation arrived. The 
last of these re-unions, at which I was 
present in 1832, was when Sir Richard 
Hoare was greatly enfeebled, and perhaps 
it was the last that was held, for he lived 
only two or three years after that date in 
increasing weakness; yet he continued 
working in his favourite employment, and 
when he died it was but little that re- 
mained to be done to complete his History 
of that part of the county, the southern 
half of it, to which latterly he limited his 
design. He maintained his place in the 
high respect of every one to the last—the 
Atticus of his neighbourhood, the truly 
good man, the friend to every one ; who 
set, not in his own county alone, but in 
the kingdom at large, examples of correct 
taste in all that belongs to the decoration 
of the seats of opulence, and of an ener- 
getic employment of time and abilities, 
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which are but too commonly devoted to 
pursuits and occupations which end in 
temporary gratifications.’’ 

After the conclusion of this essay the 
assemblage broke up, the greater part re- 
sorting to the temporary museum, which 
was arranged at the King’s House, and 
of which we shall give some account be- 
fore we conclude. 

At 4 o’clock the visitors re-assembled to 
partake of a collation in the council cham- 
ber, to which they were invited by the 
hospitality of the Mayor, Magistrates, and 
Town Council. The Mayor (R. Farrant, 
esq.) took the chair, supported on his 
right by the Marquess of Northampton, 
and on his left by the Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert. In the evening a conversazione 
was held in the assembly-rooms, at which 
Mr. Tucker read a letter from the Rev. 
Edward Duke, F.S.A. disclosing his latest 
views on the temples of Stonehenge and 
Abury. These have already been partly 
unfolded in the dissertation by Mr. Mat- 
cham. Of Stonehenge he remarked, that 
the outer circle originally consisted of 
thirty upright stones, united by one 
superincumbent and encircling corona: 
this, then, Mr. Duke suggests, was the 
perpetual monthly calendar of the Druids. 
Of the great trilithons of the inner circle 
or ellipse, Mr. Duke considers there were 
originally seven, rising in elevation to- 
wards the centre of the ellipse, of which 
the two smallest have now disappeared, 
though their possible existence is admitted 
by Sir R. C. Hoare, and was adopted in 
the plans of Smith and King. These Mr. 
Duke suggests were intended, not only to 
express the cycle of the planets (which 
was Smith’s theory), but also the cycle of 
the days of the week. The inmost range 
of stones, which consists of nineteen 
granite pillars, advancing in height in like 
manner as the trilithons, is regarded by 
Mr. Duke as the Metonic cycle, a con- 
sistent part in every temple of the sun, 
and representing a mode of calculation 
which, originating in an earlier philosophy, 
was incorporated by the Romans into 
their system, and has been subsequently 
accepted by ourselves, and used in the 
construction of our calendar. 

The Dean of Hereford next favoured 
the company with some details connected 
with the pending excavation of Silbury 
Hill, and the exploration of some barrows 
opened by him during the past week. He 
said his attention had been directed to 
those antiquities more than 30 years ago, 
and it afforded him infinite pleasure to 
adopt the suggestion of his friend Mr. 
Way, and renew his investigation of those 
localities. The meeting would be grati- 
fied to learn that a tunnel had been formed 


laterally for thirty feet in Silbury Hill, at 
about twenty-five feet below the summit. 
At the point of contact between the 
original earth-work and the superadded 
chalk, they had come upon a mass of blue 
clay, like that used by modellers, and, 
believing that the excavation had now 
reached the vicinity of the cist, he had 
directed the labourers to suspend opera- 
tions until the visit of the Institute. Near 
the same spot he had opened several bar- 
rows. In the one nearest to Silbury 
Hill, about one foot below the surface, he 
came upon some British pottery, within 
the rude fragments of which were the 
bones of a child, which had not yet shed 
its first teeth; two feet lower, on the 
chalk, he found a skeleton in a position 
indicated by a sketch produced, and 
which he believed to be the remains of a 
sacrificial victim. In this view he was 
supported by the concurrent testimony of 
the flint-diggers in the neighbourhood, 
who repeatedly dug up skeletdns lying in 
that constrained and painful posture. 
He came to the conclusion, therefore, 
that the skeletons found in barrows were 
those of persons of distinction, while those 
dug up beneath the level surface were the 
remains of victims or of ordinary indivi- 
duals. In the second, or bell-barrow, at 
the depth of eight feet below the crown, 
he came upon a quantity of burnt wood, 
beneath that he found some pulverised 
charcoal, covering a mass of calcined 
bones; and in a third both British and 
Roman pottery, and no fewer than 83 
Roman coins, together with a lock and 
two keys, a porcelain bead, the heads of 
a spear and an arrow, and a quantity of 
nails. 

On WEDNESDAY, JuLY 25, an excur- 
sion was made, the objects of which were 
the barrows at Bulford, Stonehenge, Ves- 
pasian’s Camp, and Old Sarum. 

Two barrows had been opened, but they 
yielded nothing, having been previously 
visited by Sir R. C. Hoare. 

At Stonehenge the Dean of Westminster 
delivered some remarks on its geological 
structure. He stated that the altar-stone 
was the only one which would resist the 
action of fire, and that it must have been 
brought a distance of 150 miles. The 
vast trilithons could only have been 
brought from the neighbouring vale of 
Pewsey, but how or by whom brought 
must still remain a mystery. Their ele- 
vation and adjustment was scarcely less 
extraordinary, though the cutting of 
them was an operation of a simple and 
ordinary character. It was worthy of 
notice that most cromlechs were composed 
of the same material—pure sandstone, 
similar in character to the well-known 
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sarsan-stones and grey wethers so plenti- 
fully scattered over Clatford Bottom. He 
considered this to have been the highest 
temple of druidical worship in Britain, and 
that the surrounding barrows were the 
final resting-place of the magnates of the 
land. He should like to keep that locality 
sacred,—undefiled by a single dwelling, 
and for ever maintain its primitive and 
solitary aspect. After some further al- 
lusions to the primary and secondary in- 
terments in the neighbouring barrows, and 
to the chain of hill forts which occupied 
surrounding eminences, the Dean con- 
cluded by suggesting the possibility and 
propriety of re-erecting the trilithon which 
fell in 1797. 

The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert then 
came forward, and in support of the pro- 
position just made begged to remind the 
meeting that that proposition involved no 
incongruous addition to, or alteration of, 
the temple. The stones had fallen in the 
memory of man, and they would be re- 
erected precisely in their former position, 
in a spirit of reverent regard to their 
antiquity. For the sake of posterity, he 
was deeply desirous of taking every pre- 
caution to preserve that august relic of 
the past, in its integrity and simplicity. 
The Bishop of Oxford likewise gave the 
weight of his opinion in favour of the re- 
storation, and Sir John Awdry having 
assured the assemblage that the proposal 
met with the entire concurrence of Sir 
Edmund Antrobus, who had moreover 
liberally offered to raise the stones; the 
question was put to the show of hands, 
and carried by acclamation. 

The company now repaired to the ancient 
fortification known as Vespasian’s Camp, 
on the Pretorium of which, beneath two 
large marquees, the bountiful hospitality 
of Sir Edmund and Lady Antrobus had 
prepared an ample and sumptuous repast, 
which, after abundantly serving more than 
two hundred Archzeologists, was devoted to 
the entertainment of a second party, em- 
bracing the tenantry and neighbouring 
villagers, with their wives and children. 
Nearly an hour was subsequently devoted 
to a promenade in the beautiful grounds 
immortalized by Gay, and associated with 
the name of the lovely Duchess of Queens- 
berry, whom Prior and Walpole both 
apostrophised in verse. Few of the party 
left the lovely view, which is commanded 
by the natural terrace above the lake, 
without a sentiment of regret. 

Old Sarum was inspected in the home- 
ward route, and the hour appointed for 
the evening conversazione had arrived be- 
fore the company reached Salisbury. 

This was held in the evening at the 
Council Chamber, under the presidency of 
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Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. when some 
interesting papers were read on the exca- 
vations at Fountains Abbey, by Mr. Wal- 
bran; and by J. H. Markland, esq. on 
the remarkable features in the church of 
St. Mary Ottery, co. Devon. 

At the conclusion of these papers, the 
Rev. Dr. Ingram came forward and begged 
to invest that eminent antiquary Mr. 
Britton with a medal, containing a bas- 
relief of Dr. Stukeley on the obverse, and 
one of Stonehenge on the reverse, which 
he did amidst the applause of the assem- 
blage. 

(To be continued.) 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual congress of this association 
commenced at Chester on the evening of 
Monday the 30th of July. The members 
were welcomed to the city by the Bishop 
of Chester, who inducted Lord Albert 
Conyngham into the President’s chair. 
Lord Albert addressed the meeting on the 
ancient history of Chester; and he was 
followed by Mr. Dillon Croker reading an 
essay on the general merits of archeology. 
J.R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. read a disserta- 
tion on the Seals of the Earls of Chester. 

Mr. W. Beamont read a paper on the 
origin, history, and existing remains of 
Eddisbury, seven miles from Chester. 
He observed that in the map prefixed to 
Bishop Gibson’s edition of the Saxon 
Chronicle, the county of Chester, in its 
whole extent, exhibits only four names of 
places, and the adjoining and far larger 
county of Lancaster only three names, 
while no ancient road is shown approaching 
nearer to the latter county than the city 
of Chester, which is touched by one por- 
tion of the celebrated Watling-street. 
One of the four Cheshire places is Eades- 
byrig, stated in the Saxon Chronicle to 
have been founded in the year 913 by 
Elfleda, an heroic princess, worthy of her 
illustrious sire, our immortal Alfred ; and 
Eddisbury was selected by her, together 
with Runcorn, as fortified outposts for 
resisting an incursion of the Danes. No 
Saxon authority notices Eddisbury again 
until the compilation of the Domesday 
Book, which mentions Hugh the Norman 
Earl as its last possessor. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. read an 
essay on the bas-reliefs of an Ivory Casket 
of the 13th century, in the possession of 
Seth Wm. Stevenson, esq. F.S.A. of Nor- 
wich, and which was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries in the year 1847. 
It closely resembles in its general charac- 
ter and in all its designs but one the 
casket engraved in Carter’s Ancient Sculp- 
ture and Painting: which then belonged 
to Gustavus Brander, esq. F.S.A. and 
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which is now in the Museum at Goodrich 
Court. (See a full description of it by 
Sir S. R. Meyrick in our Magazine for 
April 1836, p. 382.) Mr. Wright’s ob- 
servations were directed to show that the 
favourite romantic literature of the age 
usually supplied the subjects for such 
works of art, as well as for the carvings, 
paintings, and tapestry used in architec- 
tural decoration; and some designs of 
such origin are even now to be found on 
the misereres of church choirs (as he had 
pointed out in his paper read last year at 
Worcester). The earliest romances are 
historical, and none were more popular 
in England than those of the cycle of 
King Arthur: but gradually they became 
more allegorical and mystical, a class of 
which the grand type is the famous ro- 
mance of the Rose, which allegorizes the 
progress of the soft passion. four com- 
partments at the back of Mr. Stevenson’s 
casket Mr. Wright traces to the romance 
of Lancelot, two others to the romance of 
Tristan; and those on its front to the 
romance of Alexander, and another called 
the lay of Aristotle. The design on the 
lid represents the siege of the Castle of 
Love, garrisoned by ladies, and assaulted 
by knights: no other weapons are used 
but roses, except by Love himself, who 
makes use of his arrows. This was a 
favourite subject, and is repeated in an 
ivory tablet engraved in the 16th volume 
of Archeologia, on another in M, Du 
Sommerard’s album, and also in one of 
the illuminations of the Lutterell- Psalter. 

The last paper was one by J. O. Halli- 
well, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. on the Cot- 
tage Literature of the Palatine Counties, 
illustrated by notices of fugitive tracts 
chiefly relating to Chester. The quota- 
tions were chiefly from ‘*The new and 
diverting history of Tom of Chester, con- 
taining his witty pranks, jests,’’ &c. 

On Tuesday the Slst July, William 
II. Black, esq. Assistant Keeper of her 
Majesty’s Records, read an elaborate 
lecture on the Public Records of the 
Palatinate of Chester. These records com- 
mence in the 10th Edward I. but those 
concerning the old Earls of Chester are 
not in existence, having perished through 
damp or rats. Having adverted to the 
courts of the justices of Chester, and the 
manner in which they were held, together 
with their purposes, he observed that by 
a statute 33 Henry VIII. the sheriff of 
Chester was empowered to hold courts in 
the shire hall, for plaints under 40s. He 
next proceeded to describe the method of 
prosecuting for murder. Ifaparty charging 
another did not strictly prove hi¢ charge, 
he was committed for having put in a bad 
plea. The records of the courts were 
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generally written in Latin or Norman- 
French, but in the reign of Charles II. 
English began to be used. The records 
of the exchequer of Chester, so far as he 
was aware, had never been used for the 
purpose of illustrating history, although 
they were most remarkable, and in them 
was contained a fund of antiquarian wealth 
never yet explored. They reached from 
the time of Edward If. and III. down to 
the period when the jurisdiction ceased. 

Sir William Betham followed with a 
paper on Palatinate Jurisdictions in Ire- 
land. 

In the evening Mr. A. Ashpitel read a 
paper on the history and architecture of 
the abbey church of Chester, now the 
cathedral; and the Rev. J. C. Bruce de- 
scribed the present state and original design 
of the Roman Wall which extends from 
the Tyne to the Solway. 

On Wednesday the Ist August an ex- 
cursion was made to Flint and Conway 
Castles, at the former of which they were 
welcomed by the Rev. Mr. Browne, the 
Vicar, who presented to Mr. Pettigrew an 
historical sketch of the place, prepared by 
Mr. Ronaldson. There are, it seems, no 
records or tradition that any British town 
existed on the present site of Flint; the 
Romans it is supposed built a fortress 
there, as the ancient town was formed of 
a square, surrounded by a deep ditch; 
the remains of the greater part of which 
can be distinctly traced. Flint was very 
early the seat of considerable metallurgical 
operations. At Pentre Ffwrn Dan, or 
‘*the hamlet of the fiery furnace,”’ a fur- 
nace bottom was found, and numerous 
coins of Nero and Vespasian discovered; 
at Gwaith y Coed, or ‘‘the work in the 
wood,’’ also were found several furnace 
bottoms, together with a perfect tin con- 
taining litharge, and several test bottoms 
composed of bone earth, precisely the 
same as those used at the present day. 
These last two facts prove that the 
mode of separating the silver by oxidising 
the baser metal was practised at a period 
of great antiquity. Where the present 
Flint, Lead, and Alkali Works are built, 
several Roman bricks and tiles were 
found, on sinking the foundations for 
some of the new buildings erected by the 
Messrs. Roskells and Co.; these were the 
more remarkable, as being composed of a 
light yellow clay, which cannot be found 
in the neighbourhood; leaden pipes were 
also found of a very ancient construction, 
being soldered, not drawn. Salt works 
previously existed on this spot, called the 
Gwaith Halen (salt-works). A chain of 
Pharos or Watch Towers formerly existed 
over the Clwydian range of hills, for the 
purpose of alarming ." country on the 
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advance of the enemy; the remains of two 
are to be seen in the vicinity of Flint. 
Within sight of the castle is Coleshill, 
where Owen Gwynedd met Henry II. in 
battle, when the latter was defeated; 
different fields are known to the present 
day under the names respectively of the 
field of the standard and the wounded. 
The Castle is supposed to have been 
erected by Edward I. 

At Conway the tourists were addressed 
by Mr. Hicklin, Editor of the Chester Cou- 
rant, on the history and architecture of 
Conway castle, which was completed in 
the year 1284, under the personal direc- 
tion of King Edward I. 

On Thursday the 2nd August a large 
party of the members made an excursion 
to Liverpool; but others remaining at 
Chester were present at the reading of 
three dissertations :— 

1. On the Ancient Mints of the City; 
by Lord Albert Conyngham. The earli- 
est evidence of the existence of a Mint at 
Chester is afforded by the coins of Ethel- 
stan, who reigned from 924 to 940. In 
his days Totes and Elfwine were moneyers 
at Chester. Coins of this mint exist of 
Edgar, Edward the Martyr, Ethelred the 
Second, Edward the Confessor, and Ha- 
rold the Second. In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, there were seven moneyers 
in Chester. There are pennies of Henry 
the First and of Stephen, bearing L FE 
on the reverse, which may have been 
struck in the Mint of Chester, but as 
these letters commence the name of 
another town (Leicester, for instance), the 
appropriation is doubtful. There are also 
coins of Henry the Second and Edward 
the First. In the year 1601, Sir George 
Carey was appointed to the office of Ex- 
changer between England and _ Ireland, 
and was authorised by his patent to es- 
tablish an Exchange here. No other 
record of this Exchange exists. During 
the civil war a mint was established in 
Chester by Charles I, The pieces are 
distinguished by the mint mark of three 
garbs, the arms of the county. A mint 
was in full operation here in the reign of 
William the Third, and receipts, &c. for 
clipped silver, brought in to be recoined, 
according to the statute 8 and 9 William 
III. were exhibited. The money thus re- 
coined at Chester is distinguished by the 
letter C. under the bust, and the whole 
amount struck was 660lbs. 

2. On the Ancient Customs of Cheshire; 
by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt. These were, 
principally, the soul-cakes of All Souls’ 
day ; the carrying about of Old Hob (a 
horse’s head) at Christmas; the begging 
on St. Thomas’s day; the pasche eggs at 
Easter ; the May-poles on May-day; the 
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mummers or guisers at Christmas, with 
their game of St. George; rush-bearing; 
dressing of wells; blessing of the brine- 
pits; and bear-baiting. 

3. On the Roman Antiquities of Chester, 
by Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. He 
remarked that Chester was included among 
the chief cities of Roman Britain, possessing 
municipal institutions and privileges simi- 
lar to the great towns of Gaul and Italy. 
Like York and Caerleon, it was honoured 
by the permanent presence of a legion, and 
thus connected it appears in the few his- 
torical records which have survived the 
loss of the annals which would, doubtless, 
had they descended to us, have furnished 
materials of the most precious kind 
for supplying information, not merely of 
local interest, but of general importance, 
in the first great chapter of the history of 
our country,—the rise and fall of the 
Roman domination. The legion quartered 
at Deva, which afterwards took the name 
of Chester, or the castrum “ par excel- 
lence,’? was the twentieth. Upon tiles 
taken from the foundations of Deva, is 
stamped LEG. Xx. v. v., or Legio vicesi- 
ma Valens (or Valeria) victrix. Various 
monuments illustrate the movements and 
services of the twentieth legion in Britain, 
and its connection with Chester. It ap- 
pears to have sided with Carausius, when, 
by his daring valour and military skill, he 
elevated Britain from a province into an 
empire; for it is found recorded upon a 
coin which was unknown to the learned 
author of the “ Britannia Romana,’’ and 
which indeed has but recently been de- 
tected by numismatists ; while Horseley 
discussed at length a coin of Carausius 
which he erroneously imagined to refer to 
this legion, and overlooked the instance 
which gave its name and cognizance. From 
the coins formerly assigned to Chester 
must be withdrawn the supposititious 
one mentioned by Goltzius, reading Col. 
Devana, &c. ; it is altogether spurious, as 
is one of similar import referring to Caer- 
leon. The vewviilarii of the twentieth 
legion were engaged in the celebrated 
battle in which the heroic Boadicea was 
conquered, and it was probably engaged 
under Ostorius in subduing the Cangi, 
who occupied a territory now known as 
Cheshire and Shropshire. The employ- 
ment of this legion seems to have been 
regulated with those of the second legion, 
whose quarters were at Caerleon. They 


-were engaged together in the North of 


Britain in building the great wall, as in- 
scriptions of the time of Hadrian and Pius 
prove: and from thence they returned to 
Chester “and Caerleon. From the dedi- 
catory monument erected by Longus Longi- 
nus to the Augusti, therein styled invic- 
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tissimi, it would appear that this legion 
returned to the service of Diocletian and 
Maximian after Britain was regained to the 
Roman rule. Its co-operation with the 
2nd legion, styled Auguta, is further 
recorded in a curious pictorial monument, 
which has been overlooked by English 
antiquaries, and a notice of which he (Mr. 
Smith) had just printed, but not yet pub- 
lished, in an account of the antiquities of 
Rutupia, where the 2nd legion was quar- 
tered at alate period. On acircvlar plate 
published by Buonarotti in 1698, is re- 
presented, in a style of workmanship 
which betokens a late period, a design 
intended to denote the 20th and the 2nd 
legions. Each is shown by five soldiers, 
armed, and bearing oval shields. The 
foremost soldier of the 20th legion carries 
a military standard, beneath which is in- 
scribed LEG. Xx. Vv. v., and the figure of a 
wild boar, its badge or device. The other 
group is distinguished by the words Lec. 
SECVND. AVGVsTA, and a capricorn ; be- 
tween them is the name AVRELIVS CER- 
VIANVS, and beneath, vTERE FELIX, while 
various animals fill the field of this singular 
work. Who Aurelius Cervianus was, or 
on what occasion these two legions were 
under his command, must, it is feared, 
remain a mystery. ‘Towards the period of 
the retirement of the Roman soldiers from 
Britain, when the Notitia was compiled, no 
mention is made of the Chester legion, and 
its old associate, the 2nd legion, was re- 
moved to Richborough, in Kent. Mr. 
Smith then reviewed other inscriptions 
found at Chester, one, dedicated 1.0.m. 
IOVI TANARO, he explained as addressed 
to Jupiter Tonans, under a twofold at- 
tribute of the Roman Jove and the Teu- 
tonic Thor, an exemplification of the reli- 
gious toleration of the Romans, whose 
system of mythology recognised the divi- 
nities of all countries; and wherever they 
planted their standards, there they invoked 
the gods, known or unknown, adopting 
those which differed from their own, and 
uniting under one appellation others whose 
attributes corresponded. The altar re- 
cently discovered near the Julian Tower at 
Chester he read thus:—GENIO AVERNI 
IVL. QVINTILIANVS, Julius Quintilianus to 
the Genius of Avernus ; and he compared 
it to another of the Chester series in- 
scribed Genio Loci, and observed, in il- 
lustration of this peculiar class of monu- 
ments, that we have inscriptions to the 
genius of Cesar, to the genius and lares of 
Augustus, to the genius of the army, of 
the Roman people, of cities, of fountains, 
of forums, of granaries, of theatres. Every 
spot had its protecting spirit or genius, 
who was frequently propitiated- without 
any other designation than that of genius 
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hujus loci, or genio loci; and, in like 
manner, we find the nymphs addressed 
simply, nymphis loci, ‘* to the nymphs of 
the place;’’ and there is one dedication 
running thus :—WMymphis que sub colle 
sunt, ‘* to the nymphs which are under the 
hill.”” Inscriptions are extant to the 
infernal gods; to the Stygian Jupiter ; 
in one, the word ‘ genius ”’ is associated ; 
to Pluto and Proserpine; and to the genius 
of Pluto. To these, if our reading be ac- 
cepted, we may now add that to the genius 
of Avernus ; every one would call to mind 
the oft-quoted words facilis descensus 
Averni. The lecturer then proceeded to 
describe the inscriptions on the blocks, or 
pigs, of lead, of which so many have been 
found in the vicinity of Chester, one even 
within the last few months, which was ex- 
hibited in the museum. They occur of 
Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, 
Hadrian, Pius, and Verus, and also with 
the names of persons who appear to have 
been vested with authority to collect the 
tribute or taxes. From notices found in 
ancient authors, it appears that the 
Britons well understood the arts of ex- 
tracting tin and lead, as well as other 
metals, from their mines, and they ranked 
among the chief articles of British com- 
merce, and were the temptations which 
induced the Romans to brave unknown 
seas and inhospitable shores, to carry 
roads over morasses, and walls over 
mountains, and to retain possession for 
four hundred years, at a frightful sacri - 
fice of human life and liberty, of ‘‘ Britain 
divided from the world.’’ There can be 
but little doubt that the Romans em- 
ployed the subjugated Britons to work 
their own mines, or appointed tributes so 
heavy and onerous, that a large portion of 
the products went to the Roman revenue. 
The pigs of lead which in past time have 
been found in Cheshire, are among the 
most interesting of our national monu- 
ments. Some are stated to have been 
inscribed—IMP. DOMIT. AVG. GER. DE. 
cEANG. The Ceangi, or Cangi, as before 
remarked, inhabited this district. They 
are mentioned by Tacitus, and in one in- 
scription the word is spelt Kiangi. 

The Chairman conducted the audience 
round the city wall, pointing out the re- 
mains of Roman work at the North gate, 
at the Roodeye, and in other places. At 
the north wall is a cornice of undoubted 
Roman work; and a question was raised 
as to whether it surrounded the entire 
wall, or had at some remote period be- 
longed to a temple, and was adapted for 
the mural erection. An arch near the 
Julian tower was also visited; and, lastly, 
the sculpture on a rock, representing 
Minerva beneath 4 canopy. P 
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The Rev. Mr, Marsden, of Nantwich, 
read a short paper containing particulars 
concerning the widow of Milton, who sur- 
vived her husband fifty-two years, and 
was buried in the Baptists’ burial-ground 
at Nantwich. She was the daughter of 
Edward Minshall, esq. of Stoke, situated 
three miles from that town. Milton, at 
the time of this his third marriage, was 
fifty-three years of age, and this lady mar- 
ried him when “blind and infirm,’’ and 
appears to have died in 1730. No monu- 
ment marks the spot where her remains 
rest, but tradition points to a grave on the 
left hand of the entrance to a small in- 
closed court, near the old dilapidated meet- 
ing-house in Barker-street. 

The excursion to Liverpool was made 
on the invitation of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, and of the 
mayor of Liverpool. The party were con- 
veyed by a special train to Monks Ferry, 


where they were received by members of 


the Historic Society, and embarked on 
board the Wirral steam-packet. On land- 
ing at Liverpool they found carriages ready 
to take them, as they preferred, to Speke 
Hall, or to Sefton Church and the man- 
sion of Ince Blundell, esq. which contains a 
portion of the Townley marbles. At five 
o’clock they were entertained to dinner 
at the Adelphi hotel, Liverpool, by the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Che- 
shire; after which Mr. J. G. Waller read 
a paper on the sepulchral brasses of Roger 
Legh at Macclesfield and Sir Peter Legh 
at Winwick, the background of the former 
of which contains a representation of St. 
Gregory’s Mass, and the latter is remark- 
able for its union of the costume of a 
knight and priest in one person. 

F. W. Fairholt, esq, F.S.A. thea read 
a paper on the ceremonial observances and 
public processions of ancient Guilds. 

The last paper read was by the Rev. A. 
Hume, on the Chester Mystery Plays. 
These performances are traced up to the 
twelfth century, but from 1268 to 1577 
they were nearly annual, and were attended 
by large crowds. The season of the year 
in which they were performed was ‘‘ the 
Whitsun-week,’’ a period which is still 
regarded as unquestionable holiday-time 
by the inhabitants of Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire. The plays were twenty-four in 
number, so that eight were performed on 
each of the first three days. The locality 
was the streets of the ancient city, in the 
open air; and the weather at that season 
of the year is usually favourable to open 
representation. From the peculiar struc- 
ture of Chester, it must have presented 
unusual facilities for seeing and hearing. 
The auditors in the rows were like spec- 
tators in the boxes of an ordinary theatre; 
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they could see and hear without the ne- 
cessity of crowding. The performances 
were managed by the members of the va- 
rious Guilds, or Trades’ unions, superin- 
tended by the clergy, who were supposed 
to have a superior knowledge of the sub- 
jects. Each trade took the performance 
of one play, except where the numbers 
were small, and then two or three acted 
together. The language in which the plays 
were originally written seems to have been 
French; but they have evidently existed 
for a long time in English, and several of 
the obsolete words and phrases are still 
retained in the provincialisms of this dis- 
trict. Thus, dig, crache, losel, clear or 
file, delve, sleech, hilling, &c. will be re- 
cognised at once. In some instances the 
directions to the performers are given in 
Latin, and occasionally a verse of scrip- 
ture, with the reference, is quoted in Latin, 
showing that the monks had acted as su- 
perintendents of the performances. Mr. 
Hume’s essay contained various other in- 
teresting remarks connected with the sub- 
ject. The plays themselves, as is well 
known, have been edited by the late Mr. 
Sharp of Coventry, and by Mr. Wright 
for the Percy Society. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aug. 2. The second anniversary of 
this Society was held in the Town Hall, 
Buckingham ; the chair was taken by J. 
Tyringham Bernard, esq. of Winchendon 
Priory, near Thame, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. The hall was hung round 
with a large collection of brass rubbings, 
chiefly from churches in the county; and 
a long table was spread with architectural 
drawings and objects of antiquity, including 
—British gold coins found in Whaddon 
Chase, belonging to the Society, with 
drawings and descriptions of the several 
types there discovered; Medal of Pope 
Innocent VI. from Chetwode Priory; 
fragment of a glass vessel discovered in 
the Roman Barrow near Thornborough ; 
a metal dish, with an embossed enamel 
bearing the arms and initials of King 
Charles I., exhibited by G. W. Stowe, 
esq. Buckingham ; the brass’ mutrices of 
the Conventual Seal of St. Blaise, Box- 
grave, exhibited by the Rev. J. B. Reade, 
Vicar of Stone; a coloured drawing of the 
rood-screen at Southwold, Suffolk; por- 
tions of a rich pede carpet worked in blue 
worsted, with gold diaper and fleurs de lis, 
intended for the sacrarium of St. Mary’s, 
Aylesbury, &c. 

The following Lectures and Papers 
were then delivered :—On the places of 
finding British Coins, illustrated by draw- 
ings and a map, communicated by J. Y. 
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Akerman, esq. Fellow and Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries; on Monu- 
mental Brasses, illustrated by rubbings 
from Churches in the county, by Rev. A. 
Baker, Hon. Sec.; and some historical 
and architectural notices of Ackhampstead 
Chapel, Oxon, about to be destroyed by 
an order of the Diocesan Court of Oxford, 
by G. L. Browne, esq. Hon. Sec. 


ROLLIN COLLECTION OF COINS. 

Messrs. Rollin of Paris, well known as 
the most extensive and respectable dealers 
in Antiquities of France for the last half 
century, and well trained in every kind of 
antiquarian learning, having found the pur- 
suits of numismatics considerably abated 
since the revolution of February 1848, 
have lately, at the suggestion of their 
London Agent, effected a sale by auction 
at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s of a 
small part of their immense stock of coins 
and antiques. It took place July 25th to 
August 2nd, and went off, on the whole, 
satisfactorily, notwithstanding this being 
a period the most critical in European 
history, the lateness of the season, and the 
consequent absence from town of the 
greatest and most zealous of our collectors. 
The whole sale realized about 1,300/. 
Amongst other merits of these ancient 
medals, the fine Greek series in copper, 
one of the most rich and valuable in all 
respects ever sold in London, was valued 
at above 1,200/. according to Mionnet’s 
works, which constitute in every respect 
the best guide for ancient coins; this class 
included coins of more than 510 cities and 
70 kings. Many of the silver coins of 
Greece realized very fair prices, as for 
instance lot 121, a good coin of Hyrium, 
at 2/. 8s.; lot 271, a coin of Velia with 
KAEYAQPOY on the helmet, (see Raoul 
de Rochette’s Lettre 4 M". le Duc de 
Luynes, sur les graveurs, &c. 4°. 1831,) sold 
for 55s.; lot 293, an extra rare coin of 
Crotona, produced 22. 4s. ; four beautiful 
Syracusan medallions brought only 237. 
A splendid medal attributed by some to 
Dionysius II. King of Sicily, lot 447, sold 
for 4/. 4s.; a remarkable coin of Acanthus, 
lot 534, for 4/. 3s.; these last were worth 
much more, as was lot 537; Ossa, &c. 
sold for only 25s. A most rare coin of 
Orthagoria, wt. 1545, grs. troy, brought 
2ls.; Philip V. of Macedon, at 43s. a 
reasonable price. Demetria, very rare, 
21s; lot 674 and 675, two fine coins of 
Epirus, produced 3/. 8s. and 2/. 6s. each; 
very good prices. A most rare coin of 
Damastium, lot 678, wt. 203 grs. 21s. ; 
it was worth three guineas. A rare coin 
of Proconnesus sold at 66s.; a good price. 
Lot 851 contained the rare hemi-cistopho- 
rus of Tralles-Seleucia (Lydia), wt. 84 
grs,; it was formerly in the celebrated 
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Thomas Cabinet (see lot 2409). A fine 
tetradrachm of Euthydemus, sold at 5/. 5s. 
and numerous others equally well. Alto- 
gether the prices obtained for the gold 
coins, especially those of Greece, were 
considered rather low, many being as fine 
as on the day they were first issued from 
the mint. An Antiochian medallion of 
Galba, lot 957, in good silver, and alleged 
to be one of the scarcest extant, was dis- 
posed of for 44s. About 145 Greek coins 
in copper, all presumed to be unpublished, 
were sold in the last day’s sale for 30/. 
The fine and rare Sassanide coins in silver, 
of which so many have not been dispersed 
by the ‘* smart tap’’ of the auctioneer’s 
hammer for many years, sold on the 
average very fairly. An unpublished small 
silver coin of Canusium, lot 119, was 
bought by General Fox for 8/. 15s. ; it is 
very likely unique. Lot 389, a fine small 
medallion in bronze of Alexander Severus, 
produced 24s. Lots 497 and 498, two 
Bactrian coins in gold, brought 27. 3s. each 
coin; they were both fine. A beautiful 
large brass medal of the Roman Empress 
Manlia Scantilla, sold at 2/. 19s.; and one 
of Gordian II. at 37. 10s., a very good 
price. A most rare didrachm of Nero 
sold for 10s. 

Amongst the antiquities, all of which 
sold extremely well, we may notice lot 
966, a pair of perfect Roman Elastics for 
horses’ fronts, at 21s.; lot 968 at 21s., an 
Etruscan Speculum, or round-shaped plate 
of bronze, with the edge turned up, slightly 
concave, having the outer side gilt and 
highly polished, and the inner adorned 
with the Goddess of Fate, or a female with 
wings and Phrygian head-dress; this de- 
sign is scratched in, not in relief; see 
Gerhard ‘‘ Etruskische Spiegel,’’ Denni’s 
Etruria, &c. Lot 971, a Striginis, or flesh 
scraper, with a name on the handle, brought 
19s. The Etruscan Pottery, of which 
myriads of specimens have been found in 
the Etrurian soil within the last twenty 
years, all sold well; the collection consisted 
of Rhytons, Cylixes, Bowls, Lepastes, 
Tazzas, Diotas, Amphoras, Ascos, CEno- 
choes, Scyphi, Lecythi, Alabastrons, &c. 
A unique square Egyptian mosaic,mounted 
in gold, 23 inches long, was bought by Mr. 
A. Hertz, for 62. 6s. 

The arrangement of the catalogue (a fine 
8vo. of 138 pages) was, as usual, entrusted 
to Messrs. Rollin’s agent, Mr. Curt of 
London, Antiquary, a judicious and im- 
partial cataloguer, distinguished by an 
intelligent spirit of patient research, and 
a profound acquaintance with Numisma- 
tography, &c. Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson will sell a larger portion of Messrs. 
Rollin’s antiquities of all descriptions du- 
ring the forthcoming season of 1849-1850. 


- 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Hovst or Commons. 

July 21. Mr. B. Osborne moved for 
papers connected with the advance of 
Russian troops into the kingdom of 
Huncary.—Lord Palmerston said, Aus- 
tria was a most important element in the 
balance of Europe, and anything which 
might cripple her power would be a great 
calamity; but it was not as an ancient 
ally of England, or as the point of resist- 
ance in the centre of Europe against any 
disturbance to the balance of power, that 
Austria found favour in the eyes of some 
men who have had the conduct of public 
affairs in this country—it was because she 
was supposed to be identified with resist- 
ance to the progress of liberty, with 
resistance to political and social improve- 
ment. The House would not expect him 
to pronounce judgment between the Aus- 
trian Government and the Hungarian 
nation: but he firmly believed that this 
war between Austria and Hungary has 
enlisted on the side of Hungary the hearts 
and souls of the whole people. He re- 
garded Hungary as a state which had 
been united for centuries with Austria by 
the link of the crown, but separate and 
distinct from Austria by its own complete 
- constitution ; and took the question now 
to be fought for on the plains of Hungary 
to be this—whether Hungary shall con- 
tinue to retain its separate nationality as 
a distinct kingdom, with a constitution of 
its own, or whether it shall be incorporated 
in the aggregate constitution which is to 
be given to the Austrian empire. It was 
devoutly to be wished, for the interest of 
Austria, and of Europe, that this great 
contest could be brought to a termination 
by an amicable arrangement between the 
contending parties; but no opportunity 
had yet presented itself to the British 
Government for making any official com- 
munication of its opinions on the subject. 

July 23. Mr. Hindley moved the 
second reading of his bill for preventing 
Sunpay TrapinG in the metropolis.— 
Sir G. Grey and several hon. members 
urged him not to proceed with it, as it 
would be impossible to pass it this session; 
but he persisted in his desire to have the 
principle of the measure affirmed by the 
House.—Mr. Wall moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate until the Ist of 
August. The House diyided—For the 
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amendment, 55; against it, 26: the bill 
was consequently postponed. 

The ProrecTtion oF Women Bill 

passed through committee, having been 
amended by the limitation of its operation 
to women under twenty-one years of 
age. 
“The Marriaces Brit, for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, was 
withdrawn by Mr. S. Wortley, as he saw 
that, this session, he could not carry it 
against its opponents; but he announced 
that, unless the heads of the Church took 
the matter into consideration, he would 
feel it his duty to bring in a bill of the 
same description in the course of next 
session. 

July 24. The LeAsenotp Tenure 
(InELanp) Bill, the object of which was 
to convert perpetual leaschold tenure in 
Ireland into fee-simple, was opposed by 
Mr. Law, who moved that it should be 
committed on that day three months. 
The hon. gentleman represented the Irish 
Society of London, who complained that 
the bill would oust them from the control 
of their estates in the north of Ireland. 
—After a short conversation, Mr. Law 
withdrew his amendment, and the House 
went into committee; but he subsequently 
moved the addition of a clause to exempt 
the Society from the operation of the bill. 
The committee divided—For the clause, 
10; against it, 88. The bill was then 
passed through committee. 

Lord Ashley brought under the notice 
of the House the condition of a portion 
of the juvenile population of the metro- 
polis, and moved :—‘‘ That it is expedient 
that means be annually provided for the 
voluntary emigration to some of her 
Majesty’s colonies of a certain number of 
young persons of both sexes, avho have 
been educated in the schools ordinarily 
called RAGGED ScHoo.Ls, in and about 
the metropolis.—Sir G. Grey thought the 
Ragged Schools were admirable institu- 
tions, and that all who were concerned in 
their support were entitled to the greatest 
credit; and he did not deny that great 
advantages might be derived from holding 
out emigration. as a reward for good con- 
duct in these schools ; but the danger of 
establishing a premium for crime should 
not be overlooked, and the funds for emi- 
gration were insufficient to meet the 
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demands of honest people desirous of 
emigration. 

July 25. The Prorecrion or WoMEN 
Bill was read a third time after a division 
—For the bill, 65; against it, 22. 

The bill for the consolidation of the 
Bankruptcy Laws was considered in 
committee.—The Attorney-General gave 
a brief explanation of the general scope 
of the measure. The bill as it now stood 
was principally a consolidation of the old 
law. As it came from the Lords it con- 
templated several changes, such as the 
making of new offices, which the committee 
had struck out, heing of opinion that if it 
were necessary to alter the constitution of 
the court, it ought to be done by a sepa- 
rate bill. 

July 27. A question of privilege arose 
on the consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Bill for the Amendment of 
the In1isH Poor Law. The Speaker 
stated the rule was, that the Lords could 
deliberate and propose amendments on 
any bill sent up to them by this House, 
provided that they did not interfere with 
the amount or disposal of any rates, or 
with the persons who had to collect such 
rates. This rule had been strictly adhered 
to up to the time of the passing of the 
Irish Emancipation Bill of 1834, when a 
considerable infringement of these princi- 
ples took place. The Irish poor-laws of 
1838, and of 1847, also furnished oppor- 
tunities for like infringement ; and it was 
for the House to consider whether they 
would consent to accede to these prece- 
dents, and waive their privileges, or 
whether they would assert them.—Lord 
J. Russell suggested that in this case they 
should waive their privileges. If the 
House determined to assert its privileges, 
he should consider it hopeless to intro- 
duce any measure at all; for he could not 
undertake to introduce any bill which 
should not be open to amendment in the 
House of Lords.—After some more dis- 
cussion, the House divided—-For waiving 
privilege, 111; against it, 62. The con- 
sideration of the Lords’ amendments was 
proceeded with in the evening sitting. 
Some were agreed to and some not, but 
the omission of the clauses fixing a mazi- 
mum rate, struck out by the Lords, was 
agreed to. 

July 28. Mr. Baillie said that, having 
had the honour to be chairman of the 
Ceylon and Guiana committee, he had 
been instructed to move that an humble 
address be presented to her Majesty for 
the royal permission that a commission 
should be appointed to inquire on the spot 
into the means taken for the suppression 
of the recent INSURRECTION IN CEYLON. 
The committee had great difficulties to 
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contend with from want of evidence, and 
after considering several propositions had 
decided on instructing him to make this 
motion.—Lord J. Russell objected to the 
appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the means taken to suppress an in- 
surrection, as calculated to impair the 
authority of the persons entrusted with 
the functions of the Government. He 
would be ready to meet it if Mr. Hume 
would, next session, move for a select 
committee in order to lay on the table of 
the House articles of impeachment against 
Lord Torrington.—The House divided— 
For the motion, 33; against it, 90. 


Hovse or Lorps. 


July 26. The Pitorace Bill came on 
for second reading, and was opposed by 
the Duke of Wedélington, who feared that 
it would prove injurious to the interests of 
the fellowship of Cinque Port pilots. .He 
had been Warden of the Cinque Ports for 
twenty years. In the first ten, from 1829 
to 1839, 3,800 ships on the average were 
brought into the river annually. In that 
period there were only twenty-two com- 
plaints of accident through the misconduct 
of pilots, and on inquiry it turned out 
that only nine had any foundation. In 
the second ten years there were only four- 
teen complaints, and of those only six 
were well founded. He could not see 
how any public advantage or pecuniary 
saving was to accrue from this measure, 
while it might have the effect of putting 
down our present efficient pilotage.—The 
Marquess of Lansdowne showed that the 
bill was only permissive, and did not in- 
terfere with any of the ancient jurisdic- 
tions.—The Earl of Ellenborough thought 
inquiry was necessary, and moved that 
the bill should be read a second time on 
that day three months.—The House di- 
vided—For the second reading, 15; against 
it, 10. The bill was then read a second 
time. 

July 30. The Commons’ amendments 
to the amendments made by their Lordships 
in the bill to amend the Poor-Law in 
IRELAND were considered.—The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, in moving that the 
Commons’ amendments should be adopted, 
said the House of Commons were entitled 
to thanks for giving up the maximum rate 
in deference to the opinion of that House, 
more especially as they considered that 
their peculiar privileges were involved in 
it; and he hoped that the moderation 
shown by them would be met by a corre- 
sponding feeling on the part of their lord- 
ships, and that they would adopt the 
amendments of the House of Commons 
on their amendments.—Lord Monteagle 
moved that the amendment restoring the 
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17th, 18th, and 19th clauses, which enacted 
that arrears of poor-rate may be sued for 
in the courts of the assistant-barristers, 
should not be agreed to: but he finally 
withdrew his opposition, and the Com- 
mons’ amendments were agreed to. 

May 1. Parliament was prorogued by 
commission, and the following Speech was 
read by the Marquess of Lansdowne :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“We have it in command from her 
Majesty to inform you that the state of 
public business enables her to dispense 
with your attendance in Parliament, and 
to close the present session. Her Majesty 
has directed us to express her satisfaction 
with the zeal and assiduity with which you 
have discharged the laborious and anxious 
duties in the performance of which you 
have been occupied. 

‘¢Her Majesty has given her assent to 
the important measnre you have passed 
to amend the Navigation-laws, in full con- 
fidence that the enterprize, skill, and 
hardihood of her people will assure to 
them a full share of the commerce of the 
world, and maintain upon the seas the 
ancient renown of this nation. 

‘“* Her Majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint you that the friendly character 
of her relations with foreign powers affords 
her a just confidence in the continuance 
of peace. The preliminaries of peace be- 
tween Prussia and Denmark have been 
signed under the mediation of her Majesty, 
and her Majesty trusts that this conven- 
tion may prove the forerunner of a defini- 
tive and permanent treaty. Her Majesty’s 
efforts will continue to be directed to pro- 
mote the restoration of peace in those 
parts of Europe in which it had been in- 
terrupted. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘We are commanded by her Majesty 
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to return you her thanks for the provision 
which you have made for the public service. 
The public expenditure has undergone 
considerable reductions within the present 
year, and her Majesty will continue to 
apply a watchful economy in every branch 
of the public service. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘We are commanded by her Majesty 
to congratulate you on the happy termina- 
tion of the war in the Punjaub. The ex- 
ertions made by the Government of India, 
and the valour displayed by the army in 
the field, demand her Majesty’s warmest 
acknowledgments. 

** Her Majesty has observed with gratifi- 
cation the spirit of obedience to the laws 
which has been manifested by her subjects 
during the period which has elapsed since 
her Majesty last addressed her Parliament. 
It is the characteristic of our constitution 
that it renders the maintenance of order 
compatible with the fullest enjoyment of 
political and civil liberty. The satisfaction 
with which her Majesty has viewed the 
peaceful progress of her people in arts 
and industry has been greatly alloyed 
by the continuance of severe distress in 
one part of the United Kingdom.—Her 
Majesty has observed with pleasure your 
liberal exertions to mitigate the pressure 
of this calamity, and her Majesty com- 
mands us to thank you for your unre- 
mitting attention to measures calculated 
to improve the general condition of Ire- 
land. It is her Majesty’s fervent hope 
that it may please the Almighty Disposer 
of events to favour the operation of those 
laws which have been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and to grant to her Irish people as 
the reward of that patience and resignation 
with wkich they have borne their pro- 
tracted sufferings, the blessings of an 
abundant harvest and of internal peace.’’ 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ROME. 


The re-establishment of the Pope’s au- 
thority was proclaimed on the 15th of 
July, and a Ze Deum was chanted at St. 
Peter’s in thanksgiving for the event. 

General Oudinot having formally re- 
signed to the Pope the provisional au- 
thority with which he was invested, his 
Holiness sent the three cardinals Della 
Genga, Altieri, and Vannicelli, as his com- 
missioners; and having entered Rome on the 
night of the 31st of July, they established 
themselves in the Palazzo della Consulta, 

10 


on the Quirinal. Their first acts were 
the re-establishment of the ecclesiastical 
courts ; a decree abolishing all the laws 
without exception promulgated since the 
16th Nov. 1848 ; the dismissal of all the 
persons who served under the Republic, 
and the appointment of those only who 
refused to serve it; and, above all, a mea- 
sure by which the value of the republican 
paper money has been reduced 35 per 
cent. on its nominal value. These acts 
have rendered them exceedingly unpopular. 
The commission has dissolved the whole 
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of the Roman army, including even the 
troops which had remained faithful to the 
Pope. The Concordia publishes a pro- 
clamation addressed by Mazzini to the 
Romans, recommending them to endure 
with constancy and firmness the calamity 
of foreign intervention. He calls upon 
the municipalities to repeat with firmness 
that they adhere voluntarily to the repub- 
lican form and to the abolition of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. He says, “ Let 
the cry be constantly heard, ‘ Down with 
the government of priests! Free suffrage 
for ever |’”’ 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has re- 
turned to his States, having landed at Via- 
reggio, on the 24 of July. The Ministers 
of Finance, Foreign Affairs, and War, 
went to meet him. Flowers and poetic 
congratulations were also presented to the 
royal family. The Grand Duke received 
deputations from Florence, Lucca, Coma- 
jore, and Pietro Santo. The deputies of 
Lucca addressed a speech to the Grand 
Duke, in which they stated that the people 
would wish to see the franchises granted 
by the fundamental statute fully re-estab- 
lished. The country, they said, would 
then enjoy the blessings of liberty under 
the salutary influence of the laws, free 
from all despotism and_licentiousness. 
The Grand Duke acknowledged the ad- 
dress by a few expressions of benevolence 
and affection for the inhabitants of Lucca, 
regretting that the difficulty of the times 
should not have permitted him to render 
them all the service his heart suggested. 


HUNGARY. 


The Hungarians, after a struggle scarcely 
paralleled in history for gallantry, have 
been compelled to yield to the over- 
whelming force arrayed against them in the 
combined Imperial armies. The town of 
Szegedin was captured by the Imperialists 
on the 31st July, and on the following day 
the head-quarters of the commander-in- 
chief were transferred to that place. The 
city of Csongrad, the inhabitants of which 
assisted the Hungarians in attacking the 
Imperialists, was sacked and burned by 
order of General Haynau. The capture 
of Hermannstadt and the Rothen Thurm 
Pass was the work of twelve hours’ hard 
fighting, in which the Austrian corps of 
General Clam, 11,000 strong, which had 
effected a junction with the Russian Ge- 
neral Liiders, at Cronstadt, took an active 
part. On the approach of the allied 


armies, Hermannstadt, the depdt of arms, 

and last bulwark of insurrection in Tran- 

sylvania, was found defended by a force 

of 12,000 men, 2,000 cavalry, as many 

pikemen, and 48 guns, but the town was 

taken by Generals Liiders and Clam on 
Genv. Maa, Vou. XXXII. 
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the 20th July. On the 4th of August the 
Hungarians stole a march, and surprised 
the garrison of Raab; but on the 13th the 
force of Girgey, amounting to between 
30,000 and 40,000 men, surrendered, at 
Vilagos, to the Russian general Paskie- 
witsch, who also captured 138 cannon. 
Grosswardein has been occupied by Pas- 
kiewitsch, and Temesvar by Haynau. The 
Hungarian army which besieged Temesvar 
was defeated after a battle of many hours, 
but the Imperialist troops were too much 
exhausted to follow up their victory. The 
fortress of Arad surrendered on the 16th 
to the Imperialists ; but Komorn was, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, still in 
the hands of the Hungarians. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


An armistice for six months, pre- 
liminary, as is presumed, to a peace, has 
been established between Denmark and 
Prussia. It is to continue to the 1st Jan. 
1850, and can then be renewed for se- 
parate terms for six weeks. The Prussian 
troops are to withdraw behind a line of 
demarcation to be drawn from Flends- 
burg to Tondern; the blockade is to cease, 
and Denmark is to restore the captured 
German vessels. A Regency is to be ap- 
pointed for the Duchy of Schleswig. The 
present Regency of the two Duchies will 
continue its functions for Holstein. The 
Schleswig Regency is to consist of three 
members, to be appointed by England, 
Prussia, and Denmark. Alsen and Atroe 
are to remain in the hands of the Danes. 
It is stated that the following points are 
contained in the preliminaries for . the 
peace :—1. Holstein and Lauenburg are 
to continue in their present relations and 
to receive a Constitution. 2. Schleswig 
is to have legislative and administrative 
independence and a’ Constitution. The 
political union between Schleswig and 
Denmark is to continue, but it shall be 
limited to the identity of the Sovereign. 
The special regulation of the succession 
is to be left to future negociations ; but, 
in such a manner that, 3. Denmark en- 
deavours, before the definitive conclusion 
of a peace, to regulate the succession. 


SAXONY. 


Negociations for forming a closer union 
among the small Thuringian States have 
been brought to a conclusion. They are 
eight in number, namely, Weimar, Mein- 
ingen, Altenberg, Coburg-Gotha, Ru- 
dolstadt, Sondershausen, Reuss of the 
elder, and Reuss of the younger, line. 
The difference in the laws of these minor 
powers has created the necessity of es- 
tablishing one general code for all of them, 
which is to be drawn 7. by a body com- 

2 
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posed of the representatives of the different 
governments and collective committees 
elected from the several Chambers. The 
political independence of the several States 
will not be affected by this arrangement, 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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which is, in fact, an application to the in- 
ternal laws of the various Duchies of a 
principle similar to that which established 
the Zoliverein with regard to the imports 
of commerce. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Metropolitan Sewers. 


The present Sewers altered to the perfect sys- 
tem. B, watercourse. A A, foul sewers. 
A plan of sewerage has been submitted 

to the Commissioners of Sewers, by Mr. 

William Bardwell, of Great Queen Street, 

St. James’s Park, which possesses the re- 

commendations of great simplicity, eco- 

nomy, and efficiency. Mr. Bardwell sug- 
gests, ‘‘ The perfect system of drainage 
appears to bethis: that the present sewers 
should become clean subterranean ways, 
affording a receptacle for the foul sewers, 
a passage for the sewers-men, and a conduit 
for the surface drainage; that deep in- 
tercepting sewers shall be . constructed 
which shall convey all offensive matter to 
stations remote from the centre of the 
metropolis, into which deep sewers the 
contents of the foul sewers should be 
always running, while the surface, or rain 
water, would pass over into its natural 
receptacle, the river. Hence we shall 
have a ready means of examining and of 
flushing the foul sewers when necessary ; 
the prevention of stench in the streets ; 
the preservation of the waters of the river 
from pollution ; and the great sewers so 
clean that any lady might traverse them.’’ 

In conformity to the peculiar plan and 

surface outline of the metropolis, Mr. 

Bardwell arranges the sewers into three 

nearly equal divisions, each having its 


separate intercepting sewer and depdt for 
the sewage manure. His first proposed 
intercepting sewer commences at Trafalgar 
Square, and empties itself at a depdt near 
the Counter’s Creek, near Chelsea bridge, 
a length of 4} miles, which line may be ad- 
vantageously extended to Fulham Common, 
and receive the sewage of Hammersmith. 
The second commences at Villiers Street, 
Strand, and runs to a depdt in Bromley 
Marsh, a length of five miles. The third 
commences at the Effra, near Vauxhall 
Bridge, and runs to Bermondsey, a length 
of 4} miles, which sewer may be extended 
to Woolwich. These sewers would be 
laid five feet lower than the lowest sewer 
in each division, with a fall of one foot ina 
mile. The termini or depdts will consist of 
a sump, into which the sewers will be con- 
tinually running, and from which the sew- 
age will be pumped up into tanks ; these 
to consist of four, of a capacity of one 
million cubic feet each, or 12 hours’ sew- 
age, so that 24 hours may be allowed for 
subsidence and clearing deposit, and one 
tank be always at rest; the fourth to con- 
tain the overplus and the sewage for irri- 
gation at the proper seasons. The bottoms 
of the tanks will be 4 feet above low water 
and the sides 20 feet high, so that the 
clear water may run itself off into the 
river. Each charge of 12 hours’ sewage 
will leave a deposit of upwards of 100 tons. 
The area of the tanks and sump will be 
about half an acre, and the area of the 
whole establishment 4 acres, as there must 
be large warehouses for storing the ma- 
nure, Offices, &c. The 134 miles of inter- 
cepting sewer will cost 10/. a yard, or, 
including compensations and casualties, 
287,6002. Each terminus will cost 53,3727. 
The return obtainable for this outlay will 
be 200,000 tons of poudrette, worth at 
least 37. a ton, or 600,0002. ; and, deduct- 
ing one-sixth for expenses, will leave a 
clear profit of 500,000/. a-year, without 
noticing the money derivable from irriga- 
tion. Mr. Bardwell calculates the manure 
as sold at 3/7. a ton, but the Manure 
Company with which he is connected sell 
their manure at 5/., and this is retailed in 
the country at 7/. or 8/. a ton. More- 
over, it is an ascertained fact that the 
product of the Hartshorn Lane sewer 
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alone is worth more than 50,000/. a-year. 
Lime is the common and usual disinfect- 
ing agent, but lime would deprive the 
manure of its ammonia, and thereby de- 
teriorate its quality. 1f electricity should 
prove inconvenient, there are chymical 
agents simple, plentiful, and cheap, such 
as would add to the fertilizing qualities of 
the sewer deposit, and completely deodorize 
it, while at the same time the supernatant 
water would become chymically pure and 
clear as that from any spring. 

July 21. A new church erected on the 
site of the late residence of the Earl of 
Listowel, Ennismore Gardens, Knights- 
bridge, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. The patronage to the church is 
vested in the Rector of St. Margaret’s, 
who has appointed as the first incumbent 
the Rev. Wm. Harness, M.A. (the learned 
editor of Shakespeare’s works), formerly 
minister of Regent-square Chapel, St. 
Pancras. The church is dedicated to ‘‘ All 
Saints.”’ 

July 31. The first church which we 
believe the Jesuits ever possessed in Lon- 
don was opened by Dr. Wiseman, assisted 
by Dr. Browne, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Wales; Dr. Gillies, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Edinburgh ; and a numerous body of 
clergy. The church stands in the mews, 
near Mayfair. The form and style of the 
church are-the work of Mr. Scholes ; but 
the decorations of the sanctuary and of 
the interior are by Mr. Pugin. On the 
right and left of the high altar, and in 
either aisle, is a chapel—the one of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the other of St. Igna- 
tius (the founder of the order) and another 
saint. With the intrinsic beauty of the 
church the furniture and equipments of 
the altar are in harmony. The missal is 
a gift from Sir Charles Tempest, and will 
serve to illustrate the liberal character of 
the general decorations. The mere bind- 
ing of the book, we are informed, cost 35/. 
Between the beginning and conclusion 
of the pontifical service Dr. Wiseman 
preached an impressive sermon on the 
history and present situation of the Jesuits; 
on their expulsion from Rome previously 
to the democratic outbreak, as from other 
states and countries on the eve of revo- 
lutionary troubles ; and congratulated his 
own flock on the accession of such fellow- 
soldiers in due form, and with adequate 
means, to their common warfare. In the 
evening Dr. Browne delivered a sermon. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The bust of Waller—a composition bust 
by Rysbrach from the known portraits of 
the poet—was sold about a fortnight ago 
at a sale at Hall Barns, near Beaconsfield, 
to Sir Robert Peel, for fifty guineas. 
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Hall Barns was.the family seat of the 
poet of the Panegyric upon Cromwell; 
but few or no traces remain there coeval 
with the poet’s time. The house, of dull 
red brick, pleasantly seated in a park full 
of the characteristics of Buckinghamshire 
scenery,—was built, we believe, by the 
poet’s son. The library, rich in books of 
Waller’s period, was sold about fifteen 
years ago by a country auctioneer, at 
country prices. Burke’s fine house in the 
same neighbourhood has long been levelled 
with the ground.— Atheneum. 


CUMBERLAND. 


July 16. The Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
consecrated the neat little church of New- 
ton Arlosh, in the parish of Holme Cul- 
tram. On the 17th his lordship repaired 
to Skinburness, and consecrated the new 
church erected there ; and on the 18th he 
performed the same office at Mowbray, 
near Allonby. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


July 25. His Royal Prince Albert visited 
the works lately commenced for the Port- 
land Breakwater, and deposited a founda- 
tion stone. He was taken to the South- 
ampton docks by the Fairy steamer, thence 
by railway to Dorchester, where he re- 
ceived an address from the corporation ; 
was escorted to Weymouth by the Dorset 
Yeomanry, under the command of the 
Earl of Ilchester, and having received there 
another address, embarked for Portland in 
the Victoria and Albert royal yacht. In 
the stone were deposited the current coins 
of the realm, covered by a stone bearing 
this inscription: “On the 25th day of 
July, A.p. 1849, in the 12th year of the 
reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G., &c., deposited this stone, to 
record the commencement of the Portland 
Breakwater. James Meadows Rendel, 
engineer-in-chief; John Coode, resident 
engineer.”’ The situation of Portland, 
with reference to the Channel Islands and 
the southern coast generally, and the ad- 
mirable anchorage to be found in the 
roads, have suggested the important under- 
taking. A harbour of refuge will be formed 
by the Chesil Bank on the west, by the 
Isle of Portland on the south, by the break- 
water on the east, and by the Nothe and 
Weymouth Bay on the north. The break- 
water springs out from the north side of 
the island about three quarters of a mile to 
the south-east of Portland castle. It isto 
extend in a north-east direction for a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter, sheltering 
an area of 1,822 acres. It will be con- 
structed in two parts, the smaller one 
1,500 feet long, the larger 6,000 feet ; be- 
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tween these there will be an entrance 400 
feet wide. The breakwater will be sunk 
about seven fathoms below low-water mark, 
and will rise to a height of ten feet above 
it. Its base will, on the average, be 260 
feet wide, and its surface 23 feet 6 inches. 
The small breakwater points due east, the 
large one north-east. The convicts on the 
island will load and bring the waggons to 
the head of the railways, and the other 
portion of the work will be effected by free 
labour ; and from the extraordinary faci- 
lities which the stone quarries on the 
island and their elevated position afford 
for the work, the estimated cost is only 
560,0007. At the same time the works 
will relieve the quarries of the upper layer 
of inferior ‘‘ cap-stone,’’ of which no use 
is made for building purposes. The works 
were commenced in the year 1847, pur- 
suant to an act of Parliament passed in 
that year. 

After leaving the breakwater the Prince 
inspected the convict prison, the building 
of which was commenced last year, and 
which is now occupied by about 800 con- 
victs, a number which is intended to be 
materially increased. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


July 11. The Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Wood Green, in the parish of Witney, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Oxford. It 
is built in the early-English style, and does 
great credit to*the taste of Mr. Ferrey, 
the architect who furnished the plans, and 
to Mr. Hope, of Oxford, the builder, who 
has executed them with great care and 
judgment. The eastern window, which is 
chaste and extremely well proportioned, is 
filled with painted glass, as are also the 
other windows of the chancel ; the whole 
producing a very pleasing effect. Nearly 
all the sittings are free and unappropriated. 
The expense has been defrayed by sub- 
scriptions, and grants from the Metro- 
politan and Diocesan Church Building 
Societies. The church is the third which 
has been erected in this extensive parish 
within the last fourteen years. 

Aug. 21. A small Roman Catholic cha- 
pel, at Dorchester, erected at the cost of 
John Davey, esq. was opened for public 
worship by the Right Rev. Dr. Ulla- 
thorne, the Vicar Apostolic of the Mid- 
land District. The Bishop’s train was 
borne by the two younger sons of Sir Ro- 
mas Throckmorton, Bart. The edifice is 
of Decorated architecture, with chancel, 
sacristy, nave, and porch. It is fitted with 
a rood screen, stone altar, &c., and the 
ceiling of the chancel is emblazoned with 
colours and gilding. The windows of the 
chancel are all fitted with stained glass. 


All the carving and sculpture is exceed- 
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ingly good. There is a niche over the 
porch door with a figure of the Virgin 
and Child, and at the west end a large 
statue of St. Birinus in episcopal vest- 
ments, to whom the church is dedicated. 
The whole is from a design by W. War- 
dell, esq. of London. The carved fittings 
and stained glass were contributed by the 
Rev. R. Newsham, late of St. Clement’s, 
Oxford, who has liberally endowed it. 


SOMERSET. 


A magnificent pulpit of old oak, elabo- 
rately carved, with steps of very beautiful 
workmanship, in good keeping with the 
architectural details of the edifice, has been 
erected in the parish church of Kingsbury 
Episcopi, Somerset. It is the gift of the 
Rev. J. Edwin Lance, Prebendary of 
Wells, and Rector of Buckland St. Mary’s. 


SUFFOLK. 


July 2. The opening of the Stour Valley 
Railway was celebrated bya general holiday 
and a dinner at Sudbury. It commences 
at the Mark Teys station on the Eastern 
Counties line, and proceeds by Bures to 
Sudbury : the principal engineering work 
being the Chappel viaduct, which crosses 
the Colne valley at the height of 75 feet, 
by 30 arches, each 30 feet in span. The 
dinner was held in the town-hall at Sud- 
bury, when the chair was taken by G. W. 
Andrews, esq. the mayor, supported’ on 
the right by T. L’Estrange Ewen, esq. 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
on the left by C. H. Hawkins, esq. mayor 
of Colchester. Among other addresses to 
the company, Mr. Fulcher (late mayor of 
Sudbury), after taking an amusing historical 
retrospect of the progress of travelling, 
proposed the health of Mr. Bruff, the en- 
gineer of the line, but who was absent in 
consequence of the opening of the Diss 
line on the same day. 


SURREY. 


July 12. An interesting ceremony, 
arising out of the recent application of an 
ancient fund to a charitable purpose, took 
place within a short distance of the village 
of Tooting. It was the inauguration of a 
very handsome and picturesque pile of 
building, (very extensive, and in the Eliza- 
bethan style,) erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the decayed parishioners of St. 
Clement Danes: for such persons, in fact, 
who, having at one period in their lives 
contributed to the common expenses of the 
parish, are now from unforeseen circum- 
stances reduced to poverty and comparative 
want. Among those who took an active 
part in the ceremony, were Mr. R. Twining, 
jun.; Mr. Downing, Chairman of the 
Building Committee; and the Rev. W. 
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Ellis, Rector of St. Clement Danes. The 
entire fabric, it is said, cost the parish, 
about 20,000/. 


SUSSEX. 


An Act of parliament has been passed 
‘to authorize the sale of the Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton, and the grounds thereof, and 
to apply the money arising from such sale.” 
It empowers the Lords Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to make sale and dis- 
pose of the said Royal Pavilion, its lawn, 
and grounds, and before the sale to pull 
down the buildings, and sell the materials. 
The commissioners are empowered by 
clause 4 to purchase the reversion of 
leasehold portions. The money arising 
from the sale is directed to be applied to 
the construction of a carriage road or 
public highway from ‘‘a point near to 
Marlborough-row and Church-street, on 
the north, to another point at or near 
Castle-square, on the south,’’ of the 
width (including foot paths) of at least 
50 feet. This palace, as is well known, 
was erected by, and for many years was 
the favourite residence of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. His immediate successor, 
William IV. visited it several times during 
his reign ; and her present Majesty, on two 
or three occasions in the early period of 
her succession to the throne, became its 
occupant. Its glories are now passed 
away. A preliminary agreement has been 
signed by Mr. Leigh Pemberton, the so- 
licitor to the Woods and Forests, and Mr. 
Slight, the town clerk of Brighton, by the 
terms of which the Hon. Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenue are to sell to the inhabitants 
of Brighton the entire property for the 
sum of 53,000/. We understand that it 
is intended to throw open the extensive 
lawns of the palace to the public use as 
promenades and pleasure grounds—a desi- 
deratum of long standing in that fashion- 
able watering place; the larger rooms of 
the Pavilion to be converted into concert, 
lecture, and assembly rooms. 


WESTMERLAND. 


A carved oak pulpit and reading desk 
have been set up in Heversham Church, 
by the Vicar, and his sisters, in memory of 
their father, the late Dr. Evans. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Visit to Ireland. — Her 
Majesty left Cowes in the Victoria and 
Albert yacht on Wednesday the Ist of 
August, and arrived in Cove harbour on 
the following evening. She was accom- 
panied by H. R. H. Prince Albert and her 
four elder children. After surveying the 
banks of the beautiful harbour on the fol- 
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lowing day, she landed at the quay, and, in 
compliance with an address then presented 
to her by the inhabitants, was graciously 
pleased to change the name of Cove to 
Queenstown. She then re-embarked, and 
proceeding up the river landed at the 
Custom-house of Cork, where a pavilion 
had been erected which accommodated 
400 ladies. Her Majesty received on 
board the yacht the Earl of Bandon, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, the Marquess 
of Thomond, the Earl of Listowel, Vis- 
count Kilworth, the High Sheriff, the 
Bishop of Cork, and the Mayor of Cork. 
Addresses were presented from the clergy 
of the diocese, the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and the Corporation, and her Majesty con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on the 
Mayor. After a public procession through 
the city her Majesty re-embarked at 6 
o’clock, and at 10 next morning the yacht 
was again under weigh, and anchored in 
Kingstown harbour at 8 on Sunday eve- 
ning. 

On Monday Aug. 6, about nine o’clock, 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, ac- 
companied by the Countess of Clarendon, 
together with Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, the Primate of Ireland, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Leinster, the Marquess of Or- 
monde, the Lords Chief Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, Sir 
Edward Blakeney, Commander of the 
Forces, the Master of the Rolls, Sir W. 
Somerville, M.P. Mr. Redington, Mr. 
Corry Conellan (private secretary), Cap- 
tain Ponsonby (aide-de-camp), and a very 
brilliant staff, proceeded on board the 
yacht ; and shortly afterwards the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the Marquess of Abercorn, 
the Earl of Charlemont, the Earl of 
Howth, the Marquess of Headfort, &c. 
followed at intervals; while the Earl of 
Mayo, Lord St. Lawrence, Lord Braba- 
zon, Lord Jocelyn, Viscount Massareene 
and Ferrard, Sir Philip Crampton, sur- 
geon-general, and many other gentlemen, 
were in attendance to pay their respects 
to her Majesty. On the quarter-deck of 
the Victoria and Albert were also visible 
Earl Fortescue, Sir G. Grey, Secretary of 
State, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Sir 
James Clark, Colonels Phipps and Gor- 
don, equerries in waiting; Lady Jocelyn 
and Miss Dawson, ladies in waiting; and 
at the landing-place were the officers of 
the Board of Works, and the directors of 
the railway company. 

The deputation of the county of Dublin, 
consisting of the Earl of Charlemont, 
Viscount Brabazon, the Earl of Howth, 
Viscount St. Lawrence, Viscount Monck, 
the Hon. St. John Butler, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Preston, Sir R. Shaw, Sir E. Ken- 
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nedy, Baron de Roebeck, Mr. J. Hans 
Hamilton, M.P. Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
Taylor, M.P. Mr. H. Woods, Mr. C. 
Cobbe, jun. Captain C. Domville, Mr. J. 
Barlow, Colonel Latouche, Mr. C. Fitz- 
simon, Mr. Crofton, Mr. J. Lentaigne, 
Lieut.-Col. Shaw, Mr. Ennis, high sheriff, 
and Mr. W. Lewis, jun. sub-sheriff, pre- 
sented an address to her Majesty. 

Her Majesty landed at 10 o’clock, and 
having proceeded to Dublin by railway, 
made a public entry into the city, where 
she was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. In the afternoon she visited the 
Botanic gardens at Glassnevin. 

The next day she surveyed the Bank of 
Ireland (formerly the Parliament House), 
the National Model Schools in Marlbo- 
rough-street, Trinity College, and the 
Royal Military Hospital. The Prince and 
a numerous party visited the exhibition 
of the Agricultural Society. Upwards of 
200 persons were invited to the Royal 
table at the Viceregal Lodge. 

On Thursday, there was a grand review 
in the Phoenix Park, and in the evening the 
Queen held a drawing-room, at which the 
presentations were very numerous, and 
many addresses were presented. On Fri- 
day, her Majesty visited the Duke of 
Leinster, at Carton, where she was enter- 
tained by a dance of the peasantry in the 
pleasure-grounds. The same evening she 
re-embarked at Kingstown, and the squad- 
ron ran into Carrickfergus roads about five 
o’clock the next morning, and in the after- 
noon steamed up to the Custom-house 
quay at Belfast, where the Mayor came 
on board to present an address of welcome, 
and received the honour of knighthood. 
Her Majesty and the Prince, accompanied 
by Sir George Grey, Earl Fortescue, and 
the royal suite, then proceeded on shore, 
and was conducted by the Mayor to her 
carriage, superbly appointed for the oc- 
casion by the Marquess of Londonderry. 
She proceeded up the High-street to the 
Linen-hall, where the various products of 
Irish industry were tastefully laid out by 
the Royal Flax Society, and afterwards 
visited several other public establishments. 


Domestic Occurrences—Promotions. 


[ Sept. 


At half-past five Her Majesty returned 
on board the Fairy steamer, where she 
remained on deck to acknowledge the 
marks of respectful attachment she re- 
ceived on every side, until she arrived at 
six o’clock at the anchorage. A violent 
gale detained her until the afternoon of 
the following day (Sunday, Aug. 12), 
when after a very rough and stormy pas- 
sage across the Mull of Galloway, the 
Royal squadron put into Loch Ryan, on 
the Scotch coast, at a quarter past five, 
and anchored for the night. The next 
day the squadron proceeded to the Clyde, 
and on Tuesday morning, Her Majesty 
arrived at Glasgow shortly before noon, 
where the Lord Provost, having presented 
an address from the corporation, received on 
board the honour of knighthood. Several 
deputations were introduced, and pre- 
sented addresses, and Her Majesty imme- 
diately afterwards, in company with Prince 
Albert and the royal children, proceeded 
to visit the cathedral and the college, re- 
ceiving in her progress through the vast 
and orderly assemblage the most enthusi- 
astic plaudits. In the afternoon the royal 
party proceeded by the Edinburgh and 

lasgow Railway to Perth, where she 
slept, and on Wednesday, August 15, 
— her own Highland palace of Bal- 
moral, 


July 6. The ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the Limerick docks was at- 
tended with great pomp. A vast con- 
course of all classes was present, and the 
company were addressed appropriately by 
Mr. Griffith, the eminent engineer, and by 
the Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Ryan. 
The docks will be 800 feet long, 400 
broad, and 164 deep at low water. 

July 9. The State prisoners, Messrs. 
Smith O’Brien, Meagher, M‘Manus, and 
O’Donohoe, were placed on board Her 
Majesty’s brig Swift for transportation to 
Van Diemen’s Land. On the preceding 
evening Mrs. Smith O’Brien and her 
children visited the prison, where the 
venerable Lady O’Brien also took farewell 
of her son. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

July 21. Francis Richard Haggitt, of Bel- 
mont, esq. M.P, for the county of Hereford, 
son of Francis Haggitt, D.D. Prebendary of 
Durham, and Rector of Nuneham Courtenay, 
co. Oxford, by Lucy, daughter and coheir of 
William Parry, of King’s street, co. Hereford, 
esq. by Frances, sister of Richard Prosser, 
Db. late of Belmont aforesaid, Archdeacon 
and Prebendary of Durham, (in compliance 


with the will of his said maternal great-uncle 
Dr. Richard Prosser,) to take the surname of 
Wegg-Prosser in lieu of Haggitt, and bear the 
arms of Wegg and Prosser quarterly with his 
own family arms. 

July 26. The Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, 
K.C.B. to be Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 

July.27. Brevet, Capt. T. J. Castieau, of the 
53d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
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July 30. The Right Hon. Matthew Talbot 
Baines sworn of the Privy Council. 

Aug. 3. 23d Foot, Capt. H. G. Chester to be 
Major.—36th Foot, brevet Major W. R. Hali- 
day, from 93d Foot, to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. 
J. Roberts, 74th Foot, Capt. I. Elton, 45th 
Foot, to be Majors in the Army. 

Aug. 4. Edward Henry Sieveking, esq. M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
to be one of the Physicians to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

Aug. 7. William George Knox, esq. to be 
Chief Justice, and Herbert Townshend Bowen, 
esq. Puisne Judge, for the island of Trinidad. 
“Tames Grignon, yee | British Vice-Con- 
sul at Venice,) to be Consul at Portland, inthe 
United States of North America, 

Aug.11. Henry Murray Lane, Gent, to be 
Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms. 

Aug. 14. The Earl of Lanesborough elected 
a Representative Peer of Ireland. 

Aug. 21. 16th Foot, Capt. William Ashmore 
to be Major.—23d Foot, Major Charles Crutch- 
ley to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt, Daniel Lysons to 
be Major. : 2 

Aug. 25. Timothy O’Brien, of Merrion sq. 
Dublin, and of Borris in Ossory, esq. Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, created a Baronet. 

Aug. 28. Thomas Nicholas Redington, esq. 
Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to be K.C.B. of the civil division. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Boston.—Hon. Dudley A. Pelham. 

London.—Right Hon. Sir James Duke, the 
Lord Mayor. 

Reading.—John Frederick Stanford, esq. 





EccLesiAsTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. R. Wollaston, to be Archdeacon of 
Australia. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Rushton, D.D. and the 
Rev. F. R. Raines, to be Hon. Canons of 
Manchester. 

Rev. A. Kent, to be Minor Canon of Gloucester. 

Rev. — Dykes, and the Rey. E. Greatorex, to 
be Minor Canons of Durham. 

Rev. J. Baker, Littleton-upon-Severn R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Bardley, St. Philip’s P.C. Manchester. 

Rey. R. S. Barton, Greinton R. Som. 

Rev. John Bennett, Ibstock R. Leic. 

Rey. T. Bennett, Withington P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. T. H. Bird, Yarkhill V. Heref. 

Rev. R. Boys, St. Mary Platt P.C. Wrotham, 


ent. 
Rev. J. Bridger, Charlton by Dover R. Kent. 
Rev. C. Bridges, St. Mary’s R. Weymouth. 
Rev. J. Brown, Christ Church R. Surrey. 
Rev. J. Brown, West Walton R. Pemb. 
Rev. S. Buckland, G. Torrington P.C. Devon. 
Rev. James Davenport, Weston-on-Avon V. 
Warwickshire. 
Rev. P. S. Dobree, Clandown P.C. Som. 
Rev. W. Dodd, Chiilingham V. Northumb. 
Rev. C. Dudley, Lemington P.C. Glouc. 
Rev. R. 8. Eaton, Compton Abbas R, Dors. 
Rey. G. Edwards, Minera P.C, Denbigh. 
Rey, J. Edwards, Llanwnnen V. Cardig. 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin, Booton R. Norf. 
Rev. R. Evans, Wenvoe R. Glamorg. 
Rey. W. C. Fearon, Ringstead Parva R, Norf. 
Rey. J. Fernie, Yielden R. Beds. 
Rev. A. Fitch, Thornton Steward V. Yorksh. 
Rey. R. E. Formby, Dunkirkvillie P.C. Kent. 
Rev. W. F. Fortescue, Chesterton V. Oxf. 
Rey. Joseph Gedge, Bildeston R. Suffolk. 
Rev, James Glencross, St. Kew V. Cornwall. 
Rey. W. Goode, Allhailows the Great and All- 
hallows the Less RR, London, 


Rey. R. B. Greenlaw, Bradwell near the Sea 
R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Harness, All Saints new church P.C. 

Saightebeidge, Middx. 

Rev. H. J. Hasted, Sproughton R. Suffolk. 


- Rev. W. H. Hughes, Kislingbury R. co. Nps. 


Rev. D. F. Jarman, 


‘ord Chapel 
a na Middlesex. 
Rev. J. H. F. 


Kendall, Little Holbeck new 
church, Leeds. 
Rey. T. W. Knipe, Tincleton P.C. Dorset. 


Rey. J. Luxton, Brushwood P.C. Devon. 

Rev. W. C. Mee, West Burton P.C. Notts. 

Rev. J. Morgan, St. Andrew’s R. Glamorg. 

Rev. 8. T. Mosse, Dodbrook R. Devon. 

Rey. H. J. Newcome, Shenley R. Herts. 

Rev. P. J. Newell, East Lydford R. Som. 

Rev. E. R. H. G. Palmer, West Somercotes V. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. E. Reynolds, Whittlesey St. Andrew V. 
Cambridgeshire 

Rey. F. W. Rhodes, Bp’s Stortford V. Herts. 

Rey. T. O. Rocke, Clungunford R. Salop. 

Rev. F. J. Scott, pang tome Sg Tewkesbury. 

Rev. S. Serres, Bepton R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. R. Stock, All Saints P.C. Islington, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. J. H. Theodosius, Renton V. Staff. 

Rev. J. Tidemore, Tosside P.C. Gisburne, 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. G. F. Whidburne, Hanley P.C. Staff. 

Rev. A. Williams, Cerne Abbas P.C. Dorset. 

vo. 2 Williams, Llanymowddwy R. Merio- 
neth. 


eae 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. G. Bellamy, to the new borough prisons 
at Plymouth. 
Rev. W. Bolton, to Lord Cowley. 
Rev. H. F. Fletcher, to the Duke of St. Alban’s. 
= . - M. Mason, to the Somerset Lunatic 
syium. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Kay, M.A. (Sub-Rector and Tutor of 
Lincoln College, Oxford,) to be Principal 
of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

v. T. B. Cornish, to be Head Master of 
Macclesfield School. 

Rev. W. H. Coleman, M.A. to be Assistant 
Master of the Grammar School at Ashby de 
la Zouch. 

Rev. Horace F. Gray, M.A. Preb. of Wells, to 
be (the first) Professor of Pastoral Theology 
in Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

John Oliver Hanson, esq. to be a Director of 
the Bank of England. 





BIRTHS. 


_ Marchi8. At Government house, Adelaide, 
South Australia, Lady Young, a son. 

June 22. At East Retford, Notts, the wife 
of Dr. Ballard, late of Gower st. a son. 

July 7. The wife of George Moore, esq. of 
—_ hall, Leicestershire, a dau.——At 
Clarendon park, Lady Bathurst, a son.—s, 
In Grosvenor st. the wife of Dudley Coutts 
Majoribanks, esq. a son.—9. At Cambridge 
square, Hyde park, Lady Armytage, a son. 
——10. The wife of Lord John Russell, a son. 
—— 13. At Castle-Ashby, Northamptonsh. 
Lady William Compton, a son.—14. In New 
street, Spring gardens, the wife of J. Bonham 
Carter, esq. M.P. a dau.——17, At Up-Ottery, 
the wife of the Hon. William W. Addington, 
eldest son of Viscount Sidmouth, a dau.—— 
19. At Morden lodge, Surrey, the wife of 
Henry James Hoare, esq. a son.——aAt Cong- 
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ham lodge, Norfolk, the wife of M. B. Ffolkes, 
esq. a son.——21. At Brighton, Viscountess 
ewry, a dau.——23. At Leamington, the 
wife of Kevill Davies, esq. Croft castle, Heref. 
a dau.——25. In Grosvenor cresc. Lady Eddis- 
bury, a dau.——In Tavistock 
Gerard W. Lydekker, esq. barrister-at-law, a 
son.——26. At Waltham Abbey, the wife of 
hy Yorke, R.E. a son.—At Ickham, the 
wife of the Rev. Arthur Eden, a son.——At 
Madeira, Viscountess Northland, a son and 
heir.——30. In Lowndes sq. the Countess of 
March, a son.——At Bolton st. Viscountess 
Stopford, a dau. 
ug. 3. At Westover, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Hon. William A’Court Holmes, a 
son.—In Hertford st. May fair, the wife 
of Reginald T. Cocks, esq. a dau.——5. At 
Florence court, the Countess of Enniskillen, a 
dau.——6. At Streatham, the wife of Capt. 
Drinkwater Bethune, R.N. a son.——8s. The 
Lady Ashley, a son.——At Moor hill, Hare- 
wood, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Las- 
celles, a dau.——In Clarges st. Lady Mar 
Phipps, a dau.——At Abridge, Essex, the wife 
of Capt. A. 8. F. Holcombe, 13th Regt. a dau. 
—9. At Berkeley sq. Lady Harriet Dun- 
combe, a son.—At Woodlands, Norwood, 
Mrs. S. Leigh Sotheby, ason.——11. In Dor- 
set place, Lady Louisa Rabett, a son.——At 
Marshalls, Essex, the wife of John Laurie, esq. 
a son.——At Connington castle, the Hon. Mrs. 
J. Heathcote, a son.——12. In Montagu sq. 
Lady I. Jodrell, a dau.——i4. At Chester sq. 
the Hon. Mrs. Hussey, a son.——15. At Tem- 


ple house, Bucks, the wife of T. P. Williams, 
esq. M.P. a son.——At Woodcote, Lady L. 
Cotes, a dau.——At Beckenham, the wife of 
George Hankey, esq. a son.-—-At Leed 
wife of Wilson Armistead, esq. a dau. 


s, the 


MARRIAGES. 


March\7. At 5 x4 New South Wales, 
Lieut. C. B. Yule, R.N. Commanding H.M.S. 
Bramble, 1o Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
C. F. Priddle, esq. 

June9. At a S. B. Cookson, esq. 
of the 73d Bengal N.I. youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Cookson, R.A. to Eleanor, 

u. of T. G. Lay, esq. of Walcoots, Great 
Tay, Essex. 

11. At Madras, the Hon. Sir William West- 
brooke Burton, Kt. one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, to Maria-Alphonsine, third 
dau. of the late John Beatty West, esq. M.P. 
for Dublin. 

14. At Port Patrick, and afterwards at St. 
George’s Hanover sq. James Richard Rumsey, 
esq. B.A. of St. John’s College, Camb. to 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the late John Carrick, 
esq. of Southgate. 

16. At Bombay, Thomas Lowten Jenkins, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
to Emily-Eliza, youngest daughter of Charles 
Vaughan, esq. of Clifton, co. Gloucester. 

26. At Bicester, the Rev. John Slatter, of 
Rose hill, Oxford, to Elizabeth, younger dau. 
of the late Richard Wootten, esq. of Oxford, 
and Rose hill. 

30. At Paris, the Rev. John Magnus Lynn, 
of Keswick, Cumberland (grandson of the late 
Bishop of Carlisle), to Mary-Hume, youngest 
dau. of James Crooke Thomson, esq. late of 
the 7th Hussars, 

July 5. At St. Thomas’s Stamford hill, 
John Barker, esq. of Springfield, Upper Clap- 
ton, to Frederica - Caroline - Wood, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Colonel John Jervis, H.E.1.C.S. 
——At Milford, Hants, the Rev. John St. 
George Williams, of Monkstown, Dublin, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. , omas Ussher, C.B. K.C.H,.——At 

1 





Births—Marriages. 


pl. the wife of: 


(Sept. 


Upper Chelsea, Frederick Charsley, esq. of 
Amersham, Bucks, to Fanny-Kenyon, second 
dau. of the late William go! esq. of 
Wyndham pl. — John South Phillips, esq. 
only son of the late John Phillips, esq. of 
Great Barton, Suffolk, to Mary-Anna-Char- 
lotte, second dau. of John Henry Heigham, 
esq. of Hunston hall. 

At Portsea, William Spear, esq. of Cob- 
land house, Totton, near Southampton, to 
Harriet Jones, me 4 child of the late Lieut. 
Thomas Mitchell, R.M.——At St. Pancras, 
Theodosius Webb, esq. Capt. Royal Engineers, 
second son of Sir John Webb, K.C.H. to Julia 
Thal, dau. of the late William Caldwell Brand- 
ram, esg.—At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Henrich Franz Schaefer, esq. of Koenigswinter- 
on-the-Rhine, to Julia-Sherard, youngest dau. 
of the late John-Sherard Coleman, esq. of Bit- 
teswell house, Leic.——At St. Pancras New 
Church, Robert Lewis Roumieu, esq. second 
son of John Roumieu, esq. of Regent sq. and 
Lincoln’s inn, to Charlotte-Foster, eldest dau. 
of the late William Stevens, esq. of Hunter st. 
——At All Souls, Langham pl. David Black, 
esq. of Brighton, to Clara-Maria, only dau. of 
George Patten, esq. A.R.A. of Berners st. 

10. At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. 
E. B. Slater, of Pocklington, Yorkshire, Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Camb. to Georgina, 
second dau. of George Smith, esq. solicitor, 
Golden square.——At Petersham, Capt. Doug- 
las Halkett, 4th Light Dragoons, to Charlotte- 
Mary, only dau. of the late Charles Heard 
Beague, esq. Royal Engineers.—At St.George’s 
Hanover sq. Herbert Leigh, esq. second son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Lei h, Rector of 
Wickham Bishop, Essex, to Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late John Wright, 
esq. of Wickham Place. ——At Paddington, 
Henry-Hamilton, second son of Henry Smith 
Cafe, esq. of Westbourne cresc. to Adelaide- 
Eliza-Ann, only dau. of J. D. Harding, esq. of 
Abercorn place. 

11. At Whetstone, Charles Holland, esq. 
M.D. F.R.S. of Queen st. Mayfair, to Alice, 
eldest dau. of Joseph Baxendale, esq.——At 
Beckenham, the Right Rev. —— Smith, Lord 
Bishop of Victoria, to Lydia, only dau. of the 
Rey. A. Brandram, M.A. Rector of Becken- 
ham, and one of the Secretaries of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

12. At West Teignmouth, James Brooman, 
esq. R.N. of Torquay, to Ann-Elizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of the late Eardley Wilmot Michell, 
esq. of Hurstmonceux, Sussex.—At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, Thomas Fletcher Twemilow, esq. eld- 
est son of Francis Twemlow, esq. of Betley- 
court, Staff. Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, 
to Eliza-Anne, eldest dau. of William Paynter, 
esq. of Belgrave sq. and of Camborne house, 
Richmond.—At eee the Rev. W. H. 
Guillemard, B.D. Fellow of Pembroke Coll. 
Camb. and Head Master of the College, Ar- 
magh, to Elizabeth-Susanna, elder dau. of 
William H. Turner, esq. of Rutland gate, 
Hyde park.——At Marylebone, Giles Loder, 
esq. of Clarendon pl. and of Wilsford, Wilts, 
to Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Bott, 5th Light 
Cavalry, youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Murcott Satchwell, esq.——At Islington, Jo- 
seph Thomas Cooper, esq. F.R.A.S. of Dalston, 
to Ellen-Charlotte, youngest dau. of Leapidge 
Smith, esq. of Highbury.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. William Roddam, — of - 
dam, Northumberland, to Selina-Henrietta, 
dau. of the late John Cotes and Lady Maria 
Cotes, of Woodcote, Shropshire——At Bram- 
shaw, Henry Blackburn, esq. of Clapham com- 
mon, Surrey, to Frances, eldest dau. of the 
late George Eyre, esq. of Warrens, Wilts.—— 
At Paddington, William Needham, esq. to 
ais = dau, of the late Major Fraser, 
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13, At All Souls, Langham-pl. William Ed- 
ward Fox, esq. M.D. of Brislington, Som. to 
Emma, widow of Sir George Molyneux, Bart. 
of Castledillon, Armagh.——At Sherborne, 
Dorset, William H. Williams, — M.D. of 
Sherborne, to Mary, eldest dau. of Benjamin 
Chandler, esq. 

14. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, John-Lee, 
son of William Brown Scott, esq. of Tyne- 
mouth, and grandson of the late Richard Lee, 
esq. formerly of Lombard st. to Sophia-Louisa, 
third dau. of James Oliphant, esq. of Bedford 
place. —— At St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
Charles-Evan, younger son of the late Evan 
Thomas, esq. of Llwynmadoc, Brecknockshire, 
to Caroline, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Shepherd Pearson, esq. of Spinfield lodge, 
Bucks.——At Portsea, the Rev. John Luke 
Barton, Incumbent of St. George’s, Portsea, 
to Alethea, dau. of Henry Harrison, esq. of 
Woolwich, Kent.——At Chew Magna, the Rev 
Samuel Clark, M.A. Vice-Principal of St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea, to Ellen, fifth dau. of the late 
Thomas Heath, esq. of Andover. 

16. At St. James’s, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Lord Foley, to Lady Mary Charlotte Fitzalan 
Howard, eldest dau. of the Duke of Norfolk. 

17. At Salcombe Regis, the Rey. William 
Blake Doveton, fourth son of the Rev. John 
Frederick Doveton, of Karsfield, Devon, to 
Georgiana-Cecilia, dau. of W. Wingfield Yates, 
esq. of Salcombe hill house.——At Leaming- 
ton Priors, the Rev. George Irving Davies, 
eldest son of the Rev. William Davies, Rector 
of Llangynid!, Brecknockshire, to Elizabeth- 
Paulina, only dau, of Thomas Dawson, esq. of 
Naples.——At Oystermouth, Samuel Horman 
Fisher, barrister-at-law, to Margaret, third 
dau. of the late Robert Eaton, esq. of Bryn- 
mawr, Swansea.——At Walcot, Bath, Charles 
Vaughan Witlkieson, of the Circus, Bath, to 
Rosamond-Charlotte, second dau. of Lawrence 
Blount Williams, esq.—At Durham, the Rev. 
George Hustler, third son of Thomas Hustler, 
esq. of Acklain hall, Yorkshire, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of R. ‘I. Hawley, esq. of Hartley- 
Wintney, Hants, formerly of the King’s Dra- 
goon Guards. 

18. At Paris, Philip Champion Crespigny, 
esq. to Charlotte-Frances, second dau. of Capt. 
William Pulteney Dana.—At Newton Fer- 
rers, Devonshire, Charles Thomas John Moore, 
of Frampton hall, Linc. esq. to Fanny-Mary- 
Vassall, eldest dau. of Henry Richard Roe, of 
Guaton hall, Devonshire, esq.; and at the 
same time, Frederick Henry Hastings Glasse, 
Captain R.N. to Ada-Maria, second dau. of 
Henry Richard Roe, esq. —— At Kenwyn, 
Philip Protheroe Smith, esq. of ‘Truro, Corn- 
wall, to Marianne, only dau. of the late William 
Paul, esq. of Soutbleigh. 

19. At Littleham, the Rev. Edward Henry 
Powell, B.A. second son of the Jate W. R. H. 
Powell, esq. of Maes-Gwynne, co. Carmarthen, 
to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late John Daniel, 
esq. Clifton.——At Stoke Gabriel, E. C. Dom- 
ville, esq. Lieut. Royal Marines, to Ellen-Jane, 
dau. of John Churchward, esq. of Stoke Ga- 
briel. —— At Blaisdon, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. F. P. Voules, Rector of Middle Chinnock, 
Somersetshire, to Anna, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Hurle, esq. of Ramsbury, Wilts. ——-At 
Staines, James Rickman, = esq. to Matilda, 
eldest dau. of Apsley Pellett, esq. of Knowle 
green, Middiesex.——At Burnle ood, Burn- 
ley, James Wortley, esq. of Dundalk, county of 
Louth, to Sarah, dau. of the late John Veevers, 
of Hill Top, Burnley. 

20. At Westbury-upon-Trym, John, eldest 
son of John Tyrrell, esq. of Sidcliffe, near Sid- 
mouth, to Marianne-Louisa, third dau. of 
Wingfield Yates, esq.—At St. Pancras, Geo. 
Pike Nicholls, esq. of Houghton pl. Harring- 
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ton sy. to Amelia, only dau. of the late Sef- 
frien Jolin Alken, esq. of Mornington road, 
Regent's park. 

2i. At Islington, Henry, second son of the 
late Henry Buckler, esq. of Islington, to Jane, 
younger dau. of the late Edward Payne, esq. 
of Lombard-street.—— At Bintry, Norfolk, 
Capt. P. W. P. Wallis, to Jemima-Mary- 
Gwyne, eldest dau. of the late Gen. Sir Robert 
Wilson, K.C. Governor of Gibraltar. —— At 
Mortlake, the Rev. Henry Edward Ffolkes, 
third son of Sir William Ffolkes, Bart. of Hil- 
lington hall, Norfolk, to Geraldine-Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late John Unwin, esq. of 
the Treasury.—At St. George's Hanover sq. 
John James Colley, esq. of Burderop oe ’ 
Wilts, to Agnes-Caroline, only dau. of H. B. 
Trelawney, esq. of Hertford street. 

23. AtSt. Marylebone, George de Saumarez, 
Capt. in 2ist Madras N. Inf. to Ann-Letitia, 
youngest dau. of Frederick Le Lisle, esq. of 
York pl. Portman sq.——At Plymouth, Charles- 
Francis, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Stooks, esq. of Bedford pl. Russell sq. to Caro- 
line-Frances, bm dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Reed, 62d Foot.——At St. Mark’s Ken- 
nington, James A. Hodgskin, Lieut. R.N. to 
Maria-Louisa, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Arnold, M.A. 

24. At Norton, Staff. Alfred Ricketts Hud- 
son, esq. of Wick, near Pershore, to Caroline- 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Edmund Wells Olda- 
ker, esq.——At aye John William 
Cripps, of Beaufoy-terr. Maida Vale, to Mary- 
Ann, only dau. of the late F. J. Whitehurst, 
esq. R.N. Maida hill.——At St. James’s Picca- 
dilly, Capt. Charles Edwards, of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, formerly of the 47th and 
19th Regiments, to Mary, only child of the late 
William Ness, esq. of Mitcham.—At Trinity 
church, St. Marylebone, George Lewis Wilmot 
Horton, esq. youngest son of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Bart. G.C.H. 
to Frances-Augusta, youngest dau. of Henry 
Pitches Boyce, esq. and Lady Amelia Sophia 
Boyce. —— At Kensington, William-George, 
son of the Hon. Charles Compton and Lady 
Catharine Cavendish, to Henrietta-Frances, 
dau. of the Right Honourable William Sebright 
and Lady Caroline Lascelles——At Bishop- 
wearmouth, James Sidden, eldest son of J. A. 
Lloyd, esq. late Collector of Her Majesty’s 
Customs at Sunderland, to Lucy-Anderson, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Wilkinson, 
esq. of Scotch House, Durham.—At Manby, 
Lincolnshire, the Rev. K. Blathwayt, Assistant 
Chaplain to the Government Prison, Isle of 
Portland, to Anne-Christiana, youngest dau. 
of William Teale Welfitt, esq. of Manby hall. 

25. At Aston, the Rev. J. B. Stevenson, 
M.A. to Emma, only dau. of William Wheel. 
wright, esq. Erdington hall.—aAt Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Edward William Whately, only son 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, to 
Leslie-Anne, eldest dau. of the late William 
James Fraser, esq. of dhope, Roxburgh- 
shire.——- At St. Alban’s Wood st. Thomas 
May, esq. of Sonning, Berks, to Anne-Hughes, 
eldest dau. of W. Hughes Hughes, esq. for- 
merly M.P. for Oxford. —~ At Torrington, 
William Thomas Kitching, esq. to Agnes- 
Ross, youngest dau. of the late Robert Tun- 
stall Haverfield, esq. Comm. R.N.——At Ab- 
bot’s Anne, Hants, the Rev. William Grey, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Newfoundland, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of Rev. F. H. White. 
—At St. George’s Hanover = oa H. 
Lutton Boynton, esq. of the 11th (or Prince 
Albert’s Own) Hussars, son of Sir Henry 
Boynton, Bart. of Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, 
to Elizabeth-Laura, only dau. of the late T. H. 
Keeling, esq.—At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Henry Constantine, *" surviving son of 
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William Mount, esy. of Canterbury, to Mary- 
Anne, only child of the late John Crook, esq. 
of Devizes.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Francis, youngest son of William Rhodes, of 
Bramhope hall, Yorkshire, to Charlotte-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late William Brown Darwin, 
of Elston hall, Nottinghamshire. ——At Peters- 
ham, the Rey. Granville Hamilton Forbes, 
B.A. Kector of Broughton, Northamptonshire, 
tothe Lady Georgina-Augustus Kerr, youngest 
dau. of William sixth Marquess of Lothian. 

26. At Dudley, John William Fletcher, esq. 
F.R.C.S. Bengal Army, to Emily, second dau. 
of Thomas adger, esq. of the Hill, Dudley. 
—At St. Peter’s Eaton . Robert P. Older- 
shaw, esq. son of Robert Oldershaw, esq. of 
Islington, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of the late 
Francis Harris esq. of Bengal.—At Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, Samuel Brandram, 
esq. of Tavistock sq. to Gertrude-Ellen-Em- 
mett, third dau. of George Green, esq. of 
Uppet Harley st. and Ashurst park, Kent.—— 
At Marylebone, Edward Wilberforce Unwin, 
esq. son of the late Rev. Edward Unwin, of 
Wootton park, Staffordshire, to Penelope- 
Sarah, dau. of the late Francis Ellis, esq. of 
the Crescent, Bath.——At Wanstead, Frede- 
rick Crossley Young, esq. to Clari-Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late R. P. Sayer, esq. of 
the Temple.——At Paddington, James Wat- 
son, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, only son 
of James Watson, or. M.D. Bath, to Augusta- 
Christiana, second dau. of William Wilber- 
force Bird, esq.—At Bromsberrow, the Rev. 
Henry Mawson Milligan, of Sutton Valence, 
Kent, to Mary-Ann, dau. of the late Thomas 
Webb, esq. of Tiddington house, near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. —— At bibew'Q the Rev. W. 
Twigg, M.A. Vicar of Pickhill, near Thirsk, to 

esg.—— 

nburgh, Theophilus Alfred Gilbert il- 

M.D. fourth son of Joseph Willington, 

esq. of Balsall, Warwicksh. to Mary-Lauder- 

dale, eldest dau. of the late David Blaikie, esq. 
W.S. Edinburgh. 

28. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. the 
Hon. John de Blaquiere, eldest son of Gen. 
Lord de Blaquiere, to Anna, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Christie, esq. 

31. At Lee, Edmund Charles Curry, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons and Blackheath park, to 
Rosa-Mary, eldest dau. of the late Philip 
Charles Moore, esq. of Doctors’ Commons.— 
At Beddingham, Sussex, William, youngest 
son of the late Edward Henry Josiah Com, 
ton, of Fletton, near Peterborough, to Sarah- 
Maria, youngest dau. of John White, esq. of 
Asheham, Sussex.—At Yeovil, Thomas Bates, 
esq. M.A. fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
to Emily, only dau. of John tten, esq. of 
Hollands, Yeovil. —— At Chertsey, Surrey, 
Vandeleur B. Crake, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, second son of William 
Crake, esq. Stanhope st. Hyde park gardens, 
and of Hastings, to Louisa-Frauces, eldest 
dau. of the late William Browne, esq. of the 
Bury, Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. John Higgon, esq. of 
Fern hill, Pembrokeshire, to Charlotte-Lort, 
youngest dau. of the late John Lort Phillips, 
esq. of Haverfordwest.——At Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Henry Malcolm, of Dunblane, to Mari- 
anne, eldest dau. of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Terrot. 

Aug. 1. At Bedford, Allardice Hodgston, 
esq. of Kensington, to Frances-Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Edward Platt, esq. of 
Lidlington, Bedf.—At Islington, Samuel B. 
ey, esq. of Winslow, to Louisa-Harriet, 
only child of the late William Wilson, esq. 
an nddau. of the late George West, esq. 
—At terhill, Lanarkshire, Francis Richard 
Sandford, esq. eldest son of the late Sir Daniel 


Mary, dau. of Oswald Younghusband 
At Edi K 
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Keate Sandford, to Margaret, dau. of Robert 
Findlay, esq. of Easterhill——At Ardrachan, 
William Wallace Hozier, Scots Greys, eldest 
son of James Hozier, esq. of Newlands and 
Barrowfield, Lanarkshire, N.B. to Frances- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late John O’Hara, 
esq. of Raheen, co. of Galway, and Lady 
O’Donel.——aAt Sculcoates, J. H. Bennett, esq. 
M.D. Bradford, to Ellen, second dau. of Abra- 
ham Wade, esq. of Hull.——At Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire, Charles Braddon, esq. of 
Hare House, Upton-on-Severn, Worcester- 
shire, to Isabella-Simpson-Barrett Kinsey, 
randdau. of the late General Kinsey.——At 
Hearitree, W. Popham, youngest sop of John 
Arscoot Lethbridge, esq. of the Royal Hospi- 
tal, Greenwich, to Matilda, youngest dau. of 
Edward Hewish Adams, esq. of Heavitree.— 
At Heavitree, Christopher Grigg, esq. R.N. to 
Anna, third dau. of the late Prebendary Dennis. 
——At Blyford, Henry George Spong, esd. 
elder son of Ambrose yom , esq. of Frinds- 
bury, Kent, to Lucy, third dau. of Seaman 
Gerrard, m Blyford hall, Suffolk.——At 
Kew, John Dorney Harding, D.C.L. advocate 
in Doctors’ Commons, and of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Harding, rector of Coyty and Coychurch, Gla- 
morganshire, to Isabella, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Wyld, rector of Blunsdon St, 
Andrew, Wilts.——At Rangeworthy, Edward, 
youngest son of the late Dr. Poore, of Andover, 
to Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. C. Hicks, 
Incumbent of the former place.——At St. 
Martin’'s-in-the-fields, the Rev. Thomas Prater, 
M.A. Rector of Hardwicke and Tusmore, 
Oxon, youngest son of Charles Prater, esq. of 
Portland pl. to Hyacinthe, second dau. of Dr. 
Golding. 

2. At St. Michael's Chester sq. John Scott 
Bankes, _ eldest son of the Rev. Edward 
Bankes, and grandson of the late Earl of Eldon, 
to Annie, dau. of the Attorney-General and 
Lady Jervis.——At Stoke next Guildford, the 
Rev. William Henry Stevens, Curate of the 
same parish, to Mary, widow of the late George 
S. Smallpiece, esq. of Guildford.—At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. Thomas R. Parker, esq. of Up- 
ad Seymour st. to Isabella, second dau. of 

edward George Henderson, esq. of Wellington 
road, St. John’s wood.——aAt Rearsby, co. of 
Leicester, Edmund Thomas, esq. of Worcester, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Morgan, Rector of the ‘former place.——At 
Corfu, Morton Cornish Sumner, esq. only son 
of Richard Sumner, esq. of Puttenham Priory, 
Surrey, to Penelope, only dau. of the Count and 
Countess Valsamachi, of Cephalonia and Corfu. 

4. At Lambeth, the Rev. Frederic Robert 
Perry, B.A. to Elizabeth-Fanny, dau. of the 
late W. Phillips, esq.——At Teston, Edward 
Leigh Pemberton, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, to 
Matilda-Catherine-Emma, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. and Rey. Francis James Noel.——At 
Froyle, William Smith Nicholson, Captain 
Cameronians, second son of George Thomas 
Nicholson, esq. of Waverley Abbey, to Char- 
lotte-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rey. Sir 
Thomas Miller, Bart. of Froyle park.——At 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Horatio Pig- 

ot, esq. fourth son of John Piggot, esq. of the 

Ims, near Malden, Essex, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of Joseph Houlton, esq. M.D. of Lisson 
Grove.——At Paddington, Austin Cuvillier, 
esq: eldest son of the late Hon. A. Cuvillier, of 
Montreal, Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of Canada, to Charlotte, dau. of E. Erichsen, 
esq. of Gloucester road, Hyde park. 

7. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Guy, eldest 
son of Thomas Osborne, esq. of Yoxhall lodge, 
Stafford, to the Hon. Miss Twistleton Wyke- 
ham Fiennes, eldest dau. of the Rey. and Right 
Hon. Lord Saye and Sele. 
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Str Joun Smytn, Barr. 

May 19. At Heath House, Stapleton, 
co. Gloucester, aged 73, Sir John Smyth, 
Bart. of Long Ashton Park and Wraxall 
Lodge, Somerset, Brockley House, Wilts, 
and Stapleton, Gloucestershire. 

Sir John Smyth, who was very wealthy, 
was descended from an ancient house 
which, as early as the beginning of the 
15th century, was seated at the village of 
Ayleburton, in the Forest of Dean. 
For three centuries the family have been 
connected with the parish of Long Ash- 
ton, near Bristol, in which, and the ad- 
jacent parishes, their principal estates are 
situated. It has been twice raised to the 
dignity of the baronetage. The first 
Baronet, Sir Hugh Smyth, so created in 
1661, was the son of a staunch adhe- 
rent of the Royalist cause at the time 
of the civil war, but with his grandson 
John the title expired in 1741, for 
want of male descendants. It was re- 
vived in Jan. 1763, when John Jarrett 
Smyth, esq. a representative of the city of 
Bristol in Parliament, who had married 
Florence, sister and co-heir of the last 
Baronet, had the title conferred on him, 

The deceased Sir John was the younger 
son of Thomas Smyth, esq. of Stapleton, 
(younger son of Sir John Jarrett Smyth,) 
by Joan, only daughter of Joseph Whit- 
church, esq. of the same place. His 
elder brother Hugh succeeded, in 1802, 
his uncle, Sir John Hugh Smyth (son of Sir 
Jarrett), and dying Jan. 28, 1824, without 
issue by his wife (who was Margaret, 
daughter of Dr. Christopher Wilson, Bishop 
of Bristol, and died in 1841,) left the title 
to his brother now deceased, who was 
a bachelor. By the will of Sir Hugh 
Smyth, the property went to the late 
baronet, and after him, in default of issue, 
to the female branches. He left two 
sisters, Florence, second wife of the late 
John Upton, esq. of Ingmire hall, co. 
Westmerland ; and Mary, married to the 
late Benjamin Way, esq. of Denham 
Place, Bucks. Thomas Upton, esq. of 
Ingmire hall, the issue of this marriage, 
died Dec. 23, 1844, (having enjoyed the 
Westmerland and Yorkshire estates, which 
were ceded to him by his half-brother, 
John Upton, esq. issue of a previous 
marriage.) 

He married, July 16, 1829, his cousin, 
Eliza, second daughter of the late Benja- 
min Way, esq. of Denham Place, Bucks, 
by whom he left two sons: the elder, 


Thomas Smyth, died March 10, 1848, 
aged 17; the second son, John Henry 
Greville, now thirteen years of age, and 
two daughters, are living. (See account of 
Upton family of Ingmire hall, in Burke’s 
Commoners, vol. iv. p. 385, edit. 1838.) 

The whole of the landed estates in the 
counties of Somerset, Gloucester, and 
Wilts, have passed into the possession of 
Sir John’s elder sister (now Mrs. Upton 
Smyth). A large accumulation of funded 
property has been bequeathed by the de- 
ceased Baronet to Mrs. Way, and her 
numerous family. 

Sir John Smyth died very suddenly, 
without previous illness, and without 
having called his servants to his bed-side. 
At the coroner’s inquest, Dr. Wallis stated 
that he arrived at the house about eight 
in the morning, the body was not then 
cold, and, in his opinion, death must have 
occurred about 6 o’clock; he had no 
doubt whatever that the deceased died 
from a fit of epilepsy, to which disease he 
had been subject for the last four years. 

The funeral took place at Long Ashton 
on the 29th of May. The hearse was fol- 
lowed by five mourning coaches, and by 
the carriages of the deceased, Mrs. Upton, 
Mrs. Way, the Rev. Henry H. Way, 
Rector of Henbury, Gloucestershire, Capt. 
Langton, Mr. G. Langton, and ten others, 
and was joined at Bedminster bridge by 
forty tenants on horseback. 


Gen. Str Jasper Nicotts, K.C.B. 


May 4. At his residence near Reading, 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. Colonel of the 
5th Foot. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
45th Regiment on the 25th of May, 1793. 

He was made Lieutenant Nov. 25, 
1794, and Captain Sept. 12, 1797. 

He served in the West Indies, and 
acted as Regimental-Paymaster, twice as 
Judge-Advocate, and also as Aide-de- 
Camp to Major-Gen. Nicolls ; subse-" 
quently in the East Indies as Aide-de- 
Camp and Military Secretary to the same 
officer, until he joined as a volunteer the 
army under the Duke of Wellington. 
He commanded a company of the 78th 
Foot in the Mahratta war, and was at the 
battle of Argaum, and at the siege and 
storm of Gawiel Ghur. He returned to 
Europe on his promotion to a Majority in 
1804. In 1805 he embarked for Hanover, 
and in 1806 for the Rio de la Plata with 
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the troops under Brig.-Gen. Crawfurd. 
He was engaged commanding a detach- 
ment in the town of Buenos Ayres; and 
subsequently employed as a hostage and 
head of a committee to correspond with 
the Spanish Government after the return 
of the army to Monte Video. He com- 
manded the 14th Foot in Spain under Sir 
David Baird, and was at the battle of 
Corunna, where he distinguished himself, 
and for which he received a medal. 

In 1809, he served in Walcheren. In 
April, 1811, he was appointed Assistant- 
Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards ; 
and on the Ist of Jan. 1812, Deputy- 
Adjutant-General in Ireland, where he was 
seven months at the head of that depart- 
ment, Sir Henry Clinton, G.C.B. being 
at that time on service in Spain. In 
August, 1812, he was nominated Quarter- 
Master-General in the East Indies, and 
repaired thither in Jan. following. In 
March, 1815, during the Nepaul war, at 
the desire of his Excellency the Governor- 
Gen. and Commander-in-Chief, he took 
charge of the reinforcements destined to 
support the operations commenced, in the 
mountainous province of Kurraoor, by a 
body of irregular infantry under command 
of Lieut.-Col. Gardner. The enemy con- 


centrated his force, between three and 
four thousand men, in the vicinity of 


Almorah, the capital; but being attacked 
with success on the 23rd and 25th of 
April, the Goorkale Chiefs surrendered 
the whole province on conditions on the 
27th, and it was formally ceded to the East 
India Company by the treaty of peace. 

In Dec. 1815, and in March, 1816, he 
was again directed by the Marquess of 
Hastings to take charge of a corps 
ordered to assemble in the Naloab Vizier’s 
territories, for the purpose of invading 
the Western province of Nepaul. On 
this occasion the troops had moved from 
the point of assembly, in number about 
5500 men, but their exertions became un- 
necessary in consequence of the rapid and 
astonishing success of the army under the 
command of Major-Gen. Sir David Och- 
terlony, G.C.B. 

In 1817, this officer returned to the 
Upper Provinces of Bengal, with the 
Governor-General, and during a part of 
the operations against the Pindarrees and 
Mahratta powers, he commanded a bri- 
gade in the centre division of the grand 
army, with which his Excellency the Mar- 
quess of Hastings was present. The treaty 
with Scindia prevented this division from 
having any active share in the operations 
of 1817-18. 

At the siege of Bhurtpore, in 1825, 
Major-General Nicolls commanded the 
2d infantry division, which division carried 
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the left breach on the 18th Jan. 1826. 
For this eminent service he was the same 
year nominated a K.C.B. In 1833 Sir 
Jasper Nicolls became Colonel of the 
93d Foot; in 1840 he was removed to the 
Colonelcy of the 38th Foot, and in 1843 
to that of the 5th Fusiliers. 

He became a Lieut.-General in 1837, 
and in 1839 was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in the East Indies, with the local 
rank of General. 

He married Anne, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Stanhope Badcock, esq. of Little 
Missenden Abbey, co. Bucks, and sister 
to the late Major Lovell Badcock, of the 
14th Dragoons. 


Mr. Justice CottTMan. 

July 11. At his residence, in Hyde 
Park Gardens, aged 68, Sir Thomas Colt- 
man, Knt. one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple. 

Sir Thomas Coltman was the fourth 
son of John Coltman, esq. of Beverley. 
He was admitted to Rugby school in 
1796, and was thence elected, on an exhi- 
bition, to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. as 13th Wran- 
gler, in 1803, and obtained a Fellowship. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1806. He was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn on the 24th May, 1808. 
His practice lay in the Common Law 
courts, and he went the Northern circuit. 
Though not a brilliant orator, he acquired 
the reputation of a sound lawyer, and was 
considered first-rate in black-letter lore. 
He was appointed a King’s Counsel in 
Michaelmas vacation, 1830. On the 24th 
Feb. 1837 he was invested with the dig- 
nity of the coif, and upon that occasion 
he gave rings to the Bench and the ser- 
jeants, bearing the following motto, “ Jus 
suum cuique.’’ On the same day he was 
appointed one of the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, in the room of Mr. 
Justice Gaselee. Shortly after he received 
the honour of knighthood. 

Sir Thomas Coltman had officiated as 
judge in the Central Criminal Court on Sa- 
turday the 9th July, and was preparing to go 
the Norfolk Circuit. On Monday night he 
was seized with symptoms of cholera, from 
which he but slightly rallied, and he ex- 
pired at seven o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 

He married, in 1823, Anna, daughter 
of George Duckworth, esq. formerly of 
Manchester. 

Srr Tuomas ReApks, C.B. 

Aug. 4. At his country-house at 

Maya, after a long and painful malady, 
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Sir Thomas Reade, Knt. and C.B., Con- 
sul-general of England at Tunis for 
twenty-eight years. 

He received the 3rd class of the order 
of Ferdinand and Merit in 1813 for his 
services near Messina in 1810, being then 
Assistant Quartermaster-general to the 
forces in Sicily. In 1815 he was nomi- 
nated a Companion of the Bath and 
received the honour of knighthood. He 
was some time Deputy Adjutant-general 
at St. Helena; and in 1821 he was ap- 
pointed Consul at Tunis. 

Sir Thomas Reade was a zealous inves- 
tigator of Carthaginian and Romano- 
African antiquities, and wrote several ac- 
counts of their discoveries, as well as 
papers on the Berber and other languages 
in North Africa. 

In 1824 he was placed on half pay as 
Captain of the 24th Foot; and he attained 
the rank of Colonel in the army in 1837. 

His funeral was celebrated with a so- 
lemnity and pomp unexampled at Tunis, 
the Bey having determined that the great- 
est honours should be paid to the deceased 
as representative of Great Britain. The 
body was removed into the town in a 
carriage of the Bey, which was covered 
with mourniag, drawn by six mules with 
funeral ornaments, and escorted by a 
detachment of three hundred cavalry. 
The next day the funeral took place: two 
regiments with arms reversed walked on 
each side of the procession, and the coffin 
was surrounded by the clergy of the Greek 
Church, who officiated in the absence of 
a Protestant minister. The two Christian 
ministers of the Bey MM. Raffo and 
Boga, all the generals and principal 
officers of the Regency, and all the con- 
sular corps, and a crowd of Europeans, 
attended the ceremony. It was an un- 
usual thing to see the great dignitaries of 
the country, who seldom go out on foot, 
walking under the burning sun, especially 
in the fast of Ramadan; but the Bey 
never ceases to give proofs of his tolerant 
principles and his progress in international 
relations. 





Sim Nicuotas FitzSrimon. 

July 31. At Broughall Castle, Frank- 
ford, King’s County, of apoplexy, aged 
42, Sir Nicholas FitzSimon, Knt. In- 
spector- General of Prisons in Ireland, and 
a Captain in the Monaghan regiment of 
Militia. 

He was the eldest son of the late John 
FitzSimon, esq. (or Fitzsimmons,) of 
Broughall Castle, by the eldest daughter 
of Count Awly Magawly, of Frankford. 
He was a member of Trinity college, 
Dublin, and obtained honours at that uni- 
versity. 
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At the first general election after the 
Reform of Parliament in Dec. 1832, he 
was returned as one of the members for 
King’s County, after a poll which termi- 
nated as follows :— 


Nicholas FitzSimon, esq. 754 
Lord Oxmantown ... . 469 
Hon. F. Bernard. . . . 460 


It was stated that he was returned with 
the entire approbation of Mr. O’Connell, 
though he was not related to Mr. Christo- 
pher FitzSimon the barrister, who married 
the Liberator’s eldest daughter. He was 
rechosen in 1835 and 1837, we believe 
without a poll, but retired in Feb. 1841, 
when he was appointed a magistrate of the 
head police office in Dublin. On the 9th 
Sept. following, he received the honour of 
knighthood from Earl Fortescue, then Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Sir Nicholas was the author of some 
pamphlets on the Ballot question. 

He married in 1829, the second daugh- 
ter of Sir John Power, Bart. the eminent 
distiller of Dublin. 





Vicr-ADMIRAL Henry HI. 


June 7. At an advanced age, Vice-Ad- 
miral Henry Hill, R.N. 

He was one of the sons of Lieut.-Col. 
William Hill, of Boniface, Isle of Wight, 
sometime Lieut.-Governor of Berwick, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of John Popham, 
esq. of Shanklin, Isle of Wight; and 
was brother to the Ven. Justly Hill, 
Archdeacon of Bucks, and Rector of 
Bonchurch with Shanklin. 

He entered the naval service in 1787, as 
a midshipman on board the Vestal of 28 
guns, commanded by Sir R. J. Strachan, 
with whom he removed into the Phoenix 
frigate, on the East India station; where 
he was engaged ina variety of service, 
particularly that of transporting the bat- 
tering train, &c. belonging to the Malabar 
army, up the Ballypatam river, to the 
foot of the Ghauts; and in the actions 
with la Resolu French frigate, Nov. 19, 
1791. ; 

The Phoenix returned to England in 
1793; and Mr. Hill was soon after re- 
moved into the Boyne, a second rate, 
bearing the flag of Sir John Jervis, under 
whose auspices he first went to sea, and 
by whom he was almost immediately pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant, in the 
Zebra sloop of war, commanded by Capt. 
Robert Faulkner, and forming part of the 
fleet sent to reduce the French West India 
colonies, where the services of the Zebra 
during the campaign of 1794 were very 
conspicuous, 
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After the reduction of Martinique, St. 
Lucia, &c. the Zebra was sent to the 
coast of America in company with a squa- 
dron of frigates, under the orders of Com- 
modore Josias Rogers ; but returned from 
thence to the West Indies at the latter 
end of the same year, and subsequently 
cruised with considerable success against 
the enemy’s privateers, several of which 
she captured and destroyed. 

In March 1795 the French having dis- 
embarked on the island of St. Vincent, 
Lieut. Hill was landed on the 12th with a 
party of seamen and a 6-pounder, to co- 
operate with the British land forces then 
on the island. At this moment the enemy 
were in possession of Dorchester hill, a 
commanding eminence immediately above 
the town of Kingston, which they were pre- 
paring to cannonade. The post taken by 
Lieutenant Hill becoming untenable, he 
suggested to the Governor and Capt. 
Skynner the necessity of driving the enemy 
from their position. In this brilliant af- 
fair, Lieutenant Hill received a very se- 
vere wound in the right shoulder, which 
obliged him to retire immediately to his 
ship, and subsequently to return home. 

Lieut. Hill was advanced to the rank of 
Commander, July 24, 1795; and in Feb. 
1797, had the honour of being coupled 


with Capt. Skynner in a letter of thanks 
from the Agents for the colony of St. 


Vincent. His sufferings in consequence 
of his wound were long and severe; nor 
do we find him again in employ till the 
spring of 1798, when he was appointed to 
the Sea Fencibles in the Isle of Wight. 
He afterwards commanded the Gorgon 44, 
on the Mediterranean, and Megera fire- 
vessel, attached to the Channel fleet. His 
post commission bore date Jan. 1, 1801. 
His subsequent appointments were, in suc- 
cession, to the Princess Royal of 98 guns ; 
Ruby 64; Camilla 24; Orpheus 32; Agin- 
court 64; and Naiad, a 38-gun frigate. 

In April 1805, Captain Hill worked the 
Orpheus out of the Tagus during a gale of 
wind, to the astonishment of the most ex- 
perienced pilots, and succeeded in convey- 
ing and forwarding intelligence of the 
French and Spanish fleets having formed 
a junction at Cadiz, to our squadrons off 
Ferrol, Brest, and Ireland. Previous to, 
and after that event, he was principally 
employed in affording protection to the 
trade. 

Capt. Hill was appointed to the Superb 
78, guard-ship at Portsmouth, Dec. 20, 
1825, and to the Melville 74, March 31, 
1826. In the latter he served on the coast 
of Portugal and at Gibraltar, until shortly 
before she was paid off, Feb. 28, 1829. 

He attained the rank of Rear-Admiral 
in July 1830, and that of Vice-Admiral in 
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Nov. 1841. He enjoyed a pension of 
250/. for his wounds, and in the year 
1845 the good-service pension was awarded 
to him. 

He was twice married, first to Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. James Worsley, of 
Gatcombe, Isle of Wight, by whom he 
had issue Henry, Commander R.N.; and 
secondly to Caroline, daughter of Joseph 
Bettesworth, esq. of Ryde, by whom he 
had issue five sons, all in the service of 
their country, and the youngest, Edward, 
Lieut. R.N. and four daughters. 


Ricnarpv Gopson, Esa. M.P. 


Aug. 1. AtSpringfield hall, near Lan- 
caster, aged 52, Richard Godson, esq. 
Q.C., Counsel to the Admiralty, Judge 
Advocate of the Fleet, one of the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and M.P. for Kidder- 
minster. 

Mr. Godson was the fifth son of the 
late W. Godson, esq. one of the coroners 
of Worcestershire, and was born on the 
19th of June, 1797. He was a member 
of Caius college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1818, as 26th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1821. He was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn on the 
10th July, 1821; he practised in the Com- 
mon Law Courts, and attended the Oxford 
circuit and the Worcester and Stafford 
sessions. He was the author of a Practical 
Treatise on the law of Patents for Inven- 
tions, and on that of Copyright. He was 
nominated a Queen’s Counsel on the 2nd 
Nov. 1841. 

He first sat in Parliament for the borough 
of St. Alban’s, appearing as a Reformer 
at the memorable struggle of 1831, and 
ejecting its hereditary representative Lord 
Viscount Grimston. The result of the 
poll was, 

Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. . 

Richard Godson, esq. 

Lord Viscount Grimston 


421 
406 
297 


After the passing of the Reform Act he 
solicited the new borough of Kidderminster, 
and was returned by 172 votes to 159 
polled for G. R. Philips, esq. In 1835 
Mr. Philips defeated him by 197 votes to 
124. In 1837 he was again returned, 
after a contest with John Bagshaw, esq. 
who polled 157 votes, and Mr. Godson 
198. In 1841 he beat Mr. Samson Ricardo 
by 212 votes to 200; and in 1847 he was 
re-elected without opposition. Thus Mr. 
Godson had been member for Kidder- 
minster from its first erection as a borough, 
except in the parliament of 1835-7. He 
was a conservative Liberal, and on one oc- 
casion described himself as ‘‘a Reformer, 
pledged to uphold the Established Church,” 
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He voted in favour of the Jews, and for 
the abolition of slavery; against the ad- 
mission of dissenters to the Universities, 
and against the appropriation clause of the 
Church of Ireland bill. 

Mr. Godson married, in 1825, Mary, 
only daughter of the late Henry Har- 
greaves, esq. of Springfield hall, near Lan- 
caster, 


W. M. Tuacxkeray, M.D. 


July 29. At his house in Nicholas- 
street, Chester, aged 79, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, M.D. 

He was born at Cambridge on the 15th 
of April, 1770, being the second son of 
Thomas Thackeray, esq. surgeon, and 
brother to the present Frederic Thackeray, 
M.D. of that town. Of his father, who 
died in 1806, a character will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Lxxv1. 
p- 1176. Dr. W. M. Thackeray gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, M.B. 1794, M.D. 
1800. Soon after he went to practise at 
Chester, and The Chronicle of that place 
pays the following well-deserved tribute to 
his life of usefulness :— 

** An eminent physician naturally holds 
a high place in the society of a provincial 
town; and if that influence is increased 


by the personal qualities of the individual, 
and extended by a protracted life, it is 
hardly possible to conceive any one round 
whom the combined feelings of gratitude, 
regard, and veneration, will collect a 


larger amount of interest. Such has been 
the case in Chester in days still remem- 
bered by its inhabitants; and such in no 
ordinary degree was the case with the la- 
mented subject of the present notice. 
Beyond the respect due to his professional 
skill, and the influence which was gained 
by the liberality in which it was exer- 
cised, Dr. Thackeray had established 
claims on the good will of his fellow-citi- 
zens by a long series of services rendered 
to the public, and by a spirit which ren- 
dered him alive to every call where the 
good of the community might be pro- 
moted. To his fostering care, and to the 
prudence with which he managed his con- 
cerns, that excellent institution the Blue 
Coat School owes its present prosperity, 
if not its present existence. Unwearied 
in his exertions, he was always at his post 
when the monthly board required his at- 
tendance; and he exhibited as much 
attention to the details of internal man- 
agement as he did to its general mainten- 
ance. In all the other charitable institu- 
tions of the city he took the same lively 
interest; and at a period when most men 
would have pleaded, and many would have 
felt, that increasing infirmities and aggra- 
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vated pain justified absence, he seemed 
resolved to labour while life lasted, and 
to devote the little strength that was left, 
to the cause which he had originally pro- 
moted in his more vigorous days. 

‘For all these varied offices he pos- 
sessed peculiar qualifications. A warm 
heart and a strong mind found in him a 
frame capable of great labour; a voice 
that could always make itself heard, and a 
constitution which proved its strength by 
the protracted struggle it sustained with 
agonizing pain; and, if his warm feelings 
ever carried him beyond that limit which 
the strict letter of courtesy requires, those 
feelings were sure to redress the apparent 
wrong, and to soothe the spirit which had 
been borne down by the vigour of his 
address, by the frankness of his apology. 

‘*In those hours of retirement from 
professional duties which he had the 
wisdom to claim, Dr. Thackeray entered 
largely into the pursuit of agriculture. As 
a scientific planter he ranks high amongst 
those who have contributed to that branch 
of national wealth. He lived to see a 
wide extent of the hilly country near 
Mold covered with trees raised from 
acorns of his own sowing ; and had reason 
to pride himself on the success of a sys- 
tem which had turned a waste into a 
forest, during the life of him who under- 
took the work. 

‘* We have hitherto merely glanced at 
what the world saw, and at what the world 
knew, of Dr. Thackeray, as a public cha- 
racter; and perhaps it is due to the deli- 
cacy of domestic life, that a public 
testimonial should be limited to public 
qualities, and leave the rest to be conjec- 
tured from what has been already said. 
The many, however, who knew what he 
was in private life, who knew the tender- 
ness of his feelings, the warmth of his 
affections, his exemplary discharge of 
every private duty, would feel that the 
most important features in the portrait 
were omitted, if these were not noticed. 
Let it be enough to say, that the man who 
in public was always loud in denouncing 
what he thought was wrong, strenuous in 
contending for what he deemed to be 
right, and who seemed made for the rough 
tumult of political or civil strife, was at 
home indulgent, forbearing, and forgiving; 
the tenderest of parents, the most affec- 
tionate of brothers, a hearty friend, an 
indulgent master; concealing his own 
sufferings lest pain should be caused to 
those who loved him, and as patient and 
submissive under infirmity and agony as 
he had been active and energetic in the 
business of life. 

‘*Such union of qualities naturally so 
diverse, and in themselves so opposite, 
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can, we believe, flow but from one prin- 
ciple, and that the best and highest. The 
calmness with which he contemplated 
death did not arise from any desire to 
escape from sufferings which were hardly 
to be borne, for he despised the pain 
which was wearing out his strength, and 
could converse with cheerfulness as soon 
as the paroxysm was over ; but it was, we 
may believe, the fruit of reliance on Him, 
whom he had known to be sent into the 
world to seek and to save that which was 
lost.’” 

The funeral was a public one, and the 
whole of the inhabitants of Chester vied 
in shewing their respect for the deceased. 


Horace Smirn, Esa. 

July 12. At Tunbridge Wells, in his 
70th year, Horace Smith, esq. 

Mr. Horace Smith was one of the sons 
of Robert Smith, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
solicitor to the Ordnance, by Mary, 
daughter of James Bogle, esq. who took 
the name of French on his marriage with 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheir (with her 
sister Keturah, wife of Primatt Knapp, 
esq. of Linford, co. Bucks,) of Nathaniel 
French, esq. of Barbados. 

His elder brother James, who was his 
associate in the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” 
and other literary productions, and whose 
memoirs and remains he edited in 1840, 
followed the profession of his father, 
and succeeded to his office of Solicitor 
of the Customs. Horace was a stock- 
broker. Their father, though himself 
occasionally dallying with the muse, rather 
discouraged than fostered the first literary 
predilections of his sons, fearing perhaps, 
that such avocations might militate against 
their more material interests ; but in later 
years, when he had survived this misgiving, 
and was gratified by the unexpected suc- 
cess of their efforts, he sometimes amused 
himself by recommending such subjects, 
and supplying materials to Horace for his 
historical novels. 

Their first effusions were contributed to 
the Pic Nic newspaper, founded by Colonel 
Greville in 1802, in connection with a 
society principally formed for the pro- 
duction of amateur theatricals ; and they 
next wrote several of the prefaces to a new 
edition of Bell’s British Theatre, which 
was published under the sanction of Mr. 
Cumberland’s name. From 1807 to 1810, 
they were contributors to the Monthly 
Mirror, in which originally appeared the 
imitations entitled ‘“‘ Horace in London,”’’ 
which were subsequently collected in a 
volume. Both brothers contributed to 
these parodies, and the share of each is 
distinguished by the initials of his christian 
name. 

12 
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The far celebrated “ Rejected Addresses,” 
which were put forth on the opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre, in Oct. 1812, were 
also their joint performance. The idea 
had been casually started about six weeks 
before by Mr. Ward, secretary to the 
theatre ; and, having been eagerly adopted 
by the brothers, it was immediately ar- 
ranged what authors each should imitate : 
whereupon Horace left London on a visit 
to Cheltenham ; executed his portion of 
the task, and returned to town a few days 
before the opening, when each submitted 
his productions to the other, but there 
was little time for revision; the little 
book was put forth, the town was in 
ecstasies of delight, and its sale was almost 
unparalleled. Ina preface to the eight- 
eenth edition, published in 1837, Horace 
Smith has related the history of the affair, 
and in the memoir of his brother has enu- 
merated those written by him. The others, 
viz. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 
and all following No. 20 (if any, for we 
have not the volume at hand) were his 
own. 

‘Some of the half-sentimental, half- 
playful vers de société contributed by 
Mr. Horace Smith to the ‘ New Monthly 
Magazine,’ while it was under Mr. 
Campbell’s editorship, were his best me- 
trical efforts. His fictions were many; 
comprising Brambletye House, The Tor 
Hill, and other historical tales written 
in emulation of Scott—Zillah, an antique 
romance aimed at the readers whom Vale- 
lerius had charmed and Salathiel astounded 
—and more recent stories, half-pbiloso- 
phical, half-domestic—in which, to speak 
familiarly, something of ‘a cross’ be- 
twixt the manner of the Moores and Bages 
and Godwins of a past school, and of the 
Dickenses and Jerrolds of the present, was 
infelicitously attempted. 

“‘As a companion he was singularly 
kindly and cheerful—devoted to the cause 
of truth and freedom—and advocating 
this, whether gravely or gaily, with an 
earnestness and consistency in which was 
mingled no single drop of rancour. This 
is high praise for a man having wit at com- 
mand, and who frequented society during 
the times lived through by Mr. Horace 
Smith.”—Atheneum. 

Mr. Smith’s first publication preceded 
the “ Rejected Addresses ;’’ it was ‘“* Ho- 
ratio, or Memoirs of the Davenport 
Family,’’ a novel, in four volumes, 1807. 
In 1813 he published “ First Impressions, 
or Trade in the West, a Comedy ;”’ after- 
wards, ‘“ The Runaway,”’ a novel, 4 vols. 
and “ Trevanion, or Matrimonial Errors,” 
also in 4 volumes. These are well-nigh 
forgotten. The Literary Gazette states 
that “‘he commenced his novels with 
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Gaieties and Gravities in 1825, and ended 
them with Love and Mesmerism in 1845, 
and within these twenty years also gave to 
the public Brambletye House, Tor Hill, 
Reuben Apsley, Zillah, The New Forest, 
Walter Colyton, Jane Lomax, The Mo- 
neyed Man, Adam Brown, and Arthur 
Arundel ; the whole of which were, we 
helieve, published by Mr. Colburn.’’ 

His ‘‘ Involuntary Prophet,” is a shorter 
tale in a volume of Bentley’s Standard 
Novels. 

Mr. Smith had latterly resided for some 
years in Cavendish Place, Brighton, where 
he was an active supporter of the local 
charities, particularly the County Hospital. 
He had been unwell for several months, 
but the immediate cause of his death is 
stated to have been ossification of the 
heart. He was a widower; and has left two 
daughters. 


Cuartes St. Barse, Esa. F.S.A. 

April 28. At Lymington, Hampshire, 
aged 73, Charles St. Barbe, esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. St. Barbe was the representative 
of the very ancient family settled at South 
Brent, in Somersetshire, from the times 
of our Norman kings, which in the six- 
teenth century produced Ursula, the wife 
of Sir Francis Walsingham. The elder 
branch of the family, resident at Broad- 
lands, in Hampshire, was raised to the 
dignity of a Baronet in 1663, in the per- 
son of Sir John St. Barbe, but he died 
without issue in 1723.* The direct ances- 
tor of the gentleman now deceased was 
William St. Barbe, a gentleman of the 
privy chamber to king Henry VIII. and 
one of the witnesses of his will. To that 
person was granted the college of St. 
Edmund, at Salisbury, with its appurte- 
nances; and on the rectory of White- 
parish, one of its possessions, his family 
continued to reside for several genera- 
tions. The elder branch of this line was 
afterwards of Ridgeway, co. Southamp- 
ton ; and the father of the subject of this 
memoir, Charles St. Barbe, esq. resided 
at Lymington, where he was the principal 
proprietor of the salt-works, and in 1788 
established the first banking business in 
that town; he died in 1826, being a 
deputy lieutenant and magistrate of the 
county of Southampton. His wife was 
Anne, daughter of John Hicks, esq. of 
Efford, in the same county, by whom he 
had a numerous family. 

Charles, the eldest son, was born in 

* His father, John, M.P. for Hamp. 
shire, supposed by Courthope (Synopsis 
of the Extinct Baronetage) to have been 
= first Baronet, was previously dead, in 

58. 
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1776. Having a taste for historical lite- 
rature, he made many communications to 
our miscellany, some of which we are able 
to specify :— 

Remarks on the collar of SS. in Sept. 
1813, p. 231, again in Feb. 1815, p. 109, 
and in 1828, ii. p. 603. 

An account of the parish of Ashington, 
co. Somerset, accompanied by three plates 
of the manor-house, church, &c. drawn 
by his friend the Rev. Thomas Rackett, 
F.S.A. and etched by Mr. J. B. Knight. 
The manor of Ashington was the heredi- 
tary property of Sir John St. Barbe. 

In March, 1823, p. 198, an article on 
Book-plates,—the small plates, generally 
armorial, which are engraved to insert in 
books to show their owners. 

In Oct. 1824, p. 296, on a bas-relief of 
St. Eloy. 

In July, 1828, p. 17, an account of 
Moyle’s Court near Ellingham, Hamp- 
shire, long the property of the Lisle family, 
and now of Mr. Henry Baring; with a 
view of it by Mr. J. B. Knight. 

Other communications might be found 
by tracing his signatures of S. B. or 
C. S. B. 

Mr. St. Barbe also rendered good ser- 
vice to the readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine by compiling the very accurate 
List of Plates and Woodcuts from its 
commencement to the year 1818, which 
forms the Fifth volume of its General 
Indexes. Having made prints his study, 
and more particularly those engraved in 
this country, he had compiled this list for 
his own purposes: and he placed it gra- 
tuitously in the hands of the printers. 

We believe that at one period he also 
entertained the intention of publishing the 
collections he had formed for the enlarge- 
ment of Walpole’s Catalogue of Engravers, 
which he calculated would form two quarto 
volumes, to the end of the eighteenth cen~ 
tury. These collections, however, still re- 
main with his family in manuscript. 

He communicated a very complete pe- 
digree of St. Barbe to Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire, in which it is accom- 
panied by a view of the ancient manor- 
house at Whiteparish already mentioned. 

After the corporation of his native town 
was remodelled, Mr. St. Barbe took an 
active interest in its municipal govern- 
ment, and was frequently mayor. Indeed, 
so highly did he stand in public opinion 
for integrity of principle and clearness of 
intellect, that he was the universal referee 
and peacemaker of his neighbourhood, and 
ever placed foremost where one whose 
suavity of manners and acceptableness to 
all ranks and parties was especially re- 
quired. In private life he was greatly 
and deseryedly — Of a tranquil 
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and studious disposition, and entering 
cordially into many branches of inquiry, 
he had laid up a vast amount of informa- 
tion, which he willingly communicated. 
But his chief pursuits lay in the history 
of the progress of engraving, and the 
genealogy of families with whom he had 
more or less connexion. In a long and 
diligent devotion to the first of these ob- 
jects, he had amassed a most extensive 
collection of engraved portraits, which he 
mounted and illustrated, and which will 
probably be publicly disposed of. His 
persevering habits of research and strength 
of memory fitted him admirably for heraldic 
inquiries, enabling him to disentangle the 
truth of pedigrees where carelessness and 
error had confused them or left them 
defective ; but, except in the case of his 
own family, his labours in this way have 
not been imparted except in private. He 
had during the last few months of his life 
drawn up an account of the state of the 
municipal records of Lymington, and eluci- 
dated them by much traditionary informa- 
tion, which he alone probably was able to 
accomplish. This opusculum would be a 
valuable contribution to a county history, 
if Hampshire should ever see one of its 
own; but it is perhaps too slight for a 
separate publication. 

Mr. St. Barbe married Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Foster, of Tinwell, 
co. Rutland ; by whom he had issue four 
sons and one daughter: 1. Charles-Pulte- 
ney, who died in 1822 ; 2. George-Foster 
St. Barbe, esq. who has married Henri- 
etta-Maria, daughter of Colonel Richard 
Francis Cleaveland, of the Royal Horse 
Artillery : she died in 1843; 3. Elizabeth, 
married to Thomas Hayward Southby, of 
Carswell in Berkshire, esq.; 4. Francis 
Walsingham St. Barbe, esq. who has mar- 
ried Augusta, daughter of William Towsey, 
M.D. ; and 5. Henry-Frederick, who died 
in 1823, in his 7th year. 


Mr. P. De Win. 

June 30. At his residence in Upper 
Gower Street, in his 66th year, Mr. Peter 
De Wint. 

For the long period of nearly forty years 
the numerous drawings of Mr. De Wint 
formed one of the most attractive features 
in the exhibitions of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours ; his subjects 
for the most part being of that class which 
is sure to find favour with the frequenters 
of a gallery of English pictures, and 
the lovers of English landscape scenery. 
Green meadows, corn-fields, hay-fields, 
stacks, and ricks, were the themes wherein 
his pencil delighted, and these he por- 
trayed with such truthfulness and fidelity, 
and at the same time with such artistic 
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feeling, as could not fail to win for him 
popularity in the eyes of all who can relish 
the simplicity of nature and the quiet en- 
joyment of rural occupation. 

He was a native of Staffordshire, and 
born we believe at Stone, where his father 
was settled and practised as a physician. 
His pictures have exhibited so constant an 
attachment to the flat yet picturesque 
scenery of the neighbourhood of Lincoln, 
that it has been surmised that he was a 
native of that county, but that connection 
arose from his great intimacy with the late 
William Hilton the historical painter, and 
Keeper of the Royal Academy, and his 
subsequent marriage with the only sister 
of his friend. Hilton was a native of 
Lincoln, where his father, who was also a 
painter, resided for many years.* William 
Hilton and Peter De Wint were fellow 
pupils of Mr. John Raphael Smith, a 
crayon-painter and mezzotinto engraver, 
in King-street, Covent-garden. 

De Wint’s visits to the Hiltons made him 
familiar with the scenery of the county of 
Lincoln, particularly in the extensive val- 
leys that lie below the city. His habitual 
diligence was most exemplary. Early and 
late, whilst in the country, he was always 
busy with his sketches; watching the 
varied tints which the changing atmosphere 
threw over the scenery he was studying. 
Even technical details, in the objects with 
which he embellished his pictures, were 
studied with the greatest diligence. The 
mills, the boats, and keels, or sloops, on 
the river, were all faithfully represented, 
with their proper rigging, &c. His farm- 
buildings, with their carts and ploughs, 
and other rustic accompaniments, were all 
true to the realities ; and hence there is a 
truthfulness in his scenes which scarcely 
ever fails to give satisfaction, although 
many are taken from places in which a 
careless spectator would find no materials 
for an artist. His visits to the lakes of 
Westmerland and Cumberland produced 
many valuable sketches and drawings of 
picturesque scenery, of a high character ; 
and here his characteristic diligence in 
studying nature under all circumstances 
never relaxed. Mr. De Wint was patron- 
ized by the late Earl of Lonsdale, and used 
to visit at Lowther Castle ; as well as at 
Levens Hall, and other seats in that ro- 
mantic country, 

“De Wint’s style was unquestionably 
his own, and he appears to have deviated 
little or nothing from that he had, in his 
earliest practice, laid down as his rule. 
He essentially belonged to the old school, 
carefully eschewing all the improvements 


* See a memoir of Hilton in our Maga- 
zine for Feb, 1840, p. 213, 
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in the use of body-colours, &c. which the 
younger painters of our day have thought 
fit to introduce into their works, on the 
plea, it may be presumed, that the end 
justifies the means, and that so long as 
the end is attained, it matters little through 
what medium it is reached. If the sub- 
jects of Mr. De Wint’s pencil were simple, 
his manner of treating them was simple 
also: his handling was free and masterly, 
devoid of all affectation, and appealing at 
once to the judgment of the critic, and to 
the uninitiated by its truth."—Art Journal. 

Mr. De Wint married Harriet Hilton, 
the only sister of his friend; and has left 
her his widow, with an only daughter, 
now the wife of P. Tatlock, esq. of High 
Beach in Essex. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 27. At Datchworth, Herts. the 
Rev. Edward Swanton Bunting, Rector 
of that place, and of Yielden, Bedford- 
shire. He was the son of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bunting, a previous Rector of the 
latter place ; and was formerly Fellow of 
Clare hall, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1813, as 8th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1816. He was presented to Datch- 
worth in 1829 by that Society, and 
instituted to Yielden in 1830 on his own 
petition. Mr. Bunting married, Jan. 19, 
1842, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Middleton, esq. banker, of Loughbo- 
rough, who is left his widow, without 
children. 

April 15. At Deal, aged 86, the Rev. 
Montagu Pennington, M.A. Vicar of 
Northbourne and Shoulden, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Deal; a 
magistrate for Kent and the Cinque Ports. 
He was the younger son of Thomas 
Pennington, D.D. Rector of Tunstal in 
Kent, and one of the Six Preachers of 
Canterbury cathedral, by Margaret, dau. 
of Nicholas Carter, D.D. Rector of Wood- 
church and Ham in Kent. He was a 
member of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1782, M.A. 1784, 
and in 1789 he was collated to the small 
perpetual curacy of Sutton near Dover by 
Archbishop Moore. He was the nephew 
and executor of the excellent Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, whose Life he published in 
in 4to. 1808: and in the same year edited 
her Correspondence with Miss Catherine 
Talbot, in two volumes 4to. (afterwards 
reprinted in four volumes 8vo.) In 1813 
he edited the Works of Mrs. Catherine 
Talbot, with her life, in 8vo. and in 1814 
The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 
4 vols. 8vo. Mr. Pennington was also 
the author of ‘‘ Redemption, or a View of 
the Rise and Progress of the Christian 
Religion, 1811.’’ 8vo, dedicated to Arch- 
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bishop Manners-Sutton, by whom he was 
collated to the vicarage of Northbourne 
with Shoulden in 1806, and to the perpe- 
tul curacy of St. George’s chapel, Deal, 
in 1814. He married Mary, widow of 
Capt. Watts, R.N. who died in 1830 with- 
out issue by him. His elder brother the 
Rev. Thomas Pennington, Rector of Thor- 
ley, Herts. is still living. 

May 7. At Stubbington, near Tich- 
field, eres aged 53, the Rev. David 
Haynes, M.A. Curate of Crofton. 

May 16. In Northumberland-court, 
Strand, aged 47,the Rev. Egerton Anthony 
Brydges. He was one of the sons of the 
late Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, Bart. by 
his second wife Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
William Robinson, Rector of Burfield, 
Berks, and niece to Matthew Lord 
Rokeby. He was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; and was presented by 
his father to the rectory of Denton and 
the perpetual curacy of Swingfield, both 
in Kent, in 1827. In 1835 his livings 
were sequestered, and he was imprisoned 
in the Fleet; from whence he was dis- 
charged in 1840, having become a lunatic. 

June 24. In London, aged 44, the 
Rev. John Macie Leir, Vicar of Fin- 
gringhoe, Essex. He was M.A. of New 
Inn hall, Oxford ; and was presented to 
his living on his own petition in 1846. 

June 30. At Charing, Kent, aged 33, 
the Rev. John William Horsley, M.A. 
Incumbent of the Ville of Dunkirk, near 
Feversham, to which he was appointed in 
or before 1843, when he married Susannah, 
only daughter of W. Sankey, esq. surgeon, 
of Dover. 

July 4. At Mauldeth hall, Lancashire, 
the residence of his father-in-law Edmund 
Wright, esq. the Rev. Webster Frederic 
Henry Hooper, Incumbent of St, Paul’s 
church, Withington, near Manchester. He 
was one of the sons of Colonel Hooper by 
Caroline, natural daughter of Sir Edward 
Boughton, of Poston Court, co. Hereford, 
Bart. and sister to Lady Boughton of 
Brighton, the widow of Sir George Charles 
Braithwaite Boughton, Bart. 

July 9. Aged 61, the Rev. Edward 
Gregory, M.A. of Bridge Hill, Canterbury. 
He was of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1844. 

Aged 25, the Rev. Charles Arthur 
Salusbury, Rector of Church Stretton, 
Shropshire, to which he was instituted last 
year. He was the fifth but second sur- 
viving son of Sir John Salusbury Piozzi- 
Salusbury,] Knt. of Brynbella, co. Flint, 
by Harriet-Maria, second daughter of 
Edward Pemberton, esq. of Ryton Grove, 
co. Salop, and sister to Edward William 
Smythe Owen, esq. of Condover hall. He 
was a B.A. of Jesus college, Oxford. 
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July 10. Aged 36, the Rev. Joseph 

Afranius Burrowes, B.A. of Stockport, 
visitor of St. Matthew's ecclesiastical dis- 
trict. 
At Southport, Lancashire, aged 60, the 
Rev. William Docker, Perpetual Curate 
of that chapelry, in the parish of North 
Meols; to which he was presented in 
1821 by P. H. Fleetwood, esq. 

July 11. In his 77th year, the Rev. 
Roger Barnston Hughes, for forty-eight 
years Rector of Kislingbury, Northamp- 
tonshire, and upwards of fifty years Vicar 
of Rothersthorpe. He was instituted to 
the latter in 1798 and to the former in 
1802; and proceeded M.A. as a member 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, in 1808. 

July 12. At Wrotham, Kent, aged 41, 
the Rev. John Mickleburyh, Incumbent 
of the lately-erected district church of St. 
Mary’s, Platt, near that town. He was 
son of James Mickleburgh, esq. of Thanet 
House, Margate. 

July 17. At the parsonage, Hanible, 
aged 68, the Rev. Charles Brune Henviile, 
M.A. Fellow of Winchester college, and 
Vicar of that place. He was formerly 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. Dec. 7, 1809. He was pre- 
sented by Winchester college to the vi- 
carage of Portsmouth in 1814, and to 
that of Portsea in 1823; these he held 
conjointly until 1838, when he was pre- 
ferred by the same patrons to the vicarage 
of Hamble. His body was buried in Row- 
ney Church. Mr. Henville left, amongst 
others, the following bequests :—Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 5007.; 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 500/.; Clergy Orphan So- 
ciety, 500/. ; Winchester County Hospital, 
500/.; Clergy Orphan Society, Winches- 
ter, 100/.; Endowment for St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Portsmouth, 1,000/,; Endowment 
for Trinity Chapel, Portsea, 1,000/.—the 
last two free of legacy duty. 

Aged 28, the Rev. Henry Wilkins Nor- 
man, M.A. Fellow of New college, Ox- 
ford, second son of the late John Norman, 
esq. of Iwood House, and Yatton, So- 
merset. 

July 19. At St. Perran Uthnoe, Corn 
wall, aged 80, the Rev. William Moore 
Johnson, D.C.L. Rector of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1815 by Sir 
John Trevelyan, Bart. 

July 21. At Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 
63, the Rev. Luke Varker, of Leyburn, 
co. York, Vicar of Chillingham, North- 
umberland, and a magistrate for the 
counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, and the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
He was the only son of the Rev. Luke 
Yarker, M.A. Rector of Fingall, co. York, 
by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Marshall 
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Robinson, esq. of Harrington hall, co. 
Durham. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1809 as Ist Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1812. He was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of the Mid- 
dle Temple in 1813. Having subsequently 
entered holy orders, in 1827 he was ap- 
pointed curate of Norham, where he con- 
tinued for two years, when he was ap- 
pointed to the living of Mitford, near 
Morpeth, and the chaplaincy of Morpeth 
Gaol, by the late Bishop of Durham. 
During his stay at Norham he became very 
popular, and, in his double capacity of 
magistrate for the county and pastor, he 
effected a salutary change in the morals 
and manners of the people. On leaving 
his curacy he was presented with a piece 
of plate, as a testimony of the esteem of 
his flock. He continued at Morpeth till 
1833, when he was preferred by the same 
patron to the vicarage of Chillingham, 
where he has since resided. Mr. Yarker, 
we believe, was a frequent contributor to 
the religious periodicals. He married 
in 1818 Mary-Beata, only daughter and 
heiress of the Rev. Henry South, M.A. 
Rector of Much Dew, co. Hereford, by 
whom he had issue four sons and five 
daughters. 

July 22. At Bolney vicarage, Hamp- 
shire, the Rev. William St. Andrew 
Vincent, B.D. Prebendary of Chichester, 
Vicar of Bolney, and Rector of Allhallows, 
Thames-street, London. He was the elder 
son of the Very Rev. William Vincent, 
D.D. Dean of Westminster, by Miss 
Hannah Wyatt; was educated at West- 
minster school, and at Christ church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated M.A. 1798. He 
was instituted to the prebend of Hove in 
the cathedral church of Chichester in 
1801, and in right of his stall nominated 
himself to the vicarage of Bolney in 1827. 
He had previously in 1803 been presented 
to the rectory of Allhallows, Thames- 
street, by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s (in whom the presentation is alter- 
nate with the Archbishop of Canterbury), 
on the resignation of his father. His eldest 
daughter, Josepha-Mary, was married in 
1833 to Richard Robertson, esq.; and his 
second daughter in the same year to Re- 
ginald Brooke Boddington, esq. second 
son of Benj. Boddington, esq. of Badger 
hall, co. Salop. 

July 23. In the Tower of London, the 
Rev. Charles Boughton St. George, B.A. 
Assistant Chaplain of that fortress. He 
had preached in St. Peter’s chapel on the 
morning of the preceding day, when im- 
mediately after service he was attacked 
with violent symptoms of cholera, from 
which he sank at two o’clock the following 
morning. Mr. St. George was formerly 
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Curate to Mr. Bowerbank, Vicar of Chis- 
wick, and recently to the late Dr. Blom- 
berg at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. His 
talents and assiduity in the duties of his 
profession merited a better provision than 
it was his fortune to attain. He married 
Miss Giles, sister to the Rev. Mr. Giles, 
Minister of Chatsworth, and has left her 
his widow with an only daughter. He was 
brother to Mrs. Planché, wife of J. R. 
Planché, esq. the eminent dramatic author. 

July 26. At his residence, Green Bank, 
near Chester, aged 75, the Rev. William 
Pulford, D.D. He was of Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1806. 

At Salisbury, aged 78, the Rev. George 
Radcliffe, D.D. Prebendary of Yetmin- 
ster Prima in the cathedral church of 
Sarum, and Vicar of Chute, Wiltshire. 
He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1807 ; was instituted to the vicar- 
age of Chute in 1828, and to his prebend 
in 1833. 

Aug. 1. At his house in Grosvenor- 
street, aged 85, the Rev. Edward Chris- 
topher Dowdeswell, D.D. Canon of 
Christ church, Oxford, and Rector of 
Stanford Rivers, Essex. He was the 
fourth son of the Right Hon. William 
Dowdeswell, M.P. for Worcestershire, 
and in 1765 Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, by Bridget, youngest dau. of Sir 
William ington, Bart. Hewas a Fel- 
low of All Souls’ college, Oxford, where 
he graduated M.A. 1787, B.D. 1795, D.D. 
1799. In early life he held a curacy 
near Bulstrode, which introduced him to 
the notice of the Duke of Portland, then 
Premier, to whom he was indebted for his 
preferments. In 1802 he was presented 
to the rectory of Stanford Rivers, in the 
gift of the King as Duke of Lancaster ; 
in 1807 to the rectory of Langham, also 
in Essex, and in the same patronage; and 
in Feb, 1808 to the fourth stall in Christ 
church cathedral, Oxford. He resigned 
Langham in 1829. In 1828, on the death 
of his brother General Dowdeswell, he 
succeeded to his estates in Lancashire ; 
whilst those in the counties of Worcester 
and Gloucester passed to his youngest 
brother, John Edmund Dowdeswell, esq. 
Dr. Dowdeswell was unmarried. He 
never resided at Oxford; the cathedral be- 
ing without statutes, residence was in con- 
sequence voluntary. Dr. Ogilvie, Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology, succeeds at 
once to the stall, under the authority of 
the Royal mandate of 1842, which founded 
that professorship. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
June 1. In London, aged 46, John 
Andrew Wilson, esq. of Upper Norwood. 
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June 22. In Clapham-road-pl. Ken- 
nington, aged 67, the Rev. John Styles, 

D. He was for the last five years the 
Pastor of the Independent Chapel at 
Foleshill, near Coventry. 

In Grange-st. Hampstead-road, aged 
64, Major J. W. Graham, late Chief In- 
terpreter and Translator of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

July 3. At North-terrace, Thurloe-sq. 
Brompton, aged 72, Major J. L. Verity, 
late of the 92d Highlanders, who destroyed 
himself with a pistol. He had suffered 


from a sun-stroke in the East Indies, and 
a second one two years ago while at work 
Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary In- 


in his garden. 
sanity.’’ 

July 4. In London, of cholera, Mr. 
Bedo Boys, second master of Retford 
Free Grammar School, to which he was 
appointed in 1847. 

At Russell Villa, aged 75, Sophia, wife 
of Charles Birch, esq. 

July 6. Aged 70, Mrs. Elwall, relict 
of George Elwall, esq. of Aldermanbury. 

July 7. Of disease of the heart, at 
Deptford, aged 58, Mr. John Peddell, 
chief clerk in the Capt. Superintendent’s 
office, Dock-yard, Deptford. 

Suddenly, of disease of the heart, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Nock, of Hammersmith. 

In Vassall-road, Brixton, suddenly, 
from an affection of the heart, aged 39, 
Miss Harriett Peach Pemberton, only dau. 
of the late Rev. J. B. Pemberton, of the 
Island of St. Christopher. 

In Sydney-st. Brompton, Caroline, wife 
of T. M. Reynolds, esq. late of 73rd Regi- 
ment. 

Aged 58, P. Axmann, esq. of Mark-lane. 

July 8. Aged 69, Mary, relict of John 
Hicks, esq. of Southwark and Streatham. 

In Lower. Seymour-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 33, Frances-Arabella, wife of Seth 
Thompson, M.D. 

In Queen’s-road, St. John’s Wood, 
Constant, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Daker, esq. of Cripplegate. 

July 9. At Craven-hill, Hyde Park, 
aged 72, Stuart Donaldson, esq. 

July 10. Aged 27, Captain George 
Sorell, Royal Engineers. He had only 
arrived from the continent a few hours 
when he was seized by an attack of Asiatic 
cholera, of the most malignant kind. He 
has left two brothers in the 81st Regiment. 

In Albemarle-st.aged11 months, Edgar, 
infant son of Sir Digby Neave, Bart. 

July 11. In George-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 55, Ambrose Crawley, esq. E.I.C. 
Civil Service, of Hardwick Lodge, Chep- 
stow. He was appointed a writer on the 
Madras establishment in 1809. 

In Blenheim-pl. St. John’s Wood, 
Samuel Anderson, esq. 
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July 12. At Ludgate-hill, aged 56, 
Mr. Mark Teversham, cheesemonger. 

July 13. Aged 32, Frederick Harding 
Lerew, esq. surgeon, at his brother’s, 
Portman-pl. Maida-hill. 

At Dalston, aged 67, Matthew Howitt, 
esq. 

Aged 82, Marianne, relict of Sir Ri- 
chard Ford, Police Magistrate at Bow 
Street, who died May 3, 1806. (See Gent. 
Mag. LXXVI. 484.) 

In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, after a long 
illness, much regretted, aged 70, Thomas 
R. Tweed, esq. formerly of Chingford, 
Essex, and late of Woolwich. 

At Clapham New Park, aged 74, Charles 
Rowley Kent, esq. 

In Chatham-pl. Blackfriars, F. A. Tid- 
deman, esq. of St. Ann’s Wharf, Black- 
friars, Iron-merchant. 

James Woods, esq. of High-st. Borough, 
and Tintern House, Brixton Rise. 

July 14... In Great Marlborough-st. 
Matilda, fifth dau. of John Bennet, esq. 
of Laleston House, Glamorganshire. 

In Montague-st. Russell-sq. aged 75, 
Mrs. Rose. 

In Portland-pl. John Jones Bateman, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and of Pentre Mawr, 
Denbighshire. 

At Islington, aged 50, Edward Or- 
chard, esq. 

July 15. At the Metropolitan Baths, 
Ashley-crescent, Shoreditch, aged 51, Mr. 
Henry Johnson. The deceased was sur- 
veyor to the baths, and was also the 
originator of the plans for building them. 
His body was found floating in the water. 
There was a surveyor’s measuring tape 
fastened round his neck, the other end 
being twisted round his right foot, so that 
when he moved his foot the tape would 
increase in tightness round his neck. 

July 16. Aged 62, Mary-Ann, wife of 
Mr. Robert Hastings, of Carey-st. Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

At Gloucester-gardens, Hyde Park, 
aged 35, William Edward Few, esq. 

July 17. In Walpole-st. Alice-Diana- 
Charlotte, third dau. of Charles Lemon 
Greaves, esq. of Ilmington, Warwicksh. 

At Islington, aged 68, Nathan Isaacs, 
esq. late of Abergavenny. 

At St. John’s-hill, Battersea, Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Bull, esq. Clerk of 
the Journals of the House of Commons. 

July 18. At Camberwell, of Asiatic 
cholera, aged 47, Robert Young, esq. 
M.D. third son of the late Vice-Adm. 
William Young. 

July 20. At Blackheath, James Grant, 
esq. of Cheapside. 

Of cholera, John Robertson, esq. M.A. 
editor of the Railway Record. Mr. Ro- 
bertson was a native of Aberdeen, and a 
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graduate of that university. He was for 
several years, before starting the ‘‘ Re- 
cord,”’ editor of the Railway Times. He 
had felt symptoms of the prevailing malady 
in the morning, but with his usual energy 
persevered in attending to his duties, in 
the discharge of which he sank soon after 
9 o’clock the same evening. He had not 
attained his 40th year. 

July 21. Sophia, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D.D. and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Francis 
Humphreys. 

At Islington, aged 42, Ann, wife of 
John W. Dawson, esq. of Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Walter, second son of the late Walter 
Learmouth, esq. of Russell-sq. 

July 22. At Carlton Villas, aged 44, 
the Hon. Edward Stafford Jerningham, 
second son of the Right Hon. Lord Staf- 
ford. He married in 1828 Marianne, dau. 
of John Smythe, esq. and has left several 
children. 

In Beckford-pl. Clapham-road, aged 
48, Adam Gerard, esq. of Ludgate-hill. 

In the Walworth-road, aged 44, William 
Richard Croggon, esq. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 27, Frederick- 
John, second surviving sonof Mr. R. W. 
Herring, of Fleet-street. 

In Fleet-st. Mary, relict of William 
Noble, esq. who died so recently as June 28 
(see p. 218). 

July 23. Suddenly, in Regent-st. aged 
67, John Robinson, esq. of Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, a gentleman possessed of great 
wealth, including large estates in the 
counties of Leicester, Warwick, and Staf- 
ford. The deceased had arrived in Lon- 
don, in company with one of his tenants, 
and after visiting many of the London 
sights, died suddenly in Regent-st. from 
disease of the heart. 

Aged 68, Charles Simpson, esq. of Ber- 
nard-st. Brunswick-sq. 

Sophia, wife of Richard Williams, esq. 
of Brixton and Ludgate-hill. 

July 24. At Hackney, Miss Christian 
Kirk, third dau. of the late Rich Kirk, 
esq. Chase Side, Enfield. 

In Chelsea, Anne, widow of John Cooke, 
esq. 

July 25. In Clarence-pl. Clapham- 
road, aged 46, Edward, elder son of the 
late William Cuell, esq. of Kennington 
and the Bank of England. 

At her brother’s the Rev. S. Clark, 
New Brompton, Jane, wife of Thomas 
Deare, esq. 

July 26. In London, the Lady Anna- 
bella Acheson, youngest dau. of the late 
Earl of Gosford. 

Edward Clay Taylor, esq. of Albany-rd. 
Kent-rd. and of the Stock Exchange. 
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In Camden Town, Charlotte, widow of 
John Doyle, esq. of Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-square. 

In Bloomfield-terr. Harrow-road, aged 
56, Martha, wife of Professor Bernays, of 
King’s College, London. 

Aged 21, William, only son of Henry 
Dixon Smith, esq. 

In Pimlico, Rebecca, relict of Joseph 
Bayley Haynes, esq. of St. Alban’s 
Lodge, Edgware. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 62, Louisa, wife of 
William Snell, esq. 

July 27. John Fox, esq. dentist, of 
Bridge-st. Blackfriars, and of Hadley, 
Herts. ; formerly of Upper Clapton. 

Richard Taylor, esq. of Alpha-road, Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Miss Swann, of Aberdeen-pl. Maida-hill. 

At Brixton, aged 84, Thomas Williams, 

esq. 
Siuly 28. Aged 67, John Goldwyer 
Andrews, esq. of St. Helen’s-pl. Bishops- 
gate-st. and Glanbrydan, Carmarthensh. 
senior Surgeon of the London Hospital, 
and a Member of the Court of Examiners 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, of 
which institution he had been twice elected 
President. The deceased was a great 
patron of the fine arts; his collection of 
paintings at his country seat, Glanbrydan, 
Carmarthenshire, being variously esti- 
mated of the value of from 15,0007. to 
20,0002. 

At Hammersmith, aged 75, Mary, relict 
of George Godfrey, esq. of Turnham 
Green, and eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Durham, esq. of George-st. Hanover-sq. 

At Crouch End, John Milton, esq. Clerk 
of the Faculty Office, Doctors’ Commons. 

Michael Cooper, esq. of High-st. South- 
wark. 

July 29. At his brother’s in Newing- 
ton-cresc. aged 52, Cyrus Robert Purday, 
esq. of Sandgate, Kent. 

At his residence in Berkeley-sq. aged 
66, James Bandinel, esq. brother of Rev. 
J. Bulkeley Bandinel, D.D. Bodleian 
Librarian at Oxford. He was for 50 years 
a clerk in the Foreign Office, and about 
two or three years since retired on the full 
allowance of 1,500/. a year. He had been 
for many years a highly respected in- 
habitant of the Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey, and a warm supporter of the pub- 
lic charities of the metropolis. Mr. Ban- 


dinel’s publications on the Slave Trade . 


displayed great information and humanity. 
He attended the late meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Salisbury ; 
was attacked by cholera, and had scarcely 
returned home when he sunk under the 
fatal disease. He was one of the adhe- 
rents of the temperance system, and for 
some years drank no wine. 
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July 30. At Lambeth, Francis Egan, 
formerly of Jamaica. 

At the house of his son, Regent-sq. 
aged 83, Jacob Perkins, esq. formerly of 
the United States of America, inventor of 
engraving on steel and the method of 
transferring engravings from steel to steel 
plates for making bank-notes and other 
securities. 

At Lavender-hill, Wandsworth, aged 
60, Henry Bacon, esq. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 66, John Scott, 
esq. M.D. 

July 31. Of cholera, John Cotting- 
ham, esq. Recorder of Chester, one of the 
magistrates of the Southwark Police 
Court, and a Fellow of Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. 1812, M.A. 
1815 ; was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, June 12, 1815. He practised as a 
special pleader, and attended the North- 
ern and Welsh circuits and the Liverpool 
and Chester Sessions. He was appointed 
a police magistrate in 1841. 

Aged 36, Jemima, wife of Hugh M. 
Drummond, esq. and youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Hassard Stacpool, R.N. 

At Stockwell, Martin Brookhouse, esq. 

Lately. At a very advanced age, Re- 
tired Commander William Anderson (a), 
upwards of sixty-seven years a commis- 
sioned officer. 

At Brompton, aged 69, Mr. H. Wad- 
low, for 30 years box-keeper at H.M.’s 
Theatre and the French Plays. 

At Bayswater, Bartholomew Stritch, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and for many years 
a correspondent in Paris, Spain, and 
Italy for the London journals. 

Aug. 1. In Jane-st. Chelsea, of cholera, 
aged 42, Mr. Bushman (formerly Ser. 
jeant in the Queen’s Bays), one of the 
best swordsmen in England, and who 
performed the dexterous feats of cutting a 
bar of lead in two at one sweep of a ship’s 
cutlas, and also Saladin’s feat on a silk 
handkerchief at the recent ‘assaults of 
arms’’ at Holland Park and Willis’s 
Rooms. He has left three orphan children. 

Jane, relict of Thomas Anstey, esq. of 
George-st. Hanover-sq. 

In Torrington-sq. William David Brad- 
well, esq. of the Colosseum. 

In Salisbury-sq. Fleet-st. Miss Hoare, 
late of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Aug. 2. At her father’s, Charles Du- 
mergue, esq. York-place, Maria-Theresa, 
widow of M. Edmond Méchin, formerly 
Préfet at Moulins, having survived her 
husband only 10 weeks. 

In Queen Ann-st. aged 87, Charles 
William Manningham, esq. formerly one 
of the Tellers of the Exchequer. 

Aug.3. Aged 82, Thomas Scott, esq. 
of Ampton-pl. 
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Aged 28, Sarah, wife of William Yates 
Caistor, esq. solicitor, of Rose Villa, 
Putney. 

Aug. 4. William Morris, esq. late of 
Streatham Common. 

At Camberwell, aged 72, Susannah, 
widow of John Green, esq. of Stebbing 
Parsonage, Essex. 

Aug. 5. In Queen Ann-st. Jane-Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of Charles Powlett 
Rushworth, esq. 

Aug. 6. In London, of affection of the 
heart, William Vincent, esq. late of the 
Court Lodge, Nutfield. 

Aug. 7. At Kensington, William Lane, 
esq. Collector of Her Majesty’s Customs, 
in the port of Ipswich. He was descended 
from a family seated at Gosberton, in the 


county of Lincoln, who afterwards re- 


moved to Burnham, in Norfolk. He was 
the son of Samuel Lane, esq. of Runcton- 
hall, in Norf. Collector of the Customs at 
Lynn, in the same county. His brother, 
Samuel, is an artist in-London, and ano- 
ther brother, Frederick, is Town Clerk of 
Lynn. Mr. Lane was formerly Comp- 
troller of the Customs, at Portsmouth, 
and was appointed Collector at Ipswich 
in 1832. 

Capt. William Robert Lewis, of the 
12th Regt. sole surviving son of the late 
T. H. Lewis, esq. of Norland-place, Not- 
ting-hill. 

At St. Peter’s Parsonage, Hackney- 
road, Susannah, wife of the Rev. J. G. 
Packer, the Incumbent of the district. 

Aug. 8. At Albion-terr, Wandsworth- 
road, aged 30, Frederick, eldest son of 
Samson Samson, esq. ; and on the 9th 
inst, at the same place, aged 62, Samson 
Samson, esq. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. Charles White- 
head, esq. son of the late William White- 
head, esq. 

Aug. 9. At Camberwell, aged 51, Mr. 
Henry George Stahlschmidt, of the Ac- 
countant General’s Office, Post Office. 

At her brother’s, Rathbone-place, aged 
56, Miss Frances Catherine Gibbins. 

In Lonsdale-sq. aged 79, Thomas Simp- 
son, esq. 

Aug. 10. Aged 71, James Steel, esq. 
of Bernard-st. Russell-sq. 

At his residence, Streatham-hill, aged 
49, John Wilson, esq. secretary to the 
General Steam Navigation Company. 

At his house, Jermyn-st. Henry Burton, 
esq. M.D. Senior Physician of St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. Dr. Burton was a son 
of the late Mr. James Burton, founder of 
St. Leonard’s, and brother to Decimus 
Burton, esq. ; 

Beps. — July 30. At Aspley, near 
Woburn, aged 58, Edmund Wodley Ash- 
field, — 
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Berxs.—July 26. At Woodside, Sun- 
ninghill, aged 77, Miss Isabella Slater. 

Lately.— At Newbury, aged 66, Richard 
Avery, esq. of Monmouth. 

Bucks.—Aug. 1. At Marsh Gibbon, 
aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. William 
Knight. 

CamMBRIDGE.—July 7. Phoebe, wife 
of William Marshall, esq., solicitor, of 
Ely. 

July 20. At Swaffham Prior’s, Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Maddy. 

July 24. At Cambridge, aged 55, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. James Foulkes 
Roberts, of Llandulws, Denbighshire, and 
mother of Mrs. Philip Hudson, of Cam- 
bridge. 

CHESHIRE.—July 20. Anne-Antonia, 
wife of the Rev. T. S. Eaton Swettenham, 
Rector of Swettenham, Cheshire, and 
aunt to the Earl of Winterton. She was 
one of the daughters of John Heys, esq. 
of Upper Sunbury Lodge, Middlesex. 

Cornwatu.—Lately. At Hayle, at his 
uncle’s, H. Lye, esq. Charles, eldest son 
of the late C. F. Le Sage, esq. of Combe- 
down. 

CumMBERLAND.—June 11. Aged 32, 
Capt. W. L. Hasell, 44th Regt. Bengal 
Native Inf. youngest son of the late E. 
Hasell, esq. of Dalemain, Cumberland. 

DerBy.—July 29. At Langley, Mary, 
wife of Godfrey Meynell, esq. She was 
the only daughter of David Balfour, third 
son of William Balfour, esq. of Trenaby 
in Orkney; became the 2d wife of Mr. 
Meynell in 1816, and has left a numerous 
family. 

Drevon.—June 30. Aged 24, Caro- 
line-Helen, only surviving dau. of Wil- 
liam Madge, esq. of Crediton. 

July 2. At Stonehouse, the wife of 
Capt. Boardman, R.N 

July 5. At his seat, Tapley, near 
Bideford, aged 70, Col. Cleveland. This 
gentleman succeeded to the estate of the 
late John Cleveland, esq. then bearing the 
name of Augustus Saltrem Willett, esq., 
and brother to John Willett, esq. of Pet- 
ticombe, Monkleigh. 

July 6. At Sidmouth, aged 58, Wil- 
liam Clifton, esq. brother of Thomas 
Clifton, esq. of Lytham hall, Lanc. 

July 12. At the Rev. R. F. Gould’s 
at Ilfracombe, aged 86, Miss Leard, sister 
of the late Mrs. Mary Kelly, of Bristol. 

July 14. Of apoplexy, Mr. Stigant, 
storekeeper of the Devonport Dockyard. 

July 25. Caroline, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Wyse, esq. of Kingsbridge. 

July 27. At Ashley Court, near Tiver- 
ton, aged 78, William Dunsford, esq. late 
of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Exeter, aged 64, John Green Bid- 
will, esq. 
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July 28. At Torquay, aged 68, Caro- 
line, dau. of the late Charles Page, esq. of 
Oporto. 

Aug. 3. At Holsworthy, aged 54, 
Richard Way Cock, esq. solicitor, clerk 
to the Commissioners for the Property 
and Assessed Taxes, to the Poor Law 
Board of Guardians, and to the Deputy 
Lieutenancy. 

Aug. 11. At Ilfracombe, aged 72, 
Nathaniel Vye Lee, esq. for many years 
an active Magistrate of the county. 

Dorsrer.—July 16. At Poole, aged 
22, John Otway Wilson, late of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, son of the Rev. R. 
Otway Wilson, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Poole. 

July 20. Letitia, wife of Augustus 
Foster, esq. of Warmwell House. 

July 22. At the Vicarage, Piddle- 
trenthide, aged 19, Alfred Markwick, 
fourth son of the late Markham Heale, 
esq. of Quemerford, near Calne. 

Aug. 3. At Henstridge, near Bland- 
ford, Mr. John Dowding, of Newgate-st. 
London, a bookseller well known for his 
dealings in remainders. 

Aug. 8. At Wimborne Minster, after 
premature confinement, Jane-Philip, wife 
of the Rev. H. P. Cookesley, and only 
dau. of the late Thomas Hugo, esq. of 
Crediton. 

Essex.—July 7. At Boreham, aged 
75, R. C. Haselfoot, esq. 

July 9. Aged 61, Miss Edwards, of 
Felstead Place. 

July 11. At the vicarage, Clavering, 
Emma Hyde, wife of the Rev. George J. 
Brookes. 

July 24. At Billericay, aged 80, the 
widow of the Rev. Alfred Roberts, late 
Rector of Burstead. 

July 28. Aged 73, William Weld Wren, 
esq. of Eastwood. 

Lately. Aged 106, Mr. Benjamin 
Millard, of Stratford. Mr. Millard was 
twice married ; by his first wife he had no 
issue ; by his second, two sons and three 
daughters, four of whom survive him; 
the youngest, a son, is only in his 26th 
year. He was present at the execution 
of Dr. Dodd, and took a somewhat pro- 
minent part in Lord George Gordon’s ‘* No 
Popery’’ riots. 

Auy. 2. At Harts, Woodford, aged 
67, John Gore, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Dedham, aged 77, Mary- 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late Ven. 
Thomas Warburton, Archdeacon of Nor- 
folk. 

Aug. 4. Athis brother’s, W. P. Wood, 
esq. Chelmsford, John Mackworth Wood, 
esq. of Golden sq. and Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, London. 

GuovucestER.—July 19. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 


At Clifton 
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Park, near Bristol, Anne-Georgina, dau. 
of the Rev. Benj. Winthrop, Rector of 
Wolverdington, Warw. 

July 21. At Cheltenham, Eliza, eldest 
surviving daughter of Joseph Bell Clarke, 


esq. 

Sauly 23. At Bristol, aged 84, Char- 
lotte, relict of the Rev. Wm. Bishop. 

July 26. At Colne St. Dennis, aged 60, 
Ann, wife of J. H. M. Howse, ~ 

July 27. Aged 69, Robert Hughes, 
esq. of the Green, near Stroud. 

July 31. Aged 70, Capt. R. J. Col- 
ville, an Assistant Commissary General of 
the Forces; he committed suicide at Chel- 
tenham, by cutting his throat. 

Lately. At Clifton, the wife of Thomas 
Cullis, esq. of Southerndown, near Bridg- 
end. 

At the Retreat, Tetbury, aged 78, De- 
borah, widow of T. R. Smith, esq. of 
Furnival’s-inn. 

Aug. 3. At Cheltenham, Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. R. Govett, Vicar of Staines. 

Aug.6. At the residence of his father, 
King-sq. Bristol, aged 43, Charles Bowles 
Fripp, esq. \ 

At Clifton, Mary, wife of Edward 
Savage, esq. of the county Down, and 
sister to J. J. Willington, esq. of Killos- 
kea Castle, Tipperary. 

Hants.—July 3. At Tichborne, aged 
59, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilt, mother of the 
Rev. I. Tilt. 

July 6. At Southampton, John Shad- 
well, esq. M.D. and barrister-at-law, for 
upwards of seventy-two years lord farmer 
of the parish of Horfield, Gloucestershire. 

July 11, At Westhill, Freshwater, Isle 
of Wight, aged 73, Rawson Bodham 
Crozier, esq. 

Capt. Lamprey, of the Marchwood 
Magazines, near Southampton. 

July 13. At the residence of his son, 
Henry Hall, esq. Hollyton, George Hall, 
esq. of the firm of G. and J. Hall, com- 
mon brewers, &c. Ely. The deceased 
gentleman was churchwarden of the im- 
portant parish of Ely Trinity more than 
twenty years; one of the Conservators of 
the Corporation of the Bedford Level ; 
an active Commissioner of the Eau-Brink, 
South Level, and all the fen districts round 
Ely ; and a feoffee of nearly all the charity 
properties in Ely; besides the principal 
conductor of one of the most extensive 


businesses in that part of the kingdom. 


July 15. At Southsea, aged 60, Mary, 
wife of Robert Ingram, esq. Comm. R.N. 

July 18. At Portsmouth, aged 56, 
W. Birrill, esq. M.D. Surgeon to the 
Forces, on half-pay. 

July 19. At Lymington, aged 81, Mary, 
relict of Charles Wilkinson, esq. of Clap- 
ham. 

2U 
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July 22. Lewin Cholmley, esq. of 
West End House, near Southampton. 

July 23. At Milford, George Morris, 
esq. R.N. eldest son of the late Thomas 
Morris, esq. of Clifton. 

July 26. At Wickham, aged 76, Miss 
Anne Garnier, sister of the Dean of Win- 
chester. 

July 31. At Southampton, aged 76, 
Charles Day, esq. formerly of the East 
India Company’s Civil Service, Ben- 
coolen,. 

Aug. 2. At Southsea, Elizabeth, widow 
of Capt. George Tupman. 

Aug. 6. At Winchester, Mary-Anna, 
wife of Capt. George Davis; and on the 
Ist inst. Cora Wallbridge, her infant dau. 
aged ten days. 

Herts.—July 19. At Ware, John 
Edward, eldest son of John Cass, esq. 

July 21. At St. Alban’s, aged 53, 
William Bowden, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Sawbridgeworth, aged 72, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas Hutch- 
inson, Vicar of Sawbridgeworth. 

Kent.—July 14. At Folkstone, aged 
47, Margaret, dau. of the late Thomas 
Farley, esq. 

July 16. At Deal, aged 62, Richard 
Treland, esq. of Stamford Villas, Fulham. 

July 18. At Foot’s Cray, Frances-Pris- 
cilla, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Wyatt, esq. Milton’s Place, Egham. 

July 26. At Ramsgate, aged 28, Lieut. 
John Pennefather Perceval, 17th Regt. 
son of the late Major Perceval, 18th 
(Royal Irish), and nephew of the late Col. 
William Perceval, formerly of the 67th 
Regt. and Rifle Brigade, 

At Folkstone, aged 46, Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas James Moffatt, esq. of Rich- 
mond House, Plaistow. 

At Edenbridge, at her brother’s, T. 
Alexander, esq. aged 46, Miss Lucy Alex- 
ander, fourth dau. of the late J. Alexander, 
esq. 

At Margate, of disease of the heart and 
dropsy, Mr. Peter Bartholomew Drouet, 
the proprietor of the late extensive Infant 
Pauper Establishment, Surrey-hall, Lower 
Tooting (see our last volume, p. 193). 
Mr. Drouet had never been well since his 
wife’s death, 18 months since, and much 
of the neglect charged upon him might 
be attributed to that cause. He was nine 
years a resident in Tooting, and bore the 
character of a good master. 

July 28. At Fant, Maidstone, aged 68, 
Horatio Pope, esq. 

At Court-lodge, Gillingham, aged 62, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Melville Glenie, late 
in the 60th Royal Rifles. 

July 29. At Lower Sydenham, aged 
35, Jane, wife of Dr. Lever, M.D. of 
Wellington-st. London Bridge. 
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July 31. At Ramsgate, aged 8, Eliza - 
Joyce, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Weatherhead, esq. of Park Villas, Hol- 
loway. 

Aug. 1. At Margate, James Fawcett, 
esq. of Jewin-st. 

dug. 3. Aged 71, James Starkey, esq. 
of Margate, formerly a wholesale stationer 
in Newgate-street, London. 

Aug. 5. Of consumption, aged 21, 
George Frederick Hoppe, son of the late 
Joseph Hoppe, esq. of Larkfield, Kent. 

Aug. 7. At Margate, aged 75, Aaron 
Aarons, esq. of Blackfriars-road. 

Aug. 13. At Buckland, aged 92, Mrs. 
Wilson, late of Canterbury. She had 
paid three different clergymen to bury 
her. To one she gave, in addition, all 
her plate. Two of them left Dover pre- 
vious to her death. She paid the under- 
taker three years since the expenses of her 
funeral. She gave all her dresses but one 
to two women two days before she was 
taken ill; and left all the monéy in her 
house, amounting to 5/. with all her wear- 
ing apparel, household furniture, &c. to 
her servant, who had been with her for 
three weeks, often having promised it to 
sundry other persons. She was worth con- 
siderable property, which passes to her 
nephew, Mr. Smith, of Alkham. 

LancastER.-—July 6. Mary, wife of 
T. H. Whitaker, esq. of the Holme. 

July 8. At Irlam Hall, John Greaves, 
esq. one of her Majesty’s justices of the 
peace, and a deputy lieut. of the county 
palatine of Lancaster. 

July 15. At Clayton Hall, John Lomax, 
esq. 

Aug. 2. At Liverpool, aged 57, Arthur 
Latham, esq. 

LEIcEsTER. — June 23. At Goadby 
Marwood, near Melton Mowbray, Roger 
Manners, esq. for many years magistrat 
for the county. ; 

July 6. At Castle Donington, aged 80, 
Thomas Dalby, esq. 

July 10. At Leicester, Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Wm. Moore, esq. Marston 
Trussell, Northamptonsh. 

Lincotn.—July 22. Frances-Elinor, 
relict of the Rev. Samuel Martin, M.A. 
of Coleby, and one of the senior Vicars of 
Lincoln cathedral. 

Lately. In St. Martin’s, Lincoln, Miss 
Susan Howitt, sister of Ralph Howitt, 
esq. surgeon. 

Mippiesex,—July 7. At Knowle 
Green, Staines, aged 76, George Pearce, 
esq. formerly of Gracechurch-st. 

July 11. At Shepperton, aged 71, Wil- 
liam Robert Adcock, esq. 

July 24. At Castlebar, Henrietta-Rich- 
ardson, third dau. of James Ponsford, esq. 

July 25. Aged 35, Andrew Edward, 
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elder son of the late Andrew Hopegood, 
esq. of Hadley. 

July 26. Aged 74, Hephzibah, wife of 
the Rev. W. Walford, of Uxbridge Com- 
mon, formerly Resident Tutor at Homer- 
ton college. 

July 27. At Staines, aged 61, Charles 
Finch, esq. 

Aug. 3. Aged 79, Ann, relict of John 
Atkinson Wardell, late of Finchley Com- 
mon, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Kingsbury, aged 43, Ben- 
jamin Sewell, jun. esq. 

Aug. 9. At Shepherd’s Bush, aged 41, 
Capt. John Francis Grant, late of the 1st 
West India Regiment. 

Monmoutu.—July 6. At Monmouth, 
aged 77, Winifred, wife of Thomas Avery, 
esq. 

Lately. At Risca, aged 82, Martha, 
relict of Wm. Phillips, esq. of Risca, many 
years a magistrate for the county of Mon- 
mouth, and mother of Wm. Phillips, esq. 
R.N. of the Graig, near Newport. 

Norroitk.—June 28. At Ravening- 
ham, Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Sir Ed- 
mund Bacon, Bart. of Raveningham Hall. 

July 20. Aged 79, Anne, relict of the 
late Joseph Sewell, esq. of Poringland. 

July 24. At Hillington Hall, from a 
stroke of lightning, aged 30, Martin Wil- 
liam Ffolkes, esq. eldest son of Sir William 
Ffolkes, Bart. He married, in March 
1843, Henrietta, second daughter of the 

“late General Sir C. Wale. Mrs. Ffolkes 
was confined to her bed at the time of 
this sad event, having given birth to ason 
(the second) on the previous Thursday. 

July 29. Aged 68, Diana, relict of the 
Rev. James Stoughton, late Rector of 
Sparham. 

Aged 94, Charlotte, widow of Robert 
Harvey, esq. of Walton. 

NortHampton.—July 17. At Corby, 
Anna-Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph Harris, Rector of Deene and 
Corby. 

July 23. At Wellingborough, aged 19, 
Charlotte- Elizabeth, eldest dau. of George 
Burnham, esq.; also, on the same day, 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Samuel 
Sharman, esq. 

Oxrorp.—July 31. At Neithrop, 
aged 55, C. R. Heynes, esq. late of Chip- 
ping Norton, 

Sarop.—Aug. 3. At Iron Bridge, 
Maria-Philippa, wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Hill, Rector of St. Andrew’s, near Bir- 
mingham, only dau. of the Rey. H. Gwy- 
thier, Vicar of Yardley, Worcestershire, 
and only sister of Lord Milford, of Picton 
Castle. She has left two young children. 

Somerset.—July15. While ona visit 
to his friend Mr. George Muston, at Cla- 
verham, Henry J. Kessels, esq. of Altona ; 
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and on the 17th inst. aged 57, the above- 
named Mr. George Muston, of Claverham, 
and Small-st. Bristol. 

July 16. At St. Catharine’s, near Bath, 
aged 66, George Eckersall, esq. 

July 28. At Weston-super-Mare, Frod- 
sham, infant son of Grenville Frodsham 
Hodson, esq. 

Lately. At Bradley-house, near Glas- 
tonbury, aged 72, Edw. Burgess, esq. 

Aug. 5. Ann, wife of the Rev. J..G. 
Fuller, of Stogumber. 

Srarrorp.— July 9. At Mayfield, 
aged 25, Frances Rafella, wife of the Rev. 
Godfrey Arkwright. 

July 20. At Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Sarah, only surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Lee, of Bristol. 

July 25. At Norton-in-the-Moors, 
Jane, wife of Edmund Wells Oldaker, of 
Norton Green, late of Pershore. 

July 30. Martha, eldest dau. of T. J. 
Vickers, esq. of Ivy-house, Penkridge. 

SurroLtx.—July 9. Aged 80, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Bewicke, late 
of Bungay. 

July 23. At Old Hall, East Bergholt, 
of apoplexy, aged 56, the Right Hon. Susan 
Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Morton, 
eldest sister of Sir J. B. Y. Buller, Bart. 
M.P. She was the eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Buller, Bart. by Eliza-Lydia, 
only daughter and heir of John Holliday, 
esq. of Dilhorne hall, Staffordshire. She 
was married in 1814 to Charles 15th 
Earl of Morton, K.T. who died without 
issue in 1827; and secondly in 1831 to 
Edward Godfrey, esq. of Old Hall, Suffolk, 
who was Chairman of Quarter Sessions for 
the Ipswich division of the county, and 
died in 1842. 

July 29. Suddenly, Mr. James Bird, 
for 14 years schoolmaster of the Free 
School at Coddenham. 

Surrey.—July 2. At Chertsey, Surrey, 
aged 76, Sir John Chapman, Knut. M.R.C.S. 
He was formerly a general medical prac- 
titioner at Windsor, and being mayor of 
that town in 1823, he was knighted on the 
12th of Nov. in that year, when the cor- 
poration presented an address to King 
George IV. on the occasion of his Majesty 
taking up his residence in the castle. Sir 
John Chapman became a widower in 1835, 
and has left issue several children. His 
eldest son George Chapman, esq. is a 
medical practitioner at Windsor ; his se- 
cond son, the Rey. Charles Chapman, 
having been presented at the close of last 
year to the vicarage of Prescot in Lanca- 
shire, and married on the 14th Dec. to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Westhorp, esq. of Long Melford, Suffolk, 
died at St, Alban’s on the 30th March 
following (see our last volume, p. 549). 
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July 27. At her brother’s, Edward 
Collins, esq. Richmond, Elizabeth, widow 
of Harry Court Amiel, esq. 

July 30. At Rose-hill, Dorking, aged 
33, Rowland, eldest and only surviving 
son of Rowland Yallop, esq. of Furnival’s- 
inn. 

July 31. At Bramley, near Guildford, 
Thomas Simpson, esq. formerly of Ken- 
sington Gore. 

Aug. 4. William Morris, esq. late of 
Streatham-common. 

Aug. 6. At Barnes, aged 87, Ann, re- 
lict of the Rev. William Agutter. 

Aug. 7. At Park-road, Stockwell, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Compton, esq. of Wood- 
hatch, Reigate. 

Aug. 9. At Thames Ditton, Emily, dau. 
of the late Alexander Wyllie, esq. 

At Morden, Rosa-Mary, wife of J. C. 
Rutter, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Richmond, aged 29, Ann, 
dau. of Major Richard Gardner, Bengal 
Service. 

Sussex.—July 8. At Brighton, aged 62, 
Mary-Lucy, relict of Frederick Augustus 
Maillard, esq. and only dau. of the late 
Nicholas Ponting, esq. of Langley Burrell, 
Wilts. 

July 10. At Brighton, Julia, second 
dau. of the late Donatus O’Brien, esq. of 
Tixover Lodge, Rutlandshire. 

July 13. At Brighton, suddenly, Lieut. 
G. Boss, late of the 9th Lancers. 

At Brighton, Henry Dawson, esq. of 
Launde Abbey, Leicestershire. 

July 21. At Bognor, aged 32, Thomas 
Turgis Haines, esq. eldest son of the late 
William Haines, esq. of East Brixton. 

July 24. At Brighton, aged 79, Anna- 
Maria, relict of Thomas Lewis, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn, and eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Harry Goring, Bart. of Highden. 

Aug. 11. At Brighton, aged 79, Lieut.- 
Gen. Alexander Watson, Royal Art. 

Aug. 14. At Horsham, Frances, widow 
of John Dalton, esq. of Cheltenham, 
surgeon. 

Warwick.—July 6. At Leamington, 
aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of Ralph Rid- 
dell, esq. of Feltham Park, and Swinburn 
Castle, Northumberland. She was the 
eldest daughter of Joseph Blount, esq. 
second son of Michael Blount, esq. of 
Mapledurham, co. Oxford; was married 
in 1801, and left a widow in 1833, having 
had issue a numerous family. 

July 7. At Leamington, Sophia-Mary, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Cobb, esq. of Elstree-hill, Herts, and 
Calthorpe House, Oxfordshire. 

July 11. At Birmingham, aged 67, 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Edwards, of the Ply- 
mouth division of the Royal Marines. He 
entered the service in 1801, and, with the 
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exception of one year, served on full pay 
up to May last, when he was placed on 
the full-pay retired list. 

Witts.—July 10. At Salisbury, aged 
78, Miss Frances Jane Coleman, dau. of 
late Rev. Charles Coleman, A.M. and 
sister of the Rev. C. J. Coleman, Rector 
of Winterbourne-Gunner. 

July 25. In the Close, Salisbury, aged 
30, of cholera, R. B. Hole, M.D. son of 
the late Rev. John Hole, of Woolfardis- 
worthy, Devon. He has fallen a sacrifice 
to the zealous discharge of the arduous 
duties of his profession, during the pre- 
valence of cholera in that city. 

July 25. At Swindon, aged 92, Mrs. 
Warner. She has bequeathed her col- 
lection of foreign shells to the British 
Museum, and her collection of English 
shells, minerals, and anatomised plants to 
the Bristol Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institution ; 500/. to the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts ; 111/. to the Bath Auxi- 
liary of the Trinitarian Bible Society; 100/. 
to the Bath United Hospital; sundry le- 
gacies to her friends ; and the income of 
the residue to provide annuities of 25J. 
for widows of the age of 40 years or up- 
wards, who shall have been well educated, 
and of religious habits and good morals, 
and reduced by misfortune, and shall not 
possess property exceeding 4002. or any 
annual income exceeding 301. 

July 29. At Holt House, aged 77, 
Sarah, relict of J. Phillpotts, esq. formerly 
M.P. for Gloucester, whose death we re- 
corded in our last Magazine. She was 
the daughter of Thomas Chandler, esq. 
of Ashcroft House, co. Gloucester, and 
was married in 1797 (see p. 205). 

Aug.9. At Salisbury, Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of Arthur T. Corfe, esq. organist of 
the cathedral. 

WorcesteR.—July 9. At Worcester, 
aged 39, Elizabeth, relict of Henry Good- 
win Selfe Long, esq. 

July 13. At Napleton Lodge, Kemp- 
sey, aged 36, the Hon. Thomas Jenkins 
Leslie, only brother of the late Earl of 
Rothes. He married in 1834 Honora- 
Seward, only daughter of Major Thomas 
Burrowes, of Stradona House, co. Cavan. 

Aug 8. At his residence, Newbury, 
near Worcester, aged 66, Captain James 
Wallace Gabriel, K.H. This gallant of- 
ficer received, about 40 years ago, a mus- 
ket-shot through the body, which was 
supposed to be the moving cause of his 
death. He was the son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Gabriel, Rector of Hamworth, and 
for many years proprietor of the Octagon 
Chapel at Bath; and brother to Major- 
Gen. Burd Gabriel, C.B., K.H. 

Yorx.—July 6. Philadelphia, fourth 
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dau. of Chas. Hudson, esq. of Londesbo- 
rough House. 

July 11. At Scarborough, of consump- 
tion, aged 20, Mary, youngest dau. of E. 
H. Hebden, esq. banker. 

July 12. Aged 24, Charlotte Ellen 
Hornby, of Chattleholmes, eldest dau. of 
John Hornby, esq. of Middleton Wold, 
and grand-dau. of the late Joixa Clarkson, 
esq. of Hunmanby. 

July 17. At Kirkwall, of apoplexy, 
Lieut. Gilbert Traill, R.N. (1809). 

At Leeds, aged 87, Ann, relict of Thos. 
Ramsden, esq. of Dunkirk, and eldest 
dau. of the late Jos. Atkinson, esq. of 
Bradley Mills. 

July 24. At Burlington-quay (occa- 
sioned by a fall from his horse), Francis 
Mousley, esq. late of New college, Ox- 
ford, third son of William Eaton Mousley, 
esq. of Derby. 

July 26. Aged 74, Thomas Bates, esq. 
of Kirkleavington, one of the first agri- 
culturists in the north of England. 

Aug. 8. In York, aged 79, Cuthbert 
Usher, esq. late of Gainford, Durham. 

Aug. 11. At Howden, aged 53, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thos. Clough, esq. 

Wates.—July 9. At the residence of 
his son-in-law, David Davies, esq. of Cwm 
Bach, near Aberdare, aged 74, Rees Wil- 
liams, esq. coal proprietor, of Cardiff. 

July 21. At the Devil’s Bridge, near 
Aberystwith, Margaret, the bride of Sa- 
muel Horman Fisher, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, and third dau. of the late Robert 
Eaton, esq. of Bryn-y-Mor, Swansea, 
having been married only five days. 

Lately. At Cardiff, aged 80, Lieut. 
Joseph Austin, late of the 95th Rifle Bri- 
gade, which he entered in 1809, and was 
engaged in the Walcheren expedition ; 
from thence he went to the Peninsula, 
and was present at the siege of Badajos 
and Bayonne. 

At Quarrell, in the parish of Aberpoth, 
Cardiganshire, aged 63, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davies. She was heiress to the long-liti- 
gated Selby property, and sold her right 
and title to it for the sum of 5,000/. to 
the present possessor. 

ScorLanp.—June 2. At Aberdeen, in 
his 65th year, Major Charles Grant, late 
of the 50th Regt. 

July 8. William Hamilton, esq. of 
Croft-au-Righ House, Edinburgh, late of 
Antwerp. 

July 14. Aged 108, John Macdonald, 
pensioner, of Gartymore, in the parish of 
Loth. He was in the first American war 
—at the siege of Quebec —afterwards was 
taken prisoner by the French, and im- 
prisoned for a number of years. As the 
reward of his services, he received a pen- 
sion of 1s, 34d. per day, which he con- 
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tinued to draw for the long space of 50 
years ; thus receiving, in all, somewhere 
about 1,1782. 

Lately. Dr. John Reid, Professor of 
Anatomy and Medicine in the United 
College of St. Andrew’s. Dr. Reid had 
been long afflicted with a severe and 
painful disease. 

IrELAND.—June 27. In Meath Hos- 
pital, Dublin, Clarence Mangan, the poet, 
a frequent contributor to the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine and other periodicals. 
For some years past his health, as well as 
his circumstances, had been in a miserable 
condition. 

June 30. At Clobemon Hall, Wexford, 
aged 73, Frances, relict of Richard Solly, 
of York-pl. Portman-sq. esq. afterwards 
of John Harward Jessop, of Doory Hall, 
co. Longford, esq. and only dau. of the 
late Sir Frederick Flood, Bart. formerly 
M.P. for the co. of Wexford. 

Lately. At Monkstown, the wife of 
Edmund Mormoy, esq. of Ballyclough, 
near Limerick, in consequence of taking 
a quantity of laudanum in mistake for 
other medicine. 

Suddenly, while bathing with some bro- 
ther officers at Belfast, Major James H. 
Fenwick, of the 13th Regt. This gallant 
officer entered the service at the age of 15, 
served 18 years with his regiment in India, 
and received three medals and a brevet 
rank for distinguished services. He was 
a claimant to the extinct Earldom of Mil- 
ford, and to the ancient baronetcy of the 
unfortunate Sir John Fenwick. 

July 4. At Kingstown, aged 19, Mary, 
dau. of the Rev. John Bonham, of Ballin- 
taggart, co. of Kildare. 

July 6. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
while on a visit to her nephew the Rev. 
John Bonham, of Ballintaggart, in the 
co. Kildare, aged 72, Miss Jane Jones, 
late of Hastings. 

Aug. 11. At Tramore, co. Waterford, 
of cholera, Amy, wife of the Ven. Crinus 
Irwin, Archdeacon of Ossory. She was 
the eldest dau. of the Hon. Tankerville 
Chamberlain, Justice of the King’s Bench 
in Ireland ; was married in 1807, and had 
issue two sons and four daughters. 

Jersey.—May 26. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 78, the widow of Lieut.-Colonel 
James Spawforth, 2nd Ceylon Regiment. 

July 30. At St. Helier’s, aged 80, 
Patrick L. O’Reilly, esq. Paymaster and 
Purser R. N. 

GuEernsEy.—June 19. Aged77,James 
Roberts, esq. 

East Inpies.—March 7. On their 
passage from Calcutta, Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. John Wells Fast, of 
the Bengal Army; and on the 19th of 
March, the said Major-Gen. John‘ Wells 
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Fast. He was a cadet of 1797, was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 40th Native Inf. 
1827, and Brigadier in command at Delhi 
in 1833. 

May 5. At Calcutta, aged 24, Eliza- 
beth Amelia, wife of Thomas Longden, 
esq. H.C.M. 

June 1. At Poonah, Lieut. Arthur 
Grueber Walch, H. M. 22d Foot, and in- 
terpreter to the 64th Foot. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign 1844, Lieut. 1846. 

At Sukkur, Ensign William Maxwell 
Nicholson, 27th Bombay N. Inf. (1847). 

June 3. At Bellicara, Ensign Shipley 
Ashton Warner Warner, doing duty with 
the 2d Madras N. Inf. (cadet 1849) ; son 
of Charles Warner, esq. Attorney-general 
at Trinidad, and great-grandson of Gen. 
Sir Charles Shipley. 

June 4. At Peshawur, Lieut. William 
Charles Dilkes, H. M. Glst Foot, only 
son of the late Gen. Dilkes, of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards. He was made Ensign 
1842, Lieut. 1846. 

June 8. On his passage from India, 
aged 30, Arthur Raikes, esq. second son 
of the late George Raikes, esq. 

June 9. At Meerut, Captain Henry 
Crickitt Tyler, H. M. 80th Foot. He 


purchased his ensigncy 1833, his lieute- 
nancy 1835, and his company 1846. 
At Cawnpore, from a fall from his 


horse, Ensign Samuel Spurgeon, quarter- 
master to the regiment of Loodiana. He 
was appointed Ensign 1846, interpreter 
and quartermaster 1849. 

West Inpies.—May 19. At Lati- 
mer’s Penn, Jamaica, aged 66, Brice 
Graham, esq. He was for many years a 
merchant of Kingston, and had resided in 
it for nearly half a century. 

Asroap.—Sept. 6, 1848. At Hobart 
Town, aged 12, Edward Charles Butler ; 
also, on the 2nd of Feb. aged 37, Edward 
Paine Butler, father of the above, and 
eldest son of Gamaliel Butler, esq. of Ho- 
bart Town. 

Feb. 15. Lost on board the Scamander, 
wrecked off New Caledonia, aged 29, 
George Wyndham, seventh son of the late 
Rey. C. H. Hallett, of Higham, Kent. 

March 5. At the Manor House, Ber- 
thier, Montreal, aged 80, the Hon. James 
Cuthbert. 

April 11. At Pichayes, in South 
America, aged 22, Arthur-Honywood, 
fourth son of the Rev. H. A. Hughes, of 
Clannaborough, Devon. 

May 1. Killed off tke coast of Africa, 
while in command of ti« first gig belong- 
ing to H.M.S. Alert, in an attack ona 
slaving felucca, aged 20, Henry-Droop, 
sixth_son of G. W. Sanders, esq. of the 
Rolls, and of Barnes, Surrey. 

May 5. At sea, aged 40, Capt. John 
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Powell, Ist West India Regt. (late of the 
81st and 20th Regts.) nine days after his 
embarkation at Cape Coast Castle, where 
he had completed his tour of service, and 
had accompanied the Goyernor, S. W. 
Winniett, R.N. on a friendly visit to the 
King of Ashantee. He was the only son 
of John Powell, esq. Military Knight of 
Windsor, who served in the 77th Regt. 
upwards of half a century. 

May 10. At Government House, St. 
Helena, aged 21, Lieut. Francis M. Fraser, 
of Her Majesty’s sloop Contest, eldest 
surviving son of Colonel Fraser, of Castle 
Fraser, Aberdeenshire. 

May 20. In New York, James-Eyles, 
only son of the late James Mounsher, 
esq. R.N. and nephew of the late Captain 
Mounsher, R.N. of Old Buckenham, Norf. 

May 22, At Esseg, of cholera, aged 26, 
Lieut. Henry Horatio Ward Hoffman, 7th 
Hardegg Cuirassiers, sixth and last sur- 
viving son of the late Capt. Hoffman, R.N. 

May 25. At Suez, on his passage to 
England, Henry Thomas Young, esq. 
Indian Navy, son of Dr. Young, Surgeon 
in the Army. 

June 5. At Paris, aged 80, Diana, 
widow of George Wroughton, esq. of 
Adwicke Hall, Yorkshire, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Denton, Rector of 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

At Funchal, Madeira, Dugald Mc. 
Kellar, esq. M.D. formerly of Battersea. 

June 8. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
67, D, Champney, esq. 

June 10. At Paris, Emilie-Benoite, 
wife of John Hall Morse Boycott, esq. 

Junell. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Richard 
Shute, esq. of High Park, Bideford. 

June 14. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
11, Edward, second son of Sir Edward 
Blount, Bart. 

June 15. At Paris, of cholera, aged 
65, James Scratchley, M.D. late of the 
Royal Artillery, and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

June 20, At Ostend, aged 83, Madame 
Derikre, who during the war assisted, at 
different times, 15 English officers in 
their escape from France, for which 
offence she was incarcerated four years, 
and eventually liberated from the prison 
of Ghent by the Cossacks in 1814. 
During her latter years she was provided 
for by one of the above party. 

June 21. At Cadiz, James Kinnear, 
esq. W.S. of Edinburgh. 

June 22. At Paris, Alexander Shearer, 
esq. of Swanmore-house, Hants. 

Lately. Murdered, in Australia, whilst 
commanding an exploration party, Mr. 
E. B. Kennedy, a gentleman previously 
much distinguished by his services to 
geographical science in the interior of 
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that country. He was the son of Colonel 
Kennedy, of Guernsey. 

At Rome, Mr. Henry Timbrell, sculptor, 
a pupil of Mr. Baily, the Academician. 
In 1837 he obtained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy, for his group of ‘‘ Me- 
zentius tying the living to the dead.’’ In 
1843 he was elected travelling student, 
the election being gained by his ‘‘ Her- 
cules throwing Lychas into the Sea.’’ He 
was engaged on two figures for the new 
Houses of Parliament, to be cast in bronze. 

June 24. In France, Lieut.-Col. Ri- 
chard Bunce, Royal Marines, half-pay 
list. The date of his first commission was 
Nov. 27, 1793. 

June 29. Aged 63, Robert Mercer, 
esq. J.P. of Windsor, Canada West, for- 
merly of Upper Ground-st. and Norwood, 
Surrey. 

June 30. At New York, from rupture of 
a blood vessel, aged 23, Richard, younger 
son of the late Richard Bremridge, esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 
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July 1. At Mont St. Jean, on the 
field of Waterloo, Serjeant-Major Cotton, 
formerly Serjeant of the 7th Hussars, and 
for more than thirty years a guide to 
visitors over that memorable field. He 
was the author of a little manual entitled 
‘*A Voice from Waterloo,’ the third 
edition of which he had just completed. 
His body was buried in the orchard at- 
tached to the farmhouse at Hougoumont 
by the side of Colonel Blackwood, who 
fell in the battle ; and was followed to the 
grave by Col. Sir Henry Floyd, Bart. of 
Ixelles, Mr. Hewitt of Bruxelles, and 
many other respectable English residents. 
His museum of relics is to be maintained 
for the support of his four orphan children. 

At Leghorn, aged 50, Lady Georgiana 
Neville. She was the fifth daughter of 
Richard 2d Earl of Lucan, by Lady Eliza- 
beth Bellasyse, 3d dau. of Henry Earl of 
Fauconberg, and was married in 1821 to 
Charles Neville, esq. of Nevill Holt, co. 
Leic. who died in 1848. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 











Deaths Registered n't 
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Week ending | | i = 3 
Saturday, Under 15 to, 60 and | Age not Total. | Males. Females. 
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July 28.; 845; 770; 315 1 1931 952 979 1313 
Aug. 4. 833 | 815/ 318 | 1 1967 | 993 974 1393 
» TL. | 805 | 795 | 308 | 1 1909 | 948 961 1259 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8s. d. 8. 8s. d. 
46 2 32 0 19 9 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aug. 21. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
26 0- 30 7 29 5 








PRICE OF HOPS, Avge. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 0s. to 61. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/, 16s. to 71. 7s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Avge. 25. 
Hay, 2/. 5s. to 37. 14s.—Straw, ll. 6s. to 1/, 12s,—Clover, 3/. 0s. to 42, 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Avge. 27. 
Dee? . occ etesss 228 wee Ge 
Mattoh......cccccscetts Ob tO a8, 108, 
Vi cess cssscncssveh. Gwen Ct 
BURiccéccesescsce et: ae eO me OR. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Au. 27. 
Beasts......... 4343 Calves 259 
Sheep and Lambs 32,070 Pigs 220 


COAL MARKET, Avg. 25. 


Walls Ends, from 12s. 0d. to 17s. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 12s. Od. to 14s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s, 0d. Yellow Russia, 40s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From July 26 to August 25, 1849, both inclusive. 
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